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‘* Hail, generous Magazine of Wit! you bright 


Planet of Learning, dissipate the night 
Of Dullness !” Sir Aston CoKAYNe. 


To the Lady Mary Vernon, the Mistress of all Harmony, 
the Queen of all Wits, the Brightest of all Belles, 
we, the undersigned, send greeting : 

We, the undersigned, are a knot of young men, of various 
forms and features,—of more various talents and inclinations ; 
agreeing in nothing, save only two essential points—a warm 
liking for one another, and a very profound devotion for your 
Ladyship. 

Some of us have no occupation. 

Some of us have no money. 

Some of us are desperately in love. 

Some of us are desperately in debt. 

Many of us are very clever, and wish.to convince the Public 
of the fact. 

Several of us have never written a line. 

Several of us have written a great many, and wish to write 
mere. | 

For all these reasons, we intend to write a Book. 

We will not compile a lumbering quarto of Travels, to be 
bound in Russia, and skimmed in the Quarterly, and bought by 
the country book-clubs ;—nor a biting Political Pamphlet, to be 
praised by everybody on one side, and abused by everybody on 
the other, and read by nobody at all ;—nor a Philosophical 
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Essay, to be marvelled at by the few, and shuddered at by the 
many, and prosecuted by his Majesty’s Attorney-General ;— 
nor a little Epic Poem in twenty-four books, to be loved 
by the milliners, and lauded in the Literary Gazette, and burnt 
by your Ladyship. 

But a Book of some sort we are resolved to write. We will 
go forth to the world once a quarter, in high spirits and hand- 
some type, and a modest dress of drab, with verse and prose, 
criticism and witticism, fond love, and loud laughter; every 
thing that is light, and warm, and fantastic, and beautiful, shall 
be the offering we will bear; while we will leave the Nation to 
the care of the Parliament, and the Church to the Bishop of 
Peterborough. And to this end we will give up to colder lips 
and duller souls their gross and terrestrial food: we will not 
interfere with the saddle or the sirloin, the brandy-bottle or the 
punch-bow!;—our food shall be of the spicy curry, and the 
glistening Champagne ; :—our inspiration shall be the thanks of 
pleasant voices, and the smiles of sparkling eyes. We grasp at 
no renown—we pray for no immortality; but we trust, that in 
the voyage it shall be our destiny to run, we shall waken many 
glowing feelings, and revive many agreeable recollections; we 
shall make many jokes, and many friends : we shall enliven our- 
selves and the Public together ; and when we meet around some 
merry hearth to discuss the past and the future, our projects and 
our success, we shall give a zest to our bottle and our debate by 
drinking a health to all who read us, and three healths to all 
who praise. 

We have built up our temple, and installed the priests, and 
made ready the offerings, and we are looking for the goddess of 
the shrine. The President of our Club, and the Editor of our 
writings, shall be no compiler of essays—no eater of oysters ; 
no bald and bearded gentleman, with a cold judgment and a 
flippant pen, dreaming of pounds, shillings, and pence, and 
annihilating the young hopes of an author in all the anony- 
mous authority of the “plural number. We must have for our 
tutelar divinity a more amiable and more interesting being, to 
whose authority we may pay a voluntary submission, to whose 
eyes we may breathe our vows and scribble our sonnets, beneath 
whose influence we may forget the tedium and the toil of book- 
making, and scatter over our revel and our press the magic 
charm of gallantry and romance. 

We kneel before your Ladyship’s ottoman. 

You are beautiful and very kind; a widow and very witty ; 
with a complexion a little flushed, and a nose a little aquiline, 
and all necessary dignity in your clear high forehead, and all 
conceivable merriment in your deep blue eye; and you wear 
white shoes, and diamond necklaces, and dress your long 
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dark hair @ la Grecque; and you have a light step and a 
quick speech, and just sufficient embonpoint to recall our 
young sonnetteers from their dreams of Dryads and of Naiads, 
and to compel them te muse for a few minutes on something 
more lovely and Jess divine. And you paint flowers, and draw 
caricatures, and you play the harp and Vécarté, and sing 
delightfully ; and you love Handel, and dote upon Shakspeare : 
and you are twenty-five, and ‘ Mary!’ 

By all these signs you are manifestly pointed out as the idol 
before whom we are to prostrate our hearts and our papers. 
You will not refuse the homage we proffer. Among our gay 
and buoyant souls the day of chivalry and of enthusiasm shall 
have another morning: you shall be to us the queen of the 
joust ; in your sight the bold and adventurous are to break their 
first lance ; your smile is to be the excitement, your hand is to 
bestow the reward ; a thousand poets shall be your slaves, a 
thousand quills shall leap from their desks to avenge the look that 
threatens you with insult. Your image shall animate, and 
your name shall protect us ; censure shall kneel before you, and 
criticism shall be dumb in your presence. 

We are your ladyship’s very humble servants, 


MARMADUKE VILLARS, HAMILTON MuRRay, 
DAVENANT CECIL, CHARLES PENDRAGON, 
TRISTRAM MERTON, LEwis WILLOUGHBY, 
IRVINE MonrTAGU, JOHN TELL, 

GERARD MONTGOMERY, EDMUND BRUCE, 

HENRY BALDWIN, REGINALD HOLYOAKE, 
JOSEPH HALLER, RicHARD MILLs, 

PETER ELLIs, OLIVER MEDLEY, 
PATERSON AYMER, PEREGRINE COURTENAY, 
EvustTAcE HERON, VYVYAN JOYEUSE, 
EDWARD HASELFOOT, MARTIN LOVELL, 
WILLIAM PAYNE, MARTIN DANVERS HEAVISIDE, 
ARCHIBALD FRAZER, &e. &e. &e. 


“ This will never do, Marmaduke,” said her Ladyship. 

‘« It will do very well, please your Ladyship,” said the fore- 
most of the group. 

‘‘ Tt is some mad prank of my mad brother’s contrivance: 
prythee, Frederic, come hither, and if it is in your nature to be 
grave for two minutes together, unravel to us this mystery.” 

‘* By your Ladyship’s shoe-tye,” said Frederic, with a mock 
reverence, and a voice of imperturbable gravity, ‘‘ it were pre- 
sumption in me to read Arabic, or to understand wit. How- 
beit, if your Ladyship will take your state, and assemble 
around you your privy council of beauty and fashion, I will 
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essay, by examination of the culprits, to decypher the hierogly- 
phic characters.” 

Lady Mary Vernon entered into the jest right merrily : she 
was forthwith installed in an elevated seat, and surrounded by 
all of fair and bright that had collected i in her drawing-room on 
New Year's Eve. “To- night,” she said,—and as she spoke 
she arranged a thick shawl in folds of royal seeming, and waved 
an ivory fan, sceptre-like,—‘‘ to-night we hold a high court of 
judicature; our noble brother, Frederic Vernon, shall be con- 
stituted our Attorney-General; and our worshipful cousin, 
Peregrine Courtenay, shall take minutes of our proceedings.” 

Writing materials were brought; the Attorney-General of 
the evening placed spectacles upon his nose, and arrayed him- 
self in a wig and gown of most superlatively legal dimensions. 
Amidst much laughter, and more marvel, he commenced the 
investigation. 

‘* Marmaduke Villars, your signature stands the first at the 
bottom of this incendiary scrawl. As you hope for mercy 
from the court, state concisely and correctly the object of its 
inditing.” 

Marmaduke Villars, a tall handsome man, with an astonish- 
ing air of the drawing-room about his carriage and address, 
performed an easy bow, and began with much nonchalance : 

‘* May it please your Lady ship, 

‘You see before you a group of wits, who were encircling 
your Ladyship’s dining-table two hours ago, when your Lady- 
ship abdicated the chair in favour of your esteemed brother. 
Many names we toasted, and Lady Mary Vernon’s, as we were 
in duty bound, most devotedly. 

(Her Ladyship bowed condescendingly.) 
‘ At last, when, after the manner of Falstaff’s s prescription, our 
brains had been invigorated and our judgment cleared, the con- 
versation turned upon literary subjects. The leading poets of 
our age, and all preceding ages, were successively discussed ;— 
Haller quoted Homer, and Frazer spouted Ossian, and 
Medley agreed with them both; Heron eulogized Moore, and 
Cecil deified W ordsworth, and Joyeuse laughed at them all. 
By degrees our high debate deviated into a consideration of the 
merits of the Periodical Works of the d: iv, and the style of 
writing which they introduce or encourage. The British 
was dubbed ‘ thick,’ and the Album was declared ‘ thin : Black- 
wood was held to be scurrilous, and the Liberal was voted 
Cockney. After much altercation it was pretty well agreed 
that your Lady ship's servants are likely to do something 
much better ; and after our old friend Peregrine had said a fow 
words in kind remembrance of his quondam passages with Mr. 
C. Knight, our first resolution passed unanimously : 
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‘ ¢That the most entertaining publication of the day be im- 
mediately set on foot, under the title of ‘ Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine.’ 

‘‘But who was to edite the work ? Who was to preside in the 
parliament, and say ‘ order’ to its unruly members ‘ 

‘* Many names and many pretensions were successively can- 
vassed. It was a very knotty point. One candidate was re- 
jected because he was a poet, and another because he was 
none; one because he talked sentiment, and another because 
he talked Greek ; one was too great a philosopher, and another 
was too great a fool; one was too fond of burlesque, and 
another was too fond of Burgundy. There was no chance of 
coming to a conclusion. The civil war became wondrously 
uncivil; all was din, and chaos, and headach; the silent were 
growing out of spirits, and the speakers were growing out of 
tune. Finally our second resolution was moved by our roman- 
tic friend Cecil ; and carried unanimously. 

‘« «That the Lady Mary Vernon be requested to assume the 
sovereignty of this book, and to nominate responsible Ministers 
for its conduct.’ 

‘‘And in pursuance of the said resolution, my hand drew up 
the petition which your Ladyship has impartially examined ; 
which your brother has scandalously disowned ; and which my 
fair cousin, the honourable Miss Julia Lascelles, is at this mo- 
ment twisting and torturing for the manufacture of Allumettes!” 

The honourable Miss Julia Lascelles took up the ivory Cupid 
in whose quiver she had been arranging her handywork, and 
placing him before the Divan, moved ‘‘ that the Petition do lie 
on the Table.” 

‘‘The Petition does lie abominably,” said Joyeuse ; and the in- 
vestigation was resumed. 

‘*Mr. Marmaduke Villars will be good enough to state the 
— on which he relies for the execution of his very intelligible 
plan.” 

“It is really very awkward to talk of one’s self :——n’importe : 
it must be endured. I have seen something of life, and acquired 
something of taste; I understand a little of cookery, but more 
of dress; I have mixed in all circles; I have been a favourite 
with the Gods of the Gallery, and the Goddesses of Almack’s ; 
I have listened to the Billingsgate of St. Giles’s and the Billings- 
gate of St. Stephen’s; I have worn masks of every complexion, 
and studied every variation of ton. I have roamed all Europe 
over; [have adorned every Court and criticized every dynasty ; 
IT have seen Murat in arms, and Ferdinand fishing for oysters ; 
I have bowed to Buonaparte at the levee, and kneeled with 
Louis at the mass. I have talked folly with the French, and 
literature with the German, and patriotiym with the Spaniard, 
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and poetry with the Italian, and love with them all. And now 
I am come hither with my pen and portfolio in my hand, to be 
annoying or amusing, excellent ora bore, even as your Lady- 
ship and the Public shall find me.’ 

‘‘ Remarkably satisfactory!—I shall ask you no further ques- 
tions. Arthur Cecil, come into court: your hand writing 
proclaims you art and part of this nefarious transaction: what 
are the hopes you have of escaping the yawns of your readers, 
and the murmurs of your bookseller ?” 

Arthur Cecil, of whose character | can convey, in the compass 
of a few lines, no idea except that which will naturally be 
asssociated with a highly flushed cheek, and a magnificent fore- 
head, and thick black hair, and eyes of unusual brillianc ‘y, stept 
into the glittering circle, with a temporary look of embarrassment, 
and folded his arms over his breast : 

**],” he said, ‘‘ have looked into the lakes and fields, for those 
enjoyments which our friend Marmaduke has found in Buhl 
ornaments and Turkey carpets. There are few who understand 
me, fewer who sympathize with me. Marmaduke is a man of 
the world, a man of modes, and compliments, and customs ; what 
is the leaf, and the rivulet, and the green herb to him ? 


‘The primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more ;’ 


‘Do I envy him his tastes or his feelings, his bow or his badinage ? 
For his fashionable costume or his foreign accent would [ ex- 


change 
‘that serene and blessed mood 

In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of j joy, 
We see into the life of things 





A few laughed, anda few yawned: Frederic Vernon took snuff, 
and Amelia Lorraine said it was delightful, and vowed she must 
have a copy for her Album. 

“* My dear Arthur,” said Frederic, ‘‘ have you not Words- 
worth’s poems, prettily bound and lettered, in the left hand 
corner of the second shelf of your mahogany bookcase 2” 

«Tt is very true!” 

‘Oh! you own the soft impeachment ?—It is quite sufficient ; 
I shall ask you no further questions ;’—and Arthur was dis 
missed. 
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Charlotte Stanhope simpered, and observed that ‘‘ Mr. Arthur 
Cecil was always a great favourite with Melpomene.” Lady 
Mary tapped her with her fan, and said, ‘“‘he was always a 
great favourite with me, Charlotte, which is much more to the 
purpose :” and then there was a little biting of lips, and the ex- 
amination proceeded. 

‘‘Tristram Merton, come into court.” There came up a 
short manly figure, marvellously upright, with a bad neckcloth, 
and one hand in his waistcoat pocket. Of regular beauty he 
had little to boast ; but in faces where there is an expression of 
great power, or of great good humour, or both, you do not regret 
its absence. 

‘They were glorious days,” he said, with a bend, and a look 
of chivalrous gallantry to the circle around him, ‘‘ they were 
glorious days for old Athens when all she held of witty and of 
wise, of brave and of beautiful, was collected in the drawing- 
room of Aspasia. In those, the brightest and noblest times of 
Greece, there was no feeling so strong as the devotion of youth, 
no talisman of such virtue as the smile of beauty. Aspasia was 
the arbitress of peace and war, the queen of arts and arms, the 
Pallas of the spear and the pen: we have looked back to those 
golden hours with transport and with longing. Here our classical 
dreams shall in some sort wear a dress of reality; he who has 
not the piety of a Socrates, may at least fall down before as lovely 
a divinity ; he who has not the power of a Pericles may at least 
kneel before as beautiful an Aspasia.” 

His tone had just so much earnest that what he said was felt 
as a compliment, and just so much banter that it was felt as 
nothing more. As he concluded he dropped on one knee, and 
paused. 

‘‘ Tristram,” said the Attorney-General, ‘‘we really are sorry 
to cramp a culprit in his line of defence; but the time of the 
court must not be taken up: if you can speak ten words to the 
purpose ” 

‘* Prythee, Frederic,” retorted the other, ‘‘ leave me to manage 
my own course; I have an arduous journey to run; and, in such 
a circle, like the poor prince in the Arabian Tales, I must be 
frozen into stone before I can finish my task without turning to 
the right or the left.” 

‘* For the love you bear us, a truce to your similes: they shall 
be felony without benefit of clergy; and silence for an hour shall 


be the penalty.” 
‘* A penalty for similes !—horrible! Paul of Russia prohibi- 


ted round hats, and Chihu of China denounced white teeth ;— 


but this is atrocious !”’ 
‘I beseech you, Tristram, if you can for a moment forget 


your omniscience, let us 
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‘<[ will endeavour. It is related of Zoroaster, that 

‘« Zoroaster before Ladies ! monstrous! you might as well eulo- 
cize couleur de rose before the President of the Royal Society.” 

‘* Upon my credit, Frederic, when I look at the faces before 
my eyes, and the narrow limits within which the officer compels 
me to run, I almost fane y myself tottering into Paradise by the 
command of Monkir, over Mahomet’s narrow bridge, with the 
Houris beckoning from the bank.” 

‘Then for heaven’s sake step straight forward, or you cannot 
chuse but sink by the way.” 

‘An algebraist could not travel more scrupulously to his 
point. Confucius himself— * 

“To what point you are tending, my dear Tristram, may 1 
die a blockhead if I know : : but you have now started from 
twenty different voints of the compass, and are travelling . 

‘‘ Even as Kehama drove into Padalon!” 

«“ Oh, that he had chained you to his axle!” said Frederic, 
tearing off his wig in a passion, ‘* put it all in the book, and 
be gone : for the sober part of our jury have left us, and old Time 
has tolled his longest chime, and my sister is as tired as the 
Chancellor at the close of the Session.” 

‘¢ And now whom of our formidable list will your Ladyship wish 
me to question. Shall Henry Baldwin the politician prate to 
you upon late occurrences, or shall Joseph Haller the moralist 

rose to you upon late hours?) Will you have Ellis the short 
with his high heels, or Aymer the tall with his low bow? Will 
you have "Rastace from the glee club with his song of life and 
merriment, or Edward from W aterloo with his narrative of death 
and woe? Will you have William from Brighton with news of 
the Pavillion and the King, or Archibald from Edinburgh with 
his anecdotes of Jeffrey and Sir James? Shall [ call Murray 
who hunts with the Derby, or Pendragon who dines with the 
Kitcat ? Lewis who comes out of the Temple, or John who is 
going into the Church? Edmund who rhymes for his Mistress, or 
Reginald who rhymes for the Chronicle -’ 

«You shall call no body but me,” cried a shrill voice; ‘‘ you 
shall call nobody but me, V yvyan Joyeuse!” And immediately a 
whimsical apparition leaped with an Opera step into the front of 
the battalia ; a tall thin youth, with long sallow features, thick 
brown hair curled attentiv ely, and small. grey eyes. He threw 
a quick shifting glance upon his auditors, and then, dangling the 
ribbon of his glass with both hands, stood prepared for his in- 
terrogator. 

‘From what school of manners, good Vyvyan, have you 
come out so perfect ?” ; 

‘‘Tcome from Cambridge, Sir; have passed six pleasant hours 
in your company; shall be happy to return all kindness received 
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from Lady Mary and her coterie, at my rooms in the Great Court, 
Trinity College!” 

‘In sooth there is a great possibility of her Ladyship’s profit- 
ing by your suggestion: meantime, if your wild brain is sufli- 
ciently clear,——-—” 

‘‘Upon my conscience, Frederic, you cannot be ignorant that 
your claret is sufficiently meritorious, and that Vyvyan Joyeuse 
hath the wit to know it; nevertheless, if I am suspected of less 
wisdom or more fun than was my natural allotment,—lend me a 
rapier, and I will scratch Shock on his little smutty nose, before 
he has time to wink with his eyes.” 

‘Mercy forbid!” cried Miss Amelia, and caught up her lap- 
dog in a fright. 

‘“« Or give me your new pistols, and I will knock little Alabas- 
ter’s bow from his hand, without grazing one of his fingers!” 

‘You will dare no such rebellion,” said Lady Mary, pointing 
archly to the little torch-bearer, 


‘Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre, 
Ii Pest, le fut, ou le doit étre’ ” 


‘“¢ Or a pencil,” continued the jester, ‘“‘ and I will caricature you 
all in ten minutes.” 

‘* And send us to the print shops, do,” said Laura, who knew 
she had nothing to apprehend. 

‘‘Or wake Dr. Heavyhit, and I will talk Homer for an hour.” 

‘* Homer was a great man, a very great man,” said the Doctor 
opening his eyes. 

‘© Or call Julia into court, and I will talk nonsense for two.” 

‘‘ You are a great fool, a very great fool,” said the Doctor, 
closing them again. 

“* 1 am afraid the Doctor is very right,” said a kinder and 
sweeter voice ; ‘* but his buffoonery shall be pardoned, and his 
bidding shall be done.” And Julia Vernon stept lightly for- 
ward ; a slight, childish figure, with loose raven ringlets dancin 
upon her neck, eyes of the most prying jet, dark yet delicate 
complexion, and small features, expressive of almost hoydenish 
merriment. ‘‘ J] am here at your call,” she continued ; and 
Vyvyan, flinging himself on one knee with a theatrical air, began 
to chaunt— 

* And all fell down in a ring around 


That youth and maiden fair, 
For she they deemed was an ocean nymph.’ ”—— 


‘Is itso, Vyvyan?” said the lady; “‘ then, indeed, 


“ You can call spirits from the vasty deep, 
And they will come when you do call for them.’ 


‘* But rise, Tbeseech you ; for you kneel very awkwardly, and I 
have a thousand questions to ask.” 
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‘¢ Speak—demand ; I'll answer.” 
‘‘ Vyvyan Joyeuse, ten years back you were my playmate in 


the nursery ; you were called little Vyvy ; ; you were a noisy, 
refractory elf, whose principal delight it was to quarrel with me, 
and to fight with the mastiff,—to steal my grandfather’s snuff- 
box, and to burn Dr. Heavyhit’s wig. We shook hands and 
parted, before I could watch the developement of powers so 
early indicated ; and now, what have ten years done for you?” 

«Ey ery thing! I was then foolish and four feet high—I am 
now clever without vanity, and five feet ten without my shoes ; 
I was as noisy as Bow bells—I am as quiet as a bishop ; I was 

as obstinate as adamant—I am as pliable as a placeman ; my 
wit was as dull as a Mussulman’s firelock—it is as ready as 
Forsyth’s patent; my hair was as white as snow— it is as 
dark no, not quite so dark, as yours ; I was as clumsy as a 
churchwarden—I dance like Apollo I was little Vyvy, little 
Pickle, little Joy, monkey, puppet, toad—and I am Vyvyan 
Joyeuse, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge.” * 

«« And ae, ” said Julia, tapping her forehead; ‘‘ here ;—has 
time been able to do nothing more than the deepening of the 
colour of the hair?” 

‘« Why, yes,—no,—yes ; I can hardly tell. I have been but 
an idle being; talked a great deal, seen a great deal, laughed a 
great deal. Now and then I contrived to pick up a mad, smat- 
tering kind of learning—studied a little character, and a little 
Greek—puzzled my self with reasoning, and amused myself with 
rhyme. Many think me a genius, and you know I was always 
quick.” 

‘« Quick, Vyvyan!” cried the malicious lady; ‘‘ how often 
have you come to me with tears in your eyes, and your French 
lesson in your hand——’” 

“A truce, a truce, my dear Julia—I confess every thing. 
Ah! I remember well you could translate all—‘ J’aime—un peu 
—beaucoup—passionnément—tendrement—a la folie—point du 
tout, —before poor Vyvyan could accomplish one stage of the 
passion.” 

Julia coloured a little, but recovered herself in a moment. 
‘* Ten years have made some alteration, I suppose ;” and she 
put her little finger solemnly to her chin, and asked, ‘“ How 
often have you loved now, Vyvyan ?” 

Vyvyan paused for a minute, looked very serious, and began 
to recite slowly— 


** Many atime, many a time, 
In moonlight and mirth, in prose and rhyme, 
Blithly and blindly, warmly and coolly, 

Idly and angrily, falsely and truly ; 
I have wandered about in the nights of June, 

All out of heart, and all ont of tune, 
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To serenade eyes of liquid blue, 
And murmur my song to a sigh or a shoe. 
This have I done for nymphs and fairies, 

Kates and Carolines, Maudes and Marys; 
Two or three Janes, and two or three 





‘ Oh, no; only one Julia!” said he, sinking into prose and a 
bow; and we all laughed for five minutes, Julia the most 
heartily of us all. 

«¢ And what has brought you back to my feet so suddenly ’ 
How happens it, that out of so many idols you have none worth 
a distich to-night?” 

‘‘ Gone, fled ;—smoke, dreams, lies,” said Vyvyan; ‘‘ how 
happens it that [ am mad, sentimental, grave !—why, do you 


not know how that 


The little girl, the innocent child, 
With whom I drank and danced ; 

With whom fer a while I sang and smil’d, 
Wrote, reasoned, and romanced, 

Has posted to Andover,—flood and fire! 

And married with Christoper Stubbs, Esquire. 


‘‘ Never mind; vive la bagatelle! I might have expected it. 


‘ Cosi fan tutte, 

Tutte fan cosi,’ 
‘“« To-day I am here as free as the wind ; and to-morrow I will be 
the slave of Julia, Julia Vernon, whom I remember at seven 
years old, a wicked, smiling girl, wonderfully well skilled to 
tease and to torment—to guess riddles, and to tell fortunes—to 
mimic the old for the benefit of the young—to steal the tortoise- 
shell from her sister’s ringlets, and to play Goosey Gander with 
variations.” 

‘* Excellent! but I am wonderfully altered.” 

“* Wonderfully.” 

‘* Now I[ am a beauty and a wit; I invent fashions and bon- 
mots, adorn the dress circle,. and shine in the Morning Post. I 
read Ariosto and Petrarch; I study Mozart and Rossini ; mu- 
sicians dedicate their songs to me ; novelists draw me for their 
heroine ; Villars raves of my waltzing; and Irvine writes son- 
nets to my eyebrow.” 

‘‘ It is well; I will dedicate, draw, rave, and write with any 
on the list.” 

‘* Be itso: and now mark me, Vyvyan ; for every bad jest ] 
will doom you to absence, sobriety, and Zimmerman on So- 
litude.” 

‘* I will endeavour to become most laudably stupid.” 

‘* For every bad stanza, 1 condemn you to read Montgomery, 
(not Gerard,) and drink weak tea.” ~ ; ) 
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‘‘ Horrible ! a vast octavo warring upon a little verse ! Congo 
in arms against conceit!” 
‘«« And lastly,” said the lady, laughing and shaking her head 


prettily ; 


‘ My lord, my lord, beware of jealousy. 


« T will, I will,” said Vyvyan, laughing too; ‘‘ with the help 
of St. George and our Lady, I will hold mine own as I can.’ 

« You must hold your tongue as you can, Vyvyan; for my 
sister is going to pass sentence ;” and Julia skipped up to the 
throne of her sister-in-law. 

Then the Attorney-General rose, and read a paper, thus : 


‘* Be it known to all whom it may concern, 

“ We have accepted the rule and sovereignty of ‘ Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine.’ 

“« And we appoint our trusty brother, Frederic Vernon, 
to take upon himself the subordinate administration of 
its affairs. 

‘* And we desire that all who do us homage, tender their 
service to the said Frederic Vernon, at his office, 
Pall- Mall. 

‘‘ And we will that all our faithful subjects bestir them- 
selves in this cause. 


(Signed, ) “ MARY.” 


‘* And now,” said Lady Mary, ‘‘ what is become of our worthy 
uncle ?” 

‘* Sir Geoffrey has left us these three hours,” said Frederic. 

‘* And we have been holding a levee of all the young nobility 
of our realm, without his countenance and sanction. What will 
the world say! I shall figure in the papers with four asterisks, 
and the Duchess of —— will cut me. But to you I commit my 
defence. Good night to all.” And the company separated. 


(Signed,) PEREGRINE COURTENAY, 
Secretary. 
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THE EDITOR. 


Qu’il parle donc encore,—qu’il parle comme il pourra, et qu'il me dise qui il est, 
d’ou il vient, et d’od il a apporté les étranges curiosités qu’il m’a = ! 
ATHEK. 


«‘ And so, Mr. Frederic, you are going to set up a periodical ?” 

‘It is even so, Doctor,—infinitely true.” 

‘‘ Very meritorious, vastly amusing :—pray, did you ever set 
up any thing before ?” 

‘‘T set up a tandem last March, Doctor !” 

‘“Yes, and lodged me in a ditch last April. Look to it, Fre- 
deric, for the Whip and the Editor incur alike the peril of an 
overturn and the danger of ditch-water.” 

‘‘And, by the manes of my grandmother’s, so they do. I have 
not been a month in my seat, and the reins are giving way, the 
wheels playing the devil’s tattoo over the stones, and the leader 
curvetting right and left as if he had no idea of a straight line. 
Every post I pass threatens death and demolition; every 
pedestrian I meet looks knowingly at the cattle, and whispers 
to his companion, ‘go it, Sir,—he’s in fora smash! Bah! let 
me pull up for a second ; and reduce matters to order.” 

Thus then : 

Gentlemen Contributors, to drop all metaphor, and to drop 
all ceremony, it is necessary that I should make a few remarks 
on the line of conduct you are severally and collectively pursuing. 

Here I have before me a pile of papers of suflicient depth 
and of sufficient obscurity to pose the decypherer of De Repub- 
lica: quartos of quiet prose, folios of gentlemanly rhyme. What 
in the name of merriment do you take me for? Bacon or Con- 
fucius, Duns Scotus or Doctor Bentley? 

What in the name of virti, do you mean, Shafto, by sending 
me a critique of twenty pages upon the exhibition at Somerset 
House, when you know exceedingly well that a considerable 
expenditure of time, and a considerable acquisition of flash terms, 
have not yet enabled you to distinguish a Lawrence from a 
Vandyke or a Wilkie from a Jan Stein? Sir, you may take 
me at the most unpicturesque moment of my life,—take me from 
the Crown and Anchor, from the Fives Court, from Tattersall’s, 
and I will back myself at five to one to write a better critique at 
six pages an hour. 

What in the name of commonsense do you mean, Pendragon, 
by sending me a learned treatise, not composed without much 
labour, not perused without more, and not comprehended with 
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any labour whatever, for the purpose of overthrowing the exist- 

ence of Trismegistus, and showing Prince Hohenloe to be a true 
prophet ?—when you know exe eeding well, that an university 
drilling has hardly communicated to you the important basis of 
all reasoning, that two and two make four; and has altogether 
failed in convincing you of the no less desirable theorem, that 
the doctrines of the Treasury Bench are infallible.—Why, my 
dear Pendragon, you may arrest me at the most unargumentative 
period of my life,—arrest me at Almack’s in the last quadrille, 

arrest me at the —e. (Vestris and the Donna del Lago)— 
arrest me at s when I win my next thousand, or at Don- 
caster when the “wt I back walks over,—and, at any of these 
junctures, reason me dumb if I do not knock off a more sober, a 
more just, a more philosophical essay, in the time you would 
take to mend your pen. 

And, finally, what in the name of the muses do you mean, 
Willoughby, by sending me two portfolios and one small album 
crammed to the very margin with sonnets and love verses. 
If this be the ballast our vessel needs, c’en est fait—I quit the 
helm! IfI were to sanction with my name and authority such an 
outrageous import of tenderness and tears, where could I find a 
friend? Who would listen to my judgment in the side-box ? Who 
would look at my Bucephalus in the Ring? Who would laugh at 
my jokes at Brookes’s? Why, my dear Willoughby, I never saw 
but two beautiful faces in my life and I fell in love with neither 
of them; yet, by the spirit of Leander the Waterman, you may 
call me at the most unpoetical moment that ever an unpoetical 
man passed through,—you may call me from the paying of a cere- 
monious visit, or from the paying of a tailor’s bill; from the 
lecture room of Dr. Gall, or from the gallery of the House of 
Commons,—and I will wager Moore to Bow les, or the Chancellor 
to a filbert, that I beat you at love-rhyming, in the judgment of 
any bright-eyed Dulcinea from fifteen to twenty and from Lon- 
don to the Land’s-end! 

Are these the topics to which my attention is now to be de- 
voted? Venison and Champagne, Dice and Collinet, am I to 
apostatize from you for ever, that I may dabble with manuscripts 
and proof sheets, that I may be abused by the Critics and adored 
by the Blues, that I may be cut by the Bloods in Bond Street, 
and patronized by the Devils in Pall Mall. Be it so! 

But I have not done with my distresses.—Gentlemen Contri- 
butors, to you I am indebted for restless days and sleepless 
nights ;—my acquaintance with you has afforded a very rapid in- 
troduction to care and to calomel. Ere I engaged in this 
perilous vocation my siumbers were light, and my digestion was 
easy ; but you have filled my brain with the horrors of promises 
unperformed, and of talents misapplied. You, Aymer, were 
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profuse in your yows of attachment; but you kept your proofs 
for two months in your pocket :—you, Medley, led me to caleu- 
late upon a magnificent Essay, and you beguiled me with an 
Epigram. My honoured friends of the tribe of Balaam are those 
only that send an answer by return of post; the wits leave me 
to moan over rejected petitions and unopened remonstrances. 
Down to the ground, Vyvyan Joyeuse, do I bow to your sur- 
passing genius. But for three months, Vyvyan, have I been 
listening in vain for the bounding step of your gaiety, and pre- 
paring to hold both my sides at the exquisite points of your wit. 
You have left me, Vyvyan, to the consolations of a ‘‘ virgin 
muse,” or an infant spectator. What is it to me, when two 
sheets are kept open for you, that you have been occupied with 
rubbers, and occupied others with rhetoric—that you have been 
dreaming of an article at the feet of a little angel at Lady ’s, 
or have lent your manuscript to a superlatively critical Johnian ? 
Vyvyan, I love you; but may the fiends that have haunted me 
come, in heaven’s good time, across your pleasures !—may you 
know the miseries of that ‘‘ hope deferred,” over which your 
mee Editor has been weeping any day since the first of 
pril. 
My dear friend, Haselfoot, your criticism is full of grace and 
philosophy ;—you write like an ardent admirer of the tasteful 
and the true. There is no ill-nature in your censure, and there 
is no daubing in your commendation. But, Haselfoot, there is 
a fearful delay in your epistles, and a terrific gap in your MS. 
Are you conscious of an awful chasm between pages 10 and 17, 
which no labour or ingenuity of mine can ever hope to fill? 
Has the post failed, or has the coach broken down? Has your 
messenger sold his precious packet to some watchful rival, or 
has he worn it to threads, like Sancho, between his heel and his 
shoon? O! Tery you mercy—I did not understand you were as 
absent as Parson Adams. Who would have thought that eight 
solid pages of your fairest copy would have lain perdus for three 
weeks in the first volume of your Stephens’s Thesaurus ? 
Gerard Montgomery, my ‘“ tower of strength’—my glorious 
Troubadour, who will lead me in your train to gather the 


honours 





‘€ Of all maner of mynstralsye 
That any man can specifye,” 


you are the most punctual of contributors; your ‘‘ heart is in- 
diting,” and you have therefore no tardy pen. But, Gerard, 
how have you periled me! There is not a line of you that 
even a Thomson would have blotted ;—but we live in a canting 
age, Gerard; and a man must write in gyves to please the 
votaries of waltzing and the praisers of pirouettes. Gerard, 
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there are three sentences and a half of your delightful Trya- 
mour that will not escape the microscopes of the prudes. These 
virtuous ladies will never rest till they have hunted out a 


“‘ Cytherea all in sedges hid :” 


Lady Mary laughs at them all ;—but they have worried me into 
a bilious fever, Gerard. 

And why, Haller, could you not let the calm light of your 
ennobling philosophy shine out, and the full stream of your his- 
torical knowledge flow on, without disturbing us with a hit at 
the Whigs ?—And you, Merton, was it necessary to interrupt 
the glorious rush of your eloquence, to make a sly fling at the 
Tories !—You will not part with these passages. Well, sirs, I 
respect every man’s opinions when they are founded on princi- 
ple ;—but if you get me into broils, be the sin and the danger 
upon your own heads! 

And now that I have disgorged my spleen, let me hail my 
friends, with the courtesy of a Sylvanus Urban. 

Gentlemen Contributors, we shall amply redeem the hopes 
that ourselves and the public have cherished. One and all I 
thank you. I am a very Hotspur in my anticipations. When 
some cold-headed proser has said to me, ‘ the purpose you un- 
dertake is dangerous ; the friends you have named uncertain ; 
the time itself unsorted ; and your whole plot too light,”—I 
have answered the lack-brain that ‘‘ our plot is as good a plot 
as ever was laid; our friends true and constant; a good plot, 
good friends, and full of expectation.” Thoug h Montagu, and 
Ellis, and Heron, and Payne, and Frazer, and T ell, and ‘Bruce, 
and Mills, and Medley, and Lovell, have not yet brought up 
their forces,—is there not Villars, and Cecil, and Merton, and 
Montgomery, and Heaviside, and Murray, and Aymer, and 
Joyeuse, and Courtenay, and a dozen ‘“ great unknowns” in 
the field? ‘‘ We are prepared.” For myself, I will say with 


honest Skelton, 


** Holde up the helme, loke up —— 
I wolde be merrie, what winde that ever blowe.” 


Gentlemen Contributors, once more I thank you;—our bark 
is launching—our fates are intertwined —let old Michael 


Drayton declare how :— 


** Like as a man on some adventure bound. 

His honest friends, their kindness to express, 
T’encourage him, of ‘whom the main is own’d, 

Some venture more, and some adventure less : 
That if the voyage happily be good, 

They his good fortune freely may partake ; 
If otherwise it perish in the flood, 

Yet, like good friends, their’s perish for his sake.” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.—-THE TRIALS OF 
MARGARET LYNDSAY.—-SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


MR. ADAM BLAIR. 


THE transcendent success of the author of the Scottish Novels 
sa developing the poetical capabilities which lay hid in the history, 
imanners, and scenery of his country, has had the natural effect of 
calling into action a swarm of inferior minds, to pursue the track 
which he has opened, and to gather the rich gleanings of the harvest. 
[i is true, that there is scarcely a part of the vast prospect which 
has been left wholly untouched by the Scottish Homer ; but it is 
also obvious, that the very 2 erandeur and expanse of his design would 
prevent him from dwelling on many minutiz, highly interesting in 
ihemselves, and susceptible of much embellishment; and it is equally 
evident, that many of the objects which his master-hand has deli- 
neated, are capable of being placed in very different lights from 
those in which he has exhibited them, and of assuming another and 
a less dazzling, yet scarcely a less beautiful colouring, i in the hands 
of an artist of a different kind. Accordingly the individual strata 
of Scottish life (if we may use the expression) have been explored 
hy adventurers of various talents, and in various directions, but with 
equal success. We need only refer to Hogg, whose untameable 
vigour, homely truth of portraiture, and richness of fancy, almost 
persuade us to overlook the brutal coarseness of some of his delinea- 
tions; the rich romance of Allan Cunningham, his healthy and ui- 
sophisticated feeling, his fine peasantly chiv alry, and the delightful 
and (to use an old and expressive word in its original sense) kindly 
elow with which he animates and realizes all he describes; the 
sprightly tenuity and happy manners-painting of the author of the 
Entail; and last, though certainly not least, and forming in some 
measure a separate class by themselves, the authors of these three 
works whose titles we have prnced at the head of this article. We 
have included the memoirs of Adam Blair under the same head with 
the Lights and Shadows and the Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, as they 
confessedly emanate from the same junto of writers, and also because 
that worthy but ill-judging personage, the public, has chosen to 
attribute all the three works to one individual hand; an opinion 
which, as it is founded on report, an authority for which we profess 
ho respect, we take upon us unceremoniously, and on our own ipsi 
diximus, to contradict. We are aware that the right, now arrogated 
by critics, of making positive assertions without proof, is an unconsti- 
tutional usurpation 5 it is, however, the custom, and so long as it Is 
permitted to exist, we do not see why we should not avail ourselves 
of the established abuse, and dogmatize like other people; especially 

as it saves us the trouble of giving a reason for what we say. Not 
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that we are without good reasons for our present peremptory affirma- 
tion; the very different moral as well as intellectual complexion of 
the works in question, is of itself sufficient proof, if others were 
wanting. Much injury is sometimes done by these unauthorised 
filiations of the foundlings of literature. We were assured at one 
time that Lord Byron was the author of the Vampire, in the same 
manner as we are now required to believe that he is the author of 
the Dogs, and that he is not the author of the Age of Bronze 
(they who believe one may believe the other); and we have our- 
selves been convicted, in a biographical dictionary of living = 
of writing an execrable tragedy, which we have not even read; 
circumstance which has very much contributed to increase our dis. 
approbation of such impertinent proceedings. In the present in- 
stance, the error is partly accounted for by the manner in which the 
two names we aliude to have been habitually associated in men’s 
minds, for gond and for evil, from circumstances to which we need 
not refer; so that the idea of the one inevitably suggests that of the 
other, and the public, seldom very discriminating in such cases, has 
been in the habit of ascribing, not merely the good deeds, but the 
offences, of one partner to his coadjutor, on the same principle, we 
suppose, on which one head of an amphisbena might be impeached 
for the murders committed by the other. There is, too, a partial 
resemblance of manner, sullicient to deceive superficial observers, 
owing to the author of Adam Blair having unconsciously adopted 
some of the mannerism of his associate. 

The works before us are already so generally known, and have 
been so repeatedly criticised and commented on in reviews and 
magazines, as well as at tea-tables and conversaziones, as to render 
any very minute or elaborate surv ey of their contents unnecessary. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to a general view of the 
characters and capacities of these two writers, as far as we com- 
prehend them, and a correction of certain misconceptions into 
which some of our elder brethren ¢ appear to us to have fallen, in regard 
to the last of these volumes. We give the precedency to the author 
of Lights and Shadows, as being the wurthier of ‘the two, and 
because, i in our examination of Adam Blair, we may probably have 
occasion to moralize, an office for which we have no great inclina- 
tion, and which we naturally wish to put off as long as possible. 

The author of Lights and Shadows is certainly a man of un- 
common powers, though of a species which it is not very easy to 
define, from the difliculty of distinguishing between what is na- 
tural and what is superinduced ; for some of his most prominent 
peculiarities, both of manner and matter, are purely the result of 
circumstances. When we speak of him as a follower of Sir Walter 
Scott, we refer merely to his choice of subjects; for in all his 
acquired modes of thinking and w riting—in ail that distinguishes 
an individual writer from others of the same class, to a greater 
degree than he would otherwise be distinguished by the peculiarity 
of ‘nature, he is essentially of the Lake School, and more especially 
a follower of Wordsworth although strong traces of Coleridge 
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are likewise discoverable. We mention not this as detracting from 
his true and proper originality, which we do not consider as at 
all disparaged by such a statement; but because the above re- 

mark will materially assist us in comprehending the nature and 
scope of the remarkable productions before us. 

With this writer’s earlier works we are but little acquainted, if 
such an avowal is pardonable in a critic. His first poem, which 
we never saw, and know only by the extracts given in the reviews, 
seems to have been a wild, aimless, incoherent narrative, defi- 
cient, like many works of very young writers, in human interest, 
but containing many luxuriant plays of fancy, and many touches of 
domestic sweetness. His second work, a dramatic poem, we had 
not the courage to read—this, indeed, was before we were fully 


initiated in our profession. We were scared by its physiognomy at 


first sight. It appeared to be a long, cheerless, dismal, inter- 


minable series of dialogues, full of sickness, and death, and sepul- 
chres, and monotonous misery, and sickly religious sentiment; and 
the effect of reading it must have been similar to that of traversing 
the cemeteries of Scutari, so admirably described in Anastasius. 
We cannot doubt, however, that it contained a great deal of poetry, 
and much natural beauty: and, at all events, it was decidedly 
Wordsworthian. With his smaller poems we are better acquainted ; 
several of them are of the purely imaginative class, and are strongly 
marked by a passion for ideal beauty, and a propensity to sport 
amidst fairy worlds of his own creation, which has since found 
another channel, and one more in unison with the sympathies of 
general reado.s. One of the poems, subjoined to the work last 
alluded to, was remarkable, as exhibiting the rude outlines of his 
present form of writing. Had it been written in prose, it might 
(with the exception of the localities) have been published as one of 
the Lights and Shadows. 

The tales before us are an attempt to delineate the more striking 
traits of ordinary Scottish life, in a series of insulated sketches, 
which, however, may almost be considered as one work, from the 
unity of character and purpose which pervades them, and which in 
a great measure supplies the want of a combining story. Each 
feature is complete in itself, but we feel it to be part of a cor- 
responding whole, separate from which it could never have existed. 
They are short, and simple in structure, being founded, for the most 
part, on asingle incident—some one of the ordinary or extraordinary 
casualties of rural life, such as place the disposition and habits of a 
people in an advantageous poiat of view, or draw forth the interest- 
ing peculiarities of their situation. Nor éan-it be denied that the 
life of the Scottish people in general, and more especially of the 
peasantry, with whom our author is principally concerned, is rich 
in materials of moral and poctical interest. The sedate and 
austere character of their religion, the heroic recollections with 
which it is associated, and the intimate manner in which it mingles 
itself with their daily thoughts and feelings, and even their phraseo- 
logy—their familiarity with the noblest scenes of nature, producing 
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an elevation and refinement of character peculiar to such situations, 
and tempering natural simplicity with habitual thoughtfulness—the 
plainness of living, and the regular and unceasing routine of exer- 
tion to which they are accustomed, and the self-respect and homely 
independence thus produced—combine to form a character singu- 
larly adapted to the purposes of impressive delineation. We think, 
too, that there is something in the subject remarkably fitted to the 
author’s peculiar capacities. His genius is rather of the reflective 
than of the active kind. He takes no delight in the bustle of 
incidents, or in striking contrasts of character. He has a fine 
and delicate eye for beautiful objects in nature or in human 
life; but it is to the ‘* something far more deeply interfused,” the 
spirit which lives in them, and the emotions they are calculated 
to excite, that his attention is instinctively directed. He cannot 
rest in externals ; he regards them chiefly as introductory to an 
‘‘inner court” of deeper and more enduring beauty. His de- 
scriptions always either terminate in, or are pervaded by , reflection ; 
and, in the narration of events, he is less intent on relating what was 
said or done, than on tracing the se cret impulses which led to the 
action, and the feelings w hich accompanied it. It is not so much a 
history of his hero, as of his hero’s mind. His study is the inner 
man. Of this feature, which is more especially observable in his 
later publications, we shall have to speak more at large when we 
examine the scope and tendency of his writings. In the meantime 
we may take occasion to notice another point of resemblance 
between him and his master—one indeed which is in him treore 
marked and more prominent than in Wordsworth; we mean the 
leaning which is manifest in his mind towards subjects of a mild 
and tranquil nature. And this remark will serve to limit and 
qualify some of our preceding observations. In the selection of his 
subjects, as well as inhis management of them, he is guided almost 
exclusively by this principle. He dwells with fondness on all the 
gentler affections, and in every thing that either directly or in- 
directly ministers to them ; and, accordingly, all his stories are 
either such as in themselves possess this tendency, or are capable 
of being made subservient to it by the tempering hand of genius. 
Nothing turbulent or impure, no restless speculations or unre- 
gulated fancies, can exist within this sphere; or, if admitted, i 
is only as the “ dark materials” out of which he may create some- 
thine beautiful and happy. He loves to tell a ger ntle and heart- 
soothing tale—a tale of reconcilement, or brotherly affection, or 
innocent love, or repentant guilt, or quiet endurance. Even in 
his darkest pictures there is always something which redeems 
them from utter gloom. A mild charm is spread over all his 
delineations; scenery, characters, incidents, aud reflections, are 
transmitted to us through a certain calm ond softening medium, 
distinct alike from the dazzling frosty clearness of one writer, the 
stormy gloom of another, the cheerful vernal sunshine of a third, 
and the sultry glare of a fourth. Sucha style of writing, however, 
has a tendency to mawkishness and cant, as the disposition of mind 
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which corresponds to it has to effeminacy; and we are far from 
saving that our author’s good sense always keeps pace with his 
feelings and imagination. Some remains of the morbid  senti- 
mentality of his early writings are still visible. We do not mean 
that this is a prominent or obtrusive fault ; it would indeed be difh- 
cult to specify any one individual passage in which it occurs ; but 
its effect is not the less perceptible in the general impression which 
is left on the mind by the book. A more glaring error is the mix- 
ture of fact with metaphysics, which too often produces a most 
incongruous combination. The author overlays his descriptions 
with reflection, marring the simple beauty of the objects, and in- 
terrupting the pleasure of the reader, by philosophical suggestions 
which he superinduces upon them. His history and his comment 
jostle each other. Each would be good by itself, but the two do 
not harmonize. Speaking accurately, indeed, this error is more 
perceptible in the style than in the matter; the phraseology of re- 
flection does not coalesce kindly with that of action, and the result 
is sometimes unpleasing, and sometimes even ludicrous. We fear 
we have not made our meaning so clear to our readers as we could 
wish; and we refer them, as the best illustration of our remarks, to 
the volume itself. 

Flis characters (to resume the thread of our observations, which 
has been for a moment interrupted) are exactly such as might 
have been expected from an author writing under such preposses- 
sions, and for such a purpose. They are for the most part simple- 
hearted, affectionate, uncalculating creatures, guided only by the 
instinct of natural piety, combined with the influences of a simple 
religion, which, being implanted in infancy, has interwoven itself 
with the whole frame of the mind, so that its dictates are not dis- 
tinguishable from the voice of nature. They belong to the class of 
beings described by the poet, in his Ode to Duty: 

** There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth ; 
Blest hearts! without reproach or blot! 
Who do thy will, and know it not!” 


It never occurs to them to inquire into the expediency of what 
they are doing. Instead of stopping at every third step, to con- 
sider the consequences of their proceedings, they follow the light 
within them, and require no better guide. They are the very 
reverse of ‘* sophisters, economists, and calculators.” The 
manifest throughout a culpable ignorance of Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy. If they were required to give a reason for any 
one of their actions, they would probably be as much at a loss 
as the little girl of Miss Edgeworth, when her mamma (a disci- 
ple of the school of utility) asked her why her birth-day should 
he a day of rejoicing, rather than any other in the year—a perplexity 
which the poor thing would probably have felt in an equal degree, 
had she been called upon to give a reason for her preference of a 
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plum-cake or a wax-doll. They never speculate on their own 
reed sensations, after the fashion of many modern heroes and 
heroines, who seem to have little to do but to describe themselves, 
and to trace the sources of their own actual emotions—emotions of 
which, if they really existed, the individual could not possibly be 
sensible, except in their effects; a mode of proceeding which 
suggests the idea of a man anatomizing himself. They leave all 
this to the author. They think no more of defining w hat they are, 
what they are not, and how they came to be what they are, 
than a nightingale thinks of writing a treatise o1 music. We make 
no apology for such characters. They are at war with the ‘ spirit 
of the ave;” the ‘* march of intellect” has not reached them. 
In these thinking and enlightened times, when every thing is 
handled, and examined, and subjected to the test of palpable 
experiment ; when an attachment to, or reverence for, any object be- 
yond the sphe re of the five senses is justly regarded as enthusiasm, 
and morality itself has been rende ved intelligible, and reduced to a 
sober business-like calculation of profit and loss, it must be a little 
provoking to our well-founded seit-satisfaction, to hear of beings 
who are good without being conscious of it, and happy without 
knowing why; who find their account in transgressing the com- 
monest rules of expediency, and persist in drawing fortitude, and 
comfort, and moral renovation, from sources which our stronger 
reason has long since discovered to be neonentities. It is, we 
own, mortifying—but there is no help for it. Such beings are 
made tor poetry— and poetry is too wilful and obstinate a thing 
to be easily divorced from its favourite subjects. Speaking 
seriously, indeed, we doubt whether this scheme of heart, head, and 
conduct, which we have been describinge—this systematic uwncon- 
Sciousness (to use a word which expresses our meaning better 
than perhaps any other) is compatible with the state of things as 
it at present exists; whether, however natural it may have been 
in other aud simpler times, and however indispensable some of 
its elements may be to the formation of . truly good character, 
it is, as a whole, either right or (to speak more properly) prac- 
ticable in the present age. This. however, is matter for abler 
“and more prepared pens; and all that we have to do, with re- 
SSeard to the characters before us, is to trace their general linea- 
ments, and to point out their subserviency to the author’s pre- 
vailing purpose. 

It may be supposed, from the above definition, that there are cer- 
tain lights and situations in which he is more especially fond of 
conte mplating the human heart. He delights in pourtraying the 
unconscious graces of childhood, its Spo rtiveness, its engaging sim- 
plicity, and those occasional cleams of thought and feeling which 
betray the mysterious de pth of the yet undeveloped soul beneath— 
the joyous season of youth, luxuriating in its own life, and in the 
flow of natural affections; but he is most in his element when de- 
scribing the female character. It is the subject which, of ali others, 
accords with his peculiar style of painting. Those qualities, by 
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which his leading characters are particularly distinguished, are the 
very qualities which sit with peculiar grace on women. Here, 
accordingly, he is in his element. His women are, in truth, most 
delicate and beautiful creations; invested with angelic purity and 
sweetness, and yet not a whit 
too bright and good, 

For human nature’s daily food; 
throwing their hearts into the discharge of their daily duties; the 
most eraceful i in the scenes of gaiety, where all is graceful, yet com- 
forting the afllicted, watching by the bed of sickness, and reclaim- 
ing by mild and unwearied love the guilty and self- tortured spirit, 
as if they were born for nothing else. Religion in them appears, as 
through a translucent medium, in its true lustre; not discoloured by 
bigotry, nor turbid with worldly passions, but adorned with its own 
proper garniture of ‘a meck and quiet spirit, blending, in amicable 
union, the most inflexible purity of principle with the most uncom- 
plaining gentleness of manner, and forming, altogether, an image not 
to be contemplated without a mixture of delight and awe, than which 
nothing can be imagined more exquisite. 

And this leads us more immediately to the scope and tendency 
of the Lights and Shadows. its design appears to be to illustrate 
the influence of religion and the general afiections in supporting the 
mind under calamities of ail de rye and their restorative power 
in cases of guilt and error; and by thus exemplifying their effects, 
to promote their cultivation. We have named the two in conjunc- 
tion, for with him they are always combined. It is his philosophy 
to consider the better feelings of the heart, and, we may add, the 
soothing influences of external nature, as subsidiary to re ligion, or, 
in other cases, as introduct: ry to its higher operations—in fact, as 
an essential branch of religion itself. It may be doubted whether 
religion, in its fullest sense, can be considered the inspiring genius 
of this volume; but it is certain that the tendency is religious; or, 
to define it more accurately, a tendency of reconciliation. It is not 
easy to explain the full meaning which we attach to this word ; but 
those who are familiar with the moral system of Wordsw orth, as 
de veloped in his best works, will be at no loss to understand it. 
We refer more especially to the shorter narratives interspersed i 
the Excursion; the tale of E llen, the “* meek saint, by suffering, 
glorified on earth” —of the Deserted Wife—the Y outhful Soldier—the 
poor Pastor and his Family—the Jacobite and the Hanoverian—and 
many others, evidently the models on which our author has worked, 
both as to tlie selection of his subjects, and the spirit in which they 
are treated. A design of kindliness runs through the whole; an 
evident wish to draw out ‘ the soul of good which is in things evil;” 
to wean men from their bigotries and anti-social prejudices, without 
offending them by an open attack; to point out the beauty latent in 

many little accidents of daily life and local custom; in a word, to 
cherish all endearing ties and humanizing associations, and to re- 
concile man to himself by the same process which binds him to his 
fellow-men,. 
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When the general design is so benevolent, and the execution so 
conformable to the design, it will not be expected that we should be 
disposed to cavil about particulars. An amiable man, e neaged in 
promoting the welfare of others, is no object tor light er cold-blooded 
censure. We shall, therefore, merely notice one of the objections 
which have occurred to us, with regard to the manner in which this 
part of the author’s purpose is executed, and that rather in the way 
of doubt than positive opinion; it seems to us, that religion, in these 
volumes, is made too much a matter of impulse and excited feeling; 
that there are too many ecstasies, and horrors, and fights of imagi- 
nation. Excess, indeed, is the besetting sin of this age; every thing 
inust now be iiotin either in an unnatural elow, or ina myer cold, 
unaftecting light; the healthy medium of nature is almost entirely 
lost sight of: nor is it either very extraordinary or very censurable, 
if, while some would reduce religion to a mere saple ss husk of 
prudential ethies, or a skeleton of dry opinions, others should fafi 
into the opposite extreme of considering the frequent recurrence of 
certain exalted emotions necessary to its being, and of representing 
it as the secrets of the other world were shadowed out in the Eleu- 
sinlan mysteries—as an alternation of unnatural flashes and equally 
extravagant gloom. This, however, is only in a qualified sense the 
case with our author, whose error lies rather in bring’ ing one part of 
the subject forward too prominently, than in a neglect of the rest. 

We cannot conclude these remarks, without than! Ang the author 
for the view which he has afforded us of the interior of Scottish life, 
in the middle and lower — of the country population. Hf some 
features of the picture ane repulsive, and uncongenial to our associa- 
tions (which we are not d lispose d to deny), the general effect is such 
as to gratify, in no common degree, all v ho rejoice in the virtue and 
well-being of a community. It is impossible to rise from these 
volumes without a feeling of affectionate respect for those whose 
manners it deseribes;: and in this view our author may be considered 
as having rendered a service to his countrymen in general. Nor 
ought we to leave wholly unnoticed the fine touches of local scenery 
which abound in these volumes, although these are in a great mea- 
sure cast into shade by the living figures which accompany them. 
Ps We cannot say mue -h for our author’s style; it is florid, inelegant, 
fégnd diffuse. It is, indeed, remarkable, that while some eminent 
Scottish writers (more especially of the last age ) have been betrayed 
by their study of correctness into a sty le, smooth, spec ious, concise, 
and polishe “d, but dry, artificial, and devoid of power and animation, 
others, through want of judgment or desire of immediate effect, have 
addicted themselves to a manner of writing, spirited, indeed, and 
brilliant, but vicious, tasteless, bloated, and nearly analogous to 
that which, as a modern critic says, is called poetical because it is 
not prose, and which might with equi al justice be styled prosaic be- 
cause it Is not poetry. Our author’s great error consists in Imagin- 
ing that figures and phrases proper to a certain species of poetry, 
may be transferred without lnpropriety to the prose narrative. He 
has learned about halt-a-dozen peculiar forms of expression from 
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his favourite writers, which he repeats on all occasions, without 
intermission and without merey. To instance only one: ‘ As she 
issued smiling from her father’s door, or sat in her screner loveliness 
in the kirk on the sabbath-day.” Lights and Shadows, p.3.  ‘* What 


their eyes saw, or their souls felt, they knew not in the mystery of 


that magnificence.” p. 68. * She was lying down to sleep in her 
innocence.” p. 130.“ Maids, and wives, and matrons, who had 
come thither in the mystery of their hearts.” p. 202. ‘© A heart made 
happy in the power of its purity and innocence.” p. 329.“ Some- 
thing had touched her brain ix the mystery of that dreaming disease.” 
Margaret Lyndsay, p. 9. 

We had intended to point out those of the present tales which 
seomed to us particularly worthy of perusal; but they are all so 
excellent, that it would be difficult to name any one as possessing 
peculiar merit. li there are any exceptions to this general charac- 
ter, they oecur im the few stories founded on eloomy or revolting 
subjects. Amidst so many exquisite pictures of touching beauty, 
were we compelled to make a selection, we should specify the Lily 
of Licide sdale, the Twins, the Poor Scholar, Blind Allen. the Rain- 
bow, Consumption, and Helen Eyre, as peculiarly delightful 
sketches: the last is remarkable for the just feeling it displays on the 
subject of certain prejudices, which deserve severer re probation than 
is bestowed on them by the kind-hearted author. 


The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay may be considered as a contiiiu- 
ation of the Lights and Shadows, which it resembles both in purpose 
and manier of execution; the principle difference 1s, that the interest, 
which in the former was divided amone a number of detached stories, 
is here concentrated into one, and the characters accordingly ex- 
hibited more in detail. ft is the history of a young female in the 
lowest rank of life, one such as the author delights to describe, 
mild, affectionate, and unpretending, who is re presen ited as passing 


through a series of temptations at ol calamities in the strength of 


religious principle, and rewarded at last by the happiness which her 
patient endurance and unshrinking sacrifices procure tor those who 
are most dear to her. ‘Phe length to which our observations on the 
Lights and Shadows have extended, leaves us little to say on Mar- 
garet Lyndsay. The heroine herself is one of the most fascinating 
of the author’s creatiois, and casts a sweet and tranquillizing 
light of her own over the groups with whom she is successively as- 
sociated. The incidents are well imagined, and all is in admirable 
unison with the grand purpose of the drama. We forbear giving an 
abstract of the story, which we consider as an injudicious practice, 
except in particular cases, and unjust to the author. The extract 
we shall make, though not the best, has been selected as one which 
will bear detaching from the main story. It describes Margaret’s 
Visit to an old relation whom she had never seen. 

With a beating heart, she stopt fora little while at the mouth of the 


avenue, or jane, that seemed to lead up to the house. It was much over- 
grown with grass, and there were but few marks of wheels; the hedges on 


Se 


—— — 
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each side were thick and green, but unclipped, and with frequent gaps; some- 
thing melancholy lay over all about ; and the place had the air of being unin- 
habited. But still it was beautiful, "for it was bathed in the dews of a rich 
midsummer gloaming, and the ¢ lover filled the air with fragrance that revived 
the heart of the solitary Orphan, as she stood, for a few minutes, irresolute 
and apprehensive of an unkind reception. 

At last she found heart, and the door of the house being open, Margaret 
walked in, and stood on the floor of the wide low-roofed kitchen. An old man 
was sitting, as if halfasleep, in a high-backed arm-chair, by the side of the 
chimney. Before she had time or courage to speak, her shadow fell upon his 
eyes, and he looked towards her with strong visible surprise, and, as she 
thought, with slight dis spleasure. “ Ye hae got off your road, Tm thinking, 
young woman, what seek you here?” Margaret asked respectfully if she 
might sit down. ‘* Aye, aye, ye may sit down, but we keep nue refreshment 
here—this is no a public-house. ‘There’s ane a mile west, in the Clachan.” 
The old man kept looking upon her, and with a countenance somewhat re- 
laxed from its inhospitable austerity. Her appearance did not work as a charm 
or a spell, for she was no enc hantress in a fairy tale; but the tone of her 
voice, so siveet and gentle, the serenity of her face, and the meekness of her 
manner, as she took her seat upon a stool not far from the door, had an effect 
upon old Daniel Craig, and he bade her come forward, and take a chair 
‘** farther ben the house.” 

“fam an orphan, and have perhaps but little claim upon you, but I have 
ventured to come here—my name is Margaret Lyndsay, anil iny mother’s 
name was Alice Craig’ The old man moved upon his chair, as if a blow 
had struck him, and looked long and earnestly into her face. Her features 
confirmed her words. Her countenance possessed tat strong power over 
him, that goes down mysteriously through the generations of perishable man, 
connecting love with likeness, so that the child in its cradle may be smiling 
almost with the self-samee xpression that belonge .dto some one of its forefathers 
mouldered into ashes many hundred years ago. ‘* Nae doubt, nae doubt, ye 
are the daughter o’ Walter Lyndsay and Alice C raig. Never were twa faces 
mair unlike thantheirs, yet yours is like them baith. Margaret—that is your 
naine-—I give you my bie ‘ssing. Hae you walked far?) Mysie’s doun at the 
Rashy-rigys w? milk to the « calf, but will bein belyve. Come, my bonny 
bairn, take a shake o’ your uncle’s hand.” 

Margaret told, in a few words, the principal events of the last three years 
as far as she could, and the old man, to whom they had been almost all un- 
known, heard her story with attention, but said little or nothing. Meanwhile 
Mysie came in—an elderly, hard-featured woman, but with an expression of 
homely kindness, that made her dark face pot un pleasant, She was the only 
servant, and, after the first surprise, did quietly what she was bid, and set out 
the evening meal. While Daniel Craig closed his eyes, and lifted up his 
hands to bless it, Margaret could not but think the grey- -headed man, in spite 
of the character she had casually heard of him, must have a heart that might 
incline towards her, and she partook cheerfully of what was set before her, 
and with a good appetite after her long journey. When supper was over, 
Daniel told the servant, who had ate at the same board, to get ready the bed 
for the young woman,—* for my niece , Margaret Ly ndsay.” Mysie held up 
her hands with pleasure. ‘* The dochter 0 Els spy Craig, as 1am a sinner! 
Fair ta’ your bonny fac e—T'll mak the bed soft and sweet, if feathers and 
thyme sprigs will do’t,” and forthwith set about her business. 

Margaret felt her self an innate of her uncle’s house, and her heart began 
already to warm towards the old grey-headed solitary man. His manner ex- 
hibited, as she thought,a mixture of curiosity and kindness; but she did not 
disturb his taciturnity, ‘and only returned immediate and satisfactory answers 
to his few short and ‘abrupt questions. He evidently was thinking over the 
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articulars which s!e had given him of her life at Braehead, and in the lane; 
and she did not allow herself to fear, but that, ina day or two, if he permitted 
her to stay, she would be able to aw aken i in his heart a natural interest in her 
behalf. Hope was a guest that never left her bosom—and she rejoiced when, 
on the return of the old domestic from the be-room, her uncle requested her 
to read aloud a chapter of the Bible. She did so, —and the old man took the 
book out of her hand with evident satisfaction, and, fastening the clasp, laid 
it by in the little cupboard in the wall near his chair, and wished her good 


night. 


We have left ourselves but little room to discuss the merits of 
Adam Biair; and our readers have already heard and read so much 
about this performance, that they are probably somewhat tired of the 
subject. We shall simply observe, therefore, that it is a tale of 
lawless passion and poignant remorse, delivered in a vigorous and 
lively, but coarse and slovenly style ; and that its chief value con- 
sists in its least ambitious and most intelligible passages. Of the 
power of the author, or his intellectual character, as deducible from 
the work, nothing discriminative can be said; there being no pro- 
minent features to distinguish him from the herd of men of. talent, 
who, without any great originality of thought, compass of design, or 
skili in the construction of a story, have nevertheless contrived to 
excite a temporary interest, by poignant sketches of manners, inter- 
spersed with vivid, but glaring and somewhat inflated, pictures of 
mental excitement, or striking touches of description; much like the 
dramas of which Horace speaks :— 

“ TInterdum speciosa locis morataque recte 

Fabula, nullius Veneris, sine pondere et arte, 

Valdins oblectat populum, meliusque moratur, 

Quam versus inopes rerum.” — 
We do not think, indeed, that he is to be measured by the work 
before us. He is obviously out of his element ; and though nothing 
that he writes is likely to be wholly without power, he is surely made 
for something better than running up tawdry and flimsy articles for 
the Literary Bazaar. ‘The parts most to our taste are those in which 
Dr. Muir, old John Maxwell the Elder, and Lady Semplehaugh, 
bear a part. 

There is one point, however, relative to this work, on which it will 
become us to be a little more copious, as it las been so much and 
so warmly canvassed; we mean its moral tendency. The warmth 
with which this question has been debated on both sides can hardly 
be explained, except on the ground of party feelings. One critic 
goes so far as to compare it with the Monk; while another thinks it 
absolutely wicked to start a doubt as to its moral purpose. Now, 
if novices like ourselves, who have scarcely served our apprentice- 
ship either in criticism or in ethics, may venture ‘* within the wind 
of such contest,” we would humbly suggest a doubt as to either 
party being in the right. That it is a moral work, in the true sense 
of that word, we do not mean to assert; we think it, however, 
pretty plain, that the writer had no other than a good end in view ; 
as good a one, at least, as the majority of modern novelists. There 
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ure, indeed, some passages which cannot be reconciled with the 
contrary supposition. And while we join with the first-mentioned 
critic in condemning the work, we must, at the same time, express 
our opinion that much of the clamour which has been raised against 

has originated in causes very different trom a regard for morality. 
The ‘re is a factitious delicacy, closely connected with impurity of 
mind, which, while it shrinks from gross indecency, can tolerate 
the foulest sensuality, so long as it is expressed in refined language. 
It is its own image only that it hates; it cannot endure to see its 
own thoughts clothed in the language appropriate to them. It is to 
his infringement on this morbid species of decorum, in the case of the 
thirty ill-omened stars which frown at the commencement of the four- 
tecnuth chapter, that our author owes the outrageous abuse which he has 
incurred from mauy, whose sense of propriety was probably not tithe 
least startled by the scene of the rescue, and one or two other pas- 
sages. Our condemnation rests on different grounds. We disapprove 
of the work, not because it contains a single indecent passage, but 
because its general tendency 's to inflame tie passions, or, at least, 
to promote a taste for morbid excitement. We appe al to every 
unsophisticated mind, whether some of the leading incidents, and 
the manner in which they are told, have not this tendene y3 by their 
judgment we would stand or fall. The first question, indeed, which 
occurs on the perusal of a work of this kind, is not, whe ther the 
book is a moral one or the contrary, but why such a subject should 
have been chosen at all? Were the +e nota thousand others equally 
calculated to exercise the writers powers? It is an oflicious piece of 
impropriety —a mere gratuitous obtrusion of what is wrong. As to 
the paltry ple a, that justice is, in the end, administered to all parties, 
it is surely too contemptib] e to deceive even those who set it up. 
We could say more on this subject, but we fear we have already 
exhausted the patience of our readers. 

In order to do justice to the author, we will quote one of his most 
characteristic passages :-— 


It was long ere Mr. Blair fell asleep that night, but exhausted nature at 
last sunk under the burden of reflection ; and, for several hours, he lay buried 
in sluinber as profou ynd as had ever visited his evelids. ° 

He awoke, sitting bolt- upright in his bed, bis hands clenched violently 
together, his night-cap off, his hair on end, and the sweat standing in big and 
palpable drops upon his foreheat 1, and the sound of his own sereaming voice 
in his ear. He claspe «| his brows, and staring wildly about him in the dim 
chamber, strove instinctively, rather than consciously, to retrace the outlines 
of what he now felt to be nothing but a dream, al lihough he was still too 
much agitated with its delusions to be able to enjoy the sense of reality and 
repose. Everything, however, as he looked back, seemed to become 
darkened the moment his mental eye aj pproached it ;—every strong and dis- 
tinct image seemed to vani-h, and leave but a vapour behind it, and it was in 
vain he endeavoured to make out any consistent or intelligible notion of what 
had passed—although a sort of confused and distorted ‘ cloudland’ of terri- 
ble things still continued to lour above the whole surface of his imagination 
—the black river—the sob of his child—the water gushing into his eyes and 
ears, and then closing with a rushing sound over his head—the agony of 
mortal terror—the joy of sudden deliverance—the tears of joy—these hac 
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all been with him, and he felt that they had been with him as vividly as dur- 
ing the waking hours of the eventful day before. But other images had 
followed these, some of them as dark and as terrible, but the w hole’ texture 
of which seemed now to elude the grasp of his remembrance. He had 
a sort of obscure sense of having been fighting, wrestling, combating fiercely, 
hand in hand, with some strong adversary ;—whether he had stood. or fallen 
he could not tell, but there was such a mixture of the feelings of wrath 
and sorrow, that this was as nothing :— 


‘¢ Fantastic passions! maddening brawl ! 
And shame and terror over all !— 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid— 
Which, all-confused, he could not know 
Whether he suffer'd, or he did :— 

For all seem’d guiit, remorse, or woe— 
His own or others’, still the same, 
Life’s stifling fear—soul stifling shame.” 


What did not diminish, but much increase and strengthen the pain 
and horror of all this, was, that a sort of voluptuous, languid, suliry air, 
seemed to hang over the whole mass of the retros spect: red setting suns— 
broad, calm, purple skies—mighty trees, loaded with leaves and blossoms— 
these were the strange accompaniments—strangely jumbled together and ill 
defined, it is true—of screams, and battles, and headlong peril, and blood, 
and death, and misery. Beautiful women’s shapes, smiling eyes, and burn- 
ing blushes, darted in glimpses here and there from amidst the ‘thickest of 
—— Everything was waxing every moment obscurer and dimmer, as he 

azed back upon it. 


Dii meliora plis ! 


Before we conclude, it will, perhaps, be expected that we should 
say something on a work, publishe “lsome time ago, by the author of 
Adam Blair, but totally unconnected with it im subject ; we mean 
Valerius. It is an atte mpt to embody in fictitious narrative, after 
the manner of the modern romance, the manners, passions, opinions, 
and occupations of ancient Rome; differing, however, from Sismondi’s 
Julia Severa, and other works of this class, inasmuch as it professes to 
be a narrative of events by a conte mporary and eye-witness. To this 
supposition the style of the work is carefully accommodated, being 
thie ly interwoven with Latin idioms, which give it an air of silliness 
re sembling that of a literal translation, so as to produce a novel, and 
fi equently impressive effect. Valerius, the hero and narrator of the 
story, is a sort of Roman F rancis Osbaldistone, a native of Britain, 
but born of Roman parents, who visits the city of his ancestors, sees 
the lions, (we do not mean merely those of the amphitheatre, ) 
falls in love with a fair Christian ne ophyte, becomes a convert 
himself, marries her, and returns to Britain. The subject pos- 
sesses great capabilities to a scholar and. a man of genius. The 
thousand high associations connected with Rome—its architectural 
sple ndour—its imposing c ceremonies, sacred and profane—its manners, 
differing in so many striking points from our own—the various 
schools. of philosophers, answering, in a great measure, to our re- 
ligious sects—the mighty conflict of opinions accompanying the 
promulgation of the new faith—are among the most obvious of the 
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materials which such a writer might convert to excellent purpose. 
If the author has not done all that might be done, it must at least be 
allowed that he has produced a very animated and interesting work; 
nor is it any disparagement to his abilities to have failed in an 
attempt, in which none but a few extraordinary men have ever 
succeeded—that of writing on an ancient subject as an ancient would 
have written. We allude to the anachronisms of sentiment rather 
than to the violatiois “ costume, which are comparatively few. 


We feel no pleasure in hearing _ talk like aldermen, and 


flamens like church se Mier ‘st we might have heard it all, without 


going so far as the reign of Trajan for as nor ought the heir of the 
Valerii to make love like the heir of the Osbaldistones. 

But the greatest failure of all is in the introduction of Christianity, 
a subject which might have been made susceptible of the noblest 
effect ; and this deticiency is the more unpardonable, as every thing 
here was at his disposal—he might have had it all his own way—no 
one would have disputed the accuracy of his statements had they 
been ever so favourable. We confess that, from his account, we 
should be inc!ined to consider the new religion a superfluity and an 
impertinent intrusion. With the exception cf a few fine compliments 
paid to the sublime theology of the Old Testament, and an elaborate 


description of the death of martyr, we remember nothing that 


leaves any powe rfal i iannton in its favour, nor can we see how 
Valerius, or any one else, is the better for embracing it. Thraso 
himself, the martyr, is represented as having , subsequently to his 
conversion, joined the: Roman army in the pio ot Jerusalem, 

through pure hatred to the Jews, from whom his family had re ceived 
Almost the first act of Valerius, after his rece ption 
of the new faith, is to commit a deed of murder and treason; and the 
gentle Athanasia herself is introduced to us, on the same occasion, 
in the guise of a Helen Macgregor rather than of a Christian 
neophyte. Of the characters, the centurion Sabinus is by far the 
best. Nerophrastes, the Stoic, (we presume this is the Greek for 
Dr. Dryasdust,) answers to his name; nor are Licitius, his son, or 
the gay widow Rubeliia, much better. Dromo and Boto, the two 

slaves, are entertaining. Then we have the haughty priestess of 
Apollo, and young Se mpronia, who enacts the part of Ismene or 
Chrysothemis to her sterner sister. The catastrophe is huddled up 
in an exceedingly awkward maaner. It is in passages of solemn or 
splendid deseripti on that the author succeeds best. We extract the 
account of a procession made by the Sempronii to their family burial 
place, for the purpose of expiating the pollution which it had incurrred 
by having been made the scene of Christian worship. The chaunt, 
with which it concludes, breathes a more classical spirit than any 
thing in the work ; it is exquisitely antique. We except the last 


some injuries. 


stanza but one, of which the conce ption, though highly poetical, is 
not in the manner ot ancient poetry. 


But while we were moving onwards thus slowly and silently, we heard of a 
sudden a clang of cymbals among the trees, a little to the ri; cht hand, and the 
Centurion, saying, ‘‘ What procession can this be?” led ‘the way down a 
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narrow path branching from the main road, which appeared to conduct 
tuwards the place from which the sound preceeded. This path was winding 
and dusky, being edged on either side with pines and cypresses, so that for 
some space we saw nothing; and the cymbals having ceased again, the Cen- 
turion said, ‘“‘ I suppose it is some funeral; they have probably completed 
every thing, and have seen out the last gleam among the embers. Let us get 
on, tor perhaps we may be kept back by their procession, if they are already 
returning.” 

We quickened our pace accordingly, and held on till at length a sharp turn- 
ing of the road discovered to us a great number of persons who were standing 
quite silent, as if in contemplation of some ceremony or other spectacle ; but 
what it was, owing to the sinking of the ground beyond, and the intervention 
of such a crowd of people, we could not see. Several persons on horseback 
seemed, like ourselves, to have had their progress interrupted; but they were 
silting quietly, and making no claim. The silence of the whole assemb!y was 
indeed such, that Sabinus motioned to me to ask no questions, adding in a 
low whisper, “ Take off your riding-cap; it is some religious rite, and you 
see every body is uncovered.” 

The Centurion himseif, however, was not a person to be stopped thus, 
without wishing to understand something further of the cause of the inter- 
ruption; so ere long he began to manifest considerable symptoms of fretfal- 
ness. The one side of the road was guarded by a high wall, to the top of 
which a number of the more juvenile spectators had climbed ;—thejother by a 
ditch of great breadth, and full of water, bevond which was a grove of trees; 
and I saw him eyeing the ditch, as if considering whether, by passing it, it 
might not be possible, without disturbing the crowd, to get nearer the object 
of their attention, or at least to make progress in our journeye At last he 
beckoned to me to follow him, and the bold equestrian at one leap passed 
easily over the ditch, and all the reeds that bordered it. I imitated the ex- 
ample, and so did the Preetorian soldier, who had now come up to us; but 
as for Dromo, he was obliged to remain (patiently or impatiently) behind; 
for, of atruth, the animal he bestrode was in nowise calculated for such 
feats. 

We rode very quickly, therefore, along the margin of the trees, and ere we 
had reached the bottom of the declivity on which they grew, I perceived 
plainly that we had come close to the Sempronian monument, and that the 
ceremony, whatever it might be, was taking place immediately in front of the 
old tower upon the road. We gave our horses to the soldier, and contrived 
with some difficulty to gain the bank on the side of the way immediately over 
against it—the same place, in fact, where the Cretan slave had taken his sta- 
tion among the pine-trees, on the night when all those things occurred of 
which I have already spoken to you. Like him, we placed ourselves as quietly 
as we could behind the trunks of the trees, and, indeed, for our purpose, 
there could have been no better situation. We were contented, however, to 
occupy it as muchas possible without attracting observation ; for it was evi- 
dent, in spite of the curiosity that detained so great a multitude near at hand, 
there must be something mysterious or ominous of nature in that which was 
taking place, since not one of the crowd had dared to come forward, so as to 
be within hearing of the officiators. 

And these, indeed, were a very melancholy-looking group. For men, and 
women, and children of every age, to the number it may be of an hundred, 
appeared all standing together sorrowfully, aud in garments of black; while, 
in the midst of them, and lininediately by the base of the monument, two or 
three veiled priests, with their necessary assistants. seemed to be preparing 
for sacrifice a strong black bull, whose hoofs spurned the dust as they held 
him, and his giided horns glittered in the light of the declining sun. Sabinus 
nO sooner discovered the arrangemeut of the solemn company, than he sus- 
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pected what was their occupation, and he whispered to me, while as yet aii 
was silent, “ Be sure, these are all the kindred of the Sempronii. Without 
question they have come to purify the mausoleum, and to avert, according to 
the custom of antiquity, the vengeance of the violated manes. Behold,” said 
he, ** that tall and stately figure, close to the head of the animal on the right 
hand ; that, I know, is Marcia—y es, Marcia Sempronia—she that is priestess 
of Apollo the Palatine. Without doubt, these by her are her brothers.” 

*“ Some of her near relations they must be, » IT made answer, also ina 
whisper ; ‘‘ for observe you that young woman, whose face is w rapped in her 
mourning veil, and whose sobs are audible even through ail its folds?) T had 
one «limpse of her countenance this moment, and Iam sure it is the young 
Sempronia, the cousin and companion of the unfortunate Athanasia—the 
daughter of Lucius the senator.’ 

‘“* Poor girl,” replied Sabinus, “ From my heart do I pity her. See how 
she is in agony from thinking of that which hath befallen her friend. They 
are all joining bands, that the nearest of the kindred touching the priest, his 
deed may appear manifestly to he the deed of all. The Priestess of Apollo 

takes hold of the left hand of him that wields the axe, and they are all hand 
in hand. She, poor soul, alas! she is ill able to take any part in their ser- 
vice ; and they all appear sufficiently downcast.” 

At this moment, one of the ofliciators sounded a few mournful notes upon 
a trumpet, and its solitary echo thrilled the air. The priest who held the 
axe, clave at one blow the forehead of the blindfold bull. ‘The blood streamed, 
and wine streamed with it abundantly, upon the base of the mausoleum ; and 
then, while we were yet gazing on the convulsions of the dying animal, the 
trumpet sounded a second time, and the whole company sung ‘together, the 

sacrificing priest leading and directing them. Distinct above “all, yet low and 
stedfast rather than loud, I heard the voice of the stately Priestess of Apollo ; 
hut as for poor Sempronia, her notes were broken, aud her assistance feeble. 

The shadows of the tower and of the pine-trees lay strongly upon them, 
and I thought there was something of a very strange contrast between the 
company and their chaunt on the one hand, and the beautiful sculptures, 
full of all the emblems of life and happine ss on the other, with which, accord- 
ing to the gay dreams of Grecian fancy, the walls of the funereal edifice itself 

had here and there been garnished. “Fauns, and torch-bearing nymphs and 
children, crowned with garlands, and wreathed groups and fantastic dances, 
seemed to enliven almost to moc Kery the monumental marbles ; but one felt 
the real gloominess both of death and superstition, in the sttibaites and accents 
of the living worshippers. 


We have noticed several inaccuracies with regard to names and 
things. Ostia is written Ostium; this, however, is not so bad as 
the blunder of the Edinburgh Reviewer on Demosthenes, who sup- 
poses that the Orite must come froma place called Oritum. We 
have also the Janicular for Janiculum: Anthony as a prenomen ; 
and Athanasia as a name originally pagan. The compound, X ero- 
phrastes, contains no less than three barbarisms. The eagle is used 
as synonymous with centurion in general, whereas it was only used 
to designate the primipilus, or tirst centurion of the legion, who had 
the charge of the legionary eagle. And the ladies and gentlemen ct 
the story are described as siiting together in the Amphithe atre, like 
the good folks at Drury-lane, notwithstanding the edict of Augustus, 
by which separate seats were assigned to the women. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A ROMAN TALE. 


[tr was an hour after noon. Ligarius was returning from 
the Campus Martius. He strolled through one of the streets 
which led to the forum, settling his gown, and calculating the 
odds on the gladiators who were to fence at the appro oaching 
Saturnalia. While thus occupied, he overtook Flaminius, who, 
with a heavy step and a melancholy face, was sauntering in the 
same direction. The light- hearted young man plucked him by 
the sleeve. 

‘* Good day, Flaminius. Are you to be of Catiline’s party 
this evening ”? 


“ Not I.” 
‘Why so? Your little Tarentine girl will break her heart.” 


‘‘ No matter. Catiline has the best cooks and the finest wine 
in Rome. There are charming women at his parties. But the 
twelve-line board and the dice-box pay for all. The Gods 
confound me if | did not lose two millions of sesterces last 
night. Myvilla at Tibur, and all the statues that my father the 
praetor brought from Ephesus, must go to the auctioneer. That 
is a high price, you will acknowledge, even for Phoenicopters, 
C hian, and Callinice.” 

‘* High indeed, by Pollux.” 

‘«« And that is not the worst. I saw several of the leading 
senators this morning. Strange things are whispered in the 
higher political circles.” 

‘* The Gods confound the political circles. I have hated the 
name of politician ever since Sylla’s proscription, when I was 
within a moment of having my throat cut by a politician, who 
took me for another politician. While there is a cask of 
Falernian in Campania, or a girl in the Suburra, I shall be too 
well employed to think on the subject.” 

‘* You will do well,” said Flaminius gravely, ‘‘ to bestow 
some little consideration upon it at present. Otherwise, I fear, 
you will soon renew your acquaintance with politicans, in a 
manner quite as unpleasant as that to which you allude.” 

‘“* Averting Gods! what do you mean ?” 

‘* Twill tell you. There are rumours of conspiracy. The 
order of things established by Lucius Sylla has excited the dis- 
cust of the people, and of a large party of the nobles. Some 
violent convulsion is expected.” 
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“ What is that to me? J sg _ they will hardly pro- 
scribe the vintners and gladiators, or pass a law compelling 
every citizen to take a wife.” 

‘You do not understand. Catiline is supposed to be the 
author of the revolutionary schemes. You must have heard 
bold opinions at his table repeatedly.” 

‘“* | never listen to any opinions upon such subjects, bold or 
timid.” 

‘* Look to it. Your name has been mentioned.” 

‘Mine! good Gods! I call heaven to witness that I never 
so much as mentioned Senate, Consul, or Comitia, in Catiline’s 
house.’ 

‘* Nobody suspects you of any participation in the inmost 
counsels of the party. But our creat men surmise that you 
are among those whom he has bribe d so high with beauty, or 
entangled so deeply in distress, that they are no longer their 
own masters. IT shall never set foot within his threshold again. 
I have been solemnly warned by men who understand public 
affairs ; and I advise you to be cautious.’ 

The friends had now turned into the forum, which was 
thronged with the gay and elegant youth of Rome. “© T can 
tell you more,” continued F laminius ; ‘* somebody was remark- 
ing to the Consul yesterd: ww how loose ly a certain acquaintance 
of ours tied his virdle. ‘ Let him look to himself,’ said Cicero, 

‘or the state may find a tighter girdle for his neck.’ 
“ Good Gods! who is it? You cannot surely mean—” 
‘ There he is.” 

Flaminivs pointed to a man who was pacing up and down the 
forum at a little distance from them. He was in the prime of 
manhood. His personal advantages were extremely striking, 
and were displayed with an extravagant but not ungraceful 
foppery. His gown waved in loose folds; his long dark curls 
were dressed with exquisite art, and shone and steamed with 
odours; his step and gesture exhibited an elegant and com- 
manding figure in every posture of polite languor. But his 
countenance formed a singular contrast to the genera lappear- 
ance of his person. The high and imperial brow, the keen 
aquiline features, the compressed mouth, the penetrating 
eye, indicated the highest degree of ability and decision. He 
seemed absorbed in intense meditation. With eyes fixed on 
the ground, and lips working in thought, he sauntered round 
the area, apparently unconscious how many of the young 
gallants of Rome were envying the taste of his dress, and the 
ease of his fashionable stagger. 

“Good Heaven!” said Li igarius, ‘‘ Caius Cesar is as un- 
likely to be ina plot as I am. 

‘«« Not at all.” 
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‘¢ He does nothing but game, feast, intrigue, read Greek, and 
write verses.” 

‘You know nothing of Cesar. Though he rarely addresses 
the Senate, he is considered as the finest speaker there, after the 
Consul. His influence with the multi tude is immense. He 
will serve his rivals in public life as he served me last night 
at Catiline’s. We were playing at the twelve lines.’ *—Im- 
mense stakes. He laughed all the time, chatted with Valeria 
over his shoulder, kisse d her hand between ev ery two moves, 
and scarcely looked at the board. If thought that I had him. 
All at once I found my counters driven into the corner. Nota 
piece to move, by Hercules. It cost me two millions of Ses- 
terees. All the Gods and Goddesses confound him for it!” 

“© As to Valeria,” said Ligarius, ‘*] forgot to ask whether 
you have heard the news. 


‘“ Not aword. What?” 
‘“T was told at the baths to-day that Ceasar escorted the 


lady home. Unfortunately old Quintus Lutatius had come 
back from his villa in Campania, ina whim of jealousy. He 
was not expected for three days. There was a fine tumult. 
The old fool called for his sword and his slaves, cursed his 
wife, and swore that he would cut Cesar’s throat 

* And Cesar?” 

‘* He laughed, quoted Anacreon, trussed his gown round his 
left arm, closed with Quintus, flung him down, twisted his 
sword out of his hand, burst through the atiendants, ran a freed- 
man through the shoulder, and was in the street in an instant.” 

‘* Well done! here he comes. Good day, Caius.” 

Cesar lifted his head at the salutation. His air of deep 
abstraction vanished, and he extended a hand to each of the 
friends. 

‘* How are you after your last night’s exploit?” 

«* As well as possible,” said Cesar laughing. 

‘« In truth we should rather ask how Quintus Lutatius is.’ 

‘* He, | understand, is as well as can be expected of a man 
with a faithless spouse and a broken head. His freed-man_ is 
more seriously hurt. Poor fellow! he shall have half of what- 
ever [ win to-night. Flaminius, you shall have your revenge 
at Catiline’s.” 

‘* You are very kind. I do not intend to be at Catiline’s 
till I wish to part with my town-house. My villa is gone 
already.” 

‘* Not at Catiline’s, base spirit! You are not of his mind, 


* Duodecim seripta, a game of mixed chance and skill, which seems to 
have been verv fashionable in the higher circles of Rome. The famous 
lawyer Mucius was renowned for his skill in it—(Cic. Orat. 1. 50) 
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my gallant Ligarius. Dice, Chian, and the loveliest Greek 
singing- vir that was ever seen. Think of that, Ligarius. By 
Venus, she almost made me adore her, by telling me_ that I 
talked Greek with the most Attic acce nt that she ‘had heard in 
Italy.” 

‘* | doubt she will not say the same of me,” replied Ligarius. 
“Tam just as able to decipher an obelisk as to read a line 
of Homer. 

‘* You barbarous Scythian, who had the care of your 
education 2” 

“An old fool,—a Greek pedant,—a stoic. He told me 
that pain was no evil, and flogged me as if he thought so. At 
last one day, in the middle of a lecture, I set fire to his 
enormous filthy beard, singed his face, and sent him roaring 
out of the house. ‘There ended my studies. From that time 
to this | have had as little to do with Greece, as the wine that 
your poor old friend Lutatius calls his delicious Samian.” 

‘* Well done, Ligarius. [hate a Stoic. IL wish Marens Cato 
had a beard that you might singe it for him. The fool talked 
his two hours in the Senate yesterday, without changing a 
muscle of his face. He looked as savage and as usotionlens as 
the mask in which Roscius acted Alecto. I detest every thing 
connected with him.” 

= * Except his sister Servilia.” 

‘True. She is a lovely woman.” 
‘ They say that you have told her sc, Caius.” 

‘“So I have.” 

‘* And that she was not angry.” 

‘© What woman is?” 

“« Aye,—but they say—” 

‘“ No matter what the ‘y say. Common fame lies like a Greek 
rhetorician. You might know so much, Ligarius, without read- 
ing the philosophers. But come, [ will introduce you to little 
dark-eyed Zoe.” 

‘“* | tell you [ can speak no Greek.” 

‘* More shame for you. Itis high time that you should begin. 
You will never have such a charming instructress. Of what 
was vour father thinking when he sent for an old Stoic with a 
long beard to teach you? There is no language-mistress like a 
handsome woman. When I was at Athens, I learnt more 
Greek from a pretty flower-girl in the Peireeus than from all 
the Portico and the Acade my. She was no Stoic, Heaven 
knows. But come along to Zoe. I will be your inter- 
preter. Woo her in honest Latin, and I will turn it into 

elegant Greek between the throws of dice. I can make love 
and mind my game at once, as Flaminius can tell you. 

‘ Well then, to be plain, Cesar, Flaminius has been talking 
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to me about plots, and suspicions, and politicians. I never 
plagued myself with such things since Sylla’s and Marius’s days ; 
and then I never could see much difference between the 
parties. All that I am sure of is, that those who meddle with 
such affairs are generally stabbed or strangled. And though 1 
like Greek wine and handsome w omen, | “do not wish to risk 
my neck for them. Now, tell me asa friend, Caius ;—is there 
no danger ?” 

‘* Danger!” repeated Cesar, with a short, fierce, disdainful 
laugh, ‘‘ what danger do you apprehend a 

“ That you should best know,” said Flaminius ; “ you are 
far more intimate with Catiline than I. But I advise you to be 
‘autious. The leading men entertain strong suspicions.” 

Cesar drew up his figure from its ordinary state of graceful 
relaxation into an attitude of commanding dignity, and replied 
in a voice of which the deep and impassioned melody formed 
a strange contrast to the humourous and affected tone of his 
ordinary conversation. ‘‘ Let them suspect. They suspect 
because they know what they have deserved. What have they 
done for Rome ?—What for mankind !—Ask the citizens. 
Ask the provinces. Have they had any other object than to 
perpetuate their own exclusive power, and to keep us under 
the yoke of an oligarchical tyranny, which unites in itself the 
worst evils of every other system, and combines more than 
Athenian turbulence with more than Persian despotism ?’ 

‘* Good Gods! Cesar. It is not safe for you to speak, or 
for us to listen to such things, at such a crisis.’ 

‘* Judge for yourselves what you will hear. I will judge for 
myself w hat [ will : speak. 1 was not twenty years old when I 
defied Lucius Sylla, surrounded by the spears of legionaries 
and the daggers of assassins. Do you suppose that | “stand in 
awe of his paltry successors, who have inherited a power 
which they never could have acquired ; who would imitate his 
proscriptions, though they have never equalled his conquests ?” 

‘* Pompey is almost as little to be trifled with as Svlla. I 
heard a consular senator say, that, in consequence ‘of the 
present alarming state of affairs, he would probably be re- 

alled from the command assigued to him by the Manilian law.’ 

‘Let him come,—the pupil of Sylla’s butcheries,—the 
gleaner of Lucullus’ s trophies,—the thief-taker of the Senate.” 

‘* For heaven’s sake, Caius !—if you knew what the Consul 
said—” 

‘* Something about himself, no doubt. Pity that such talents 
should be coupled with such cowardice and coxcombry. He is 
the finest speaker living,—-infinitely superior to what Hortensius 
was, in his best days ;—a charming companion, except when he 
tells over for the twentieth time all the jokes that he made at 
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Verres’s trial. But he is the despicable tool of a despicable 
party.” 

‘ Your language, Caius, convinces me that the reports which 
have been circulated are not without foundation. IL will venture 
to prophecy that within a few months the republic will pass 
through a whole Odyssey of strange adventures.” 

‘1 believe so; an Odyssey of which Pompey will be the 
Polyphemus, and Cicero the Syren. I would have the state imi- 
tate Ulysses—show no mercy to the former ; but contrive, if it 

can be done, to listen to the enc hanting voice of the other, with- 
out being seduced by it to destruction.” 

‘* But whom. can your party produce as rivals to these two 
famous leaders?” 

‘* Time will show. IT would hope that there may arise a man, 
whose genius to conquer, to conc iliate, and to govern, may unite 
in one cause an oppressed and divided people ;—may do all that 
Sylla should have done, and exhibit the magnificent spectacle of 
a great nation directed by a great mind.” 

‘* And where is such a man to be found?” 

‘* Perhaps where you would least expect to find him.  Per- 
haps he may be one whose powers have hitherto been concealed 
in domestic or literary retirement. Perhaps he may be one, 
who, while waiting for some adequate excitement, for some 
worthy opportunity, squanders on trifles a genius, before which 
may yet be humbled the sword of Pompey and the gown of 
Cicero. Perhaps he may now be disputing with a ‘sophist ; 
perhaps prattling with a mistress; perhaps——” and, as he 
spoke, he turned away, and resumed his lounge, “ strolling in 
the Forum.’ 

% * % * * %* * 

ft was almost midnight. The party had separated. Catiline 
and Cethegus were still conferring in the supper-room, which 
was, as usual, the highest apartment of the house. It formed a 
cupola, from which windows opened on the flat roof that sur- 
rounded it. To this terrace Zoe had retired. With eyes dimmed 
by fond and melancholy tears, she leaned over the balustrade, to 
catch the last glimpse of the departing form of Cesar, as it grew 
more and more indistinct in the moonlight. Had he any thought 
of her? Any love for her? He, the favourite of the high- born 
beauties of Rome, the most splendid, the most graceful, the 
most eloquent of its nobles? It could not be. His voice had, 
indeed, been touchingly soft whenever he addressed her. There 
had been a fascinating tenderness even in the vivacity of his 
look and conversation. But such were always the manners of 
Cesar towards women. He had wreathed a sprig of myrtle in 
her hair as she was singing. She took it from her dark ringlets, 
and kissed it, and wept over it, and thought of the sweet 
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legends of her own dear Greece,—of youths and girls, who, 
pining away in hopeless love, had been transformed into flowers 
by the compassion of the Gods ; and she wished to become a 
flower, which Caesar might sometimes touch, though he should 
touch it only to weave a crown for some prouder and happier 
mistress. 

She was roused from her musings by the loud step and voice 
of Cethegus, who was pacing furiously up and down the supper- 
room. 

‘* May all the Gods confound me, if Cesar be not the deepest 
traitor, or the most miserable idiot, that ever intermeddled with 
a plot!” 

Zoe shuddered. She drew nearer to the window. She stood 
concealed from observation by the curtain of fine network which 
hung over the aperture, to exclude the annoying insects of the 
climate. 

“ And you, too!” continued Cethegus, turning fiercely on 
his accomplice ; ‘* you to take lits part against me ty ou, who 
proposed the scheme yourself ! ’ 

« My dear Caius Cethegus, you will not understand me. I 
proposed the scheme, and I will joi in executing it. But 
policy is as necessary to our plans as boldness. I did not wish 
to startle Casar—to lose his co-operation—perhaps to send him 
off with an information against us to Cicero and Catulus. He 
was so indignant at your suggestion, that all my dissimulation 
was scarcely sufficient to prevent a total rupture.” 

‘* Indignant! The Gods confound him!—he prated about 
humanity, and generosity, and moderation. By Hercules, | 
have not heard such a lecture since [ was with Nenochares at 
Rhodes.” 

‘* Cesar is made up of inconsistencies. He has boundless 
ambition, unquestioned courage, admirable sagacity. Yet I 
have freque tly observed in him a womanish weakness at the 
sight of pain. [remember that once one of his slaves was taken 
ill while carrying his litter. He alighted, put the fellow in his 
yjlace, and w ‘alked home in a fall of snow. I wonder that you 
could be so ill-advised as to talk to him of massacre, and pillage, 
and conflagration. You might have foresee ‘n that such propo- 
sitions would disgust a man of his temper.” 

“1 donot know. I have not your self-command, Lucius. 
I hate such conspirators. What is the use of them? We must 
have blood—blood,—hacking and tearing work—bloody work !” 

‘* Do not grind your tee th, my dear Caius ; and lay down the 
carving- knife. By Hercules, you have cut up all the stuffing of 
the couch.” 

‘* No matter ; we shall have couches enough soon,—and down 
to stuff them with,—and purple to cover them, —and pretty women 
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to loll on them,—unless this fool, and suchas he, spoil our plans. 
I had something else to say. The essenced fop wishes to seduce 
Zoe from me.” 

° Impossible ! ! You misconstrue the ordinary gallantries 
which he is in the habit of paying to every handsome face.” 

‘* Curse on his ordinary gallantries, and his verses, and_ his 
compliments, and his sprigs of myrtle! If Cesar should dare— 
by He re ules, I will tear him to pieces in the middle of the 
forum. 

‘* Trust his destruction to me. We must use his talents and 
influence—thrust him upon every danger—make him our instru- 
ment while we are contending—our peace-offering to the Senate 
if we fail—our first victim if we succeed.” 

‘© Hark! what noise was that?” 

‘* Somebody in the terrace !—lend me your dagger.” 

Catiline rushed to the window. Zoe was standing in the 
shade. He stepped out. She darted into the room—passed 
like a flash of lightning by the startled Cethegus—flew down the 
stairs—through ‘the court—through the vestibule—through the 
street. Steps, voices, lights, came fast and confusedly be hind 
her ;—but with the spe ed of love and terror she gained upon 
her pursuers. She fled through the wilderness of unknown and 
dusky streets, till she found herself, breathless and exhausted, in 
the midst of a crowd of gallants, who, with chaplets on their 
heads, and torches in their hands, were reeling from the portico 
of a stately mansion. 

The foremost of the throng was a youth whose slender figure 
and beautiful countenance seemed hardly consistent with his sex. 
But the feminine delicacy of his features rendered more frightful 
the mingled sensuality and ferocity of their expression. The 
libertine audacity of his stare, and the grotesque foppery of his 
apparel, seeme .d to indicate at least a partial insanity. Flinging 
one arm round Zoe, and tearing away her veil with the other. he 
disclosed to the gaze of his thronging companions the regular 
features and large dark eyes which characterise Athenian 
beauty. 

‘** Clodius has all the luck to night,” cried Ligarius. 

** Not so, by Hercules,” said Marcus Ceoelius ; ‘* the girl is 
fairly our common prize; we will fling dice for her. The 
Venus * throw, as it ought to do, shall decide.” 

‘* Let me go—let me go, for Heaven's sake,” cried Zoe, 
struggling with Clodius. 

‘© What a charming Greek accent she has. Come into the 
house, my little Athenian nightingale.” 


* Venus was the Roman term for the highest throw on the dice 
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“ Oh! what will become of me? If you have mothers—if 
vou have sisters——” 

‘« Clodius has a sister,” muttered Ligarius, ‘‘ or he is much 
belied.” 

‘« By Heaven, she is weeping,” said Clodius. 

‘< If she were not evidently a Greek,” said Coelius, ‘* I should 
take her for a vestal virgin.” 

‘* And if she were a vestal virgin,” cried Clodius fiercely ; 
‘it should not deter me. This way;—no_ struggling—no 
screaming.” 

6 Struggling ! screaming!” exclaimed a gay and command- 
ing voice ; * You are making very ungentle ‘love, Clodius.” 

The whole party started. Cesar had mingled with them un- 
perceived, 

The sound of his voice thrilled through the very heart of Zoe. 
With a convulsive effort she burst from the grasp of her insolent 
admirer, flung herself at the feet of Cesar, and clasped his 
knees. ‘The moon shone full on her agitated and imploring face ; 
her lips moved, but she uttered no sound. He gazed at her for 
an instant—raised her—clasped her to his bosom. ‘* Fear no- 
thing, my sweet Zoe.” ‘Then, with folded arms, and a smile of 
placid defiance, he placed himself between her and Clodias. 

Clodius staggered forward, flushed with wine and rage, and 
uttering alternately a curse and a hiccup. 

" By Pollux this passes a jest. Cesar, how dare you insult 
me thus ?” 

‘* A jest! IT am as serious as a Jew on the Sabbath. Insult 
you! For such a pair of eyes | would insult the whole consular 
bench, or I should be as insensible as King Psammis’s mummy.” 

‘© Good Gods, Cesar!” said Marcus Coelius, interposing ; ‘* you 
cannot thing it worth while to get into a brawl for a little Greek 
oirl ! ” 

‘‘ Why not? the Greek girls have used me as well as those 
of Rome. Besides, the whole reputation of my gallantry is at 
stake. Give up sucha lovely woman to that drunken boy! My 
character would be gone for ever. No more perfumed tablets, 
full of vows and raptures ! No more toying with fingers at the 
Circus. No more evening walks along the Tiber. No more 
hiding in chests, or jumping from windows. I, the favoured 
suitor of half the white stoles in Rome, could never again aspire 
above a freed-woman. You a man of gallantry, and think 
of such a thing! For shame, my dear Coelius! Do not let 
Clodia hear of it.” 

While Cesar spoke he had been engaged in keeping Clodius 
at arm’s length. The rage of the frantic lbertine increased as 
the struggle continued. ‘* Stand back as vou value your life,” 
he cried; “* T will pass.” 
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‘“‘ Not this way, sweet Clodius. I have too much regard for 
you to suffer you to make love at such disadvantage. You 
smell too much of Falernian at present. Would you stifle 
your mistress?) By Hercules, you are fit to kiss nobody now, 
except old Piso, when he is tumbling home in the morning from 
the vintners.” * 

Clodius plunged his hand into his bosom, and drew a little 
dagger, the faithful companion of many desperate adventures. 

‘¢ Oh, Gods! he will be murdered!” cried Zoe. 

The whole throng of revellers was in agitation. The street 
fluctuated with torches and lifted hands. It was but for a mo- 
ment. Cesar watched with a steady eye the descending hand of 
Clodius, arrested the blow, seized his ant: igonist by the throat, 
and flung him against one of the pillars of the portico with such 
violence, that he rolle d, stunned and senseless, on the ground. 

‘* He is killed,” cried several voices. 

‘* Fair self-defence, by Hercules!” said Marcus Ceelius. 

‘ Bear witness, you all saw him draw his dagger.” 

‘«¢ He is not dead—he breathes,” said Ligarius. ‘¢ Carry him 
into the house ; he is dreadfully bruise d.’ 

The rest of the party retired with Clodius. Cocelius turned to 
Cesar. 

‘* By all the Gods, Caius! you have won your lady fairly. 
A splendid victory! You deserve a triumph.” 

«© What a madman Clodius has bec aa ' 

‘* Intolerable. But come and sup with me on the Nones. 
You have no objection to meet the Censul?” 

‘Cicero? None atall. We need not talk politics. Our 
old dispute about Plato and Epicurus will furnish us with plenty 
of conversation. So reckon upon me, my dear Marcus, and 
farewell.” 

Cesar and Zoe turned away. As soon as they were beyond 
hearing, she began in great agitation :— 

‘Cesar, you are in danger. IL know all. I overheard 
Catiline and Cethegus. You are engaged in a project which 
must lead to certain destruction.” 

‘* My beautiful Zoe, I live only for glory and pleasure. For 
these I have never hesitated to hazard an existence which they 
alone render valuable to me. In the present case, I can assure 
you that our scheme presents the fairest hopes of success.” 

‘* So much the worse. You do not know—you do not under- 
stand me. I speak not of open peril, but of secret treachery. 
Catiline hates you ;—Cethegus hates you ;—your destruction is 
If you survive the contest, you perish in the first 


resolved. 
They detest you for your moderation ;—they 


hour of v ictory. 


* Cic, in Pis. 
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are eager for blood and plunder. Lt have risked my life to bring 
you this warning ; but that is of little moment. Farewell!—Be 
happy!” 

Cesar stopped her. ‘* Do you fly from my thanks, dear 
Zoe?” 

‘* | wish not for your thanks, but for your safety ;—I desire 
not to defraud Valeria or Servilia of one caress, extorted from 
eratitude or pity. Be my feelings what they may, I have learnt 
in a fearful school to endure and to suppress them. I have 
been taught to abase a proud spirit to the claps and hisses of the 
vulgar ;—to smile on suitors who united the insults of a despi- 
cable pride to the endearments of a loathsome fondness ;—to 
affect sprightliness with an aching head, and eyes from which 
tears were ready to gush ;—to feign love with curses on my lips, 
and madness in my brain. Who feels for me any esteem—any 
tenderness? Who will shed a tear over the nameless grave 
which will soon shelter from cruelty and scorn the broken heart 
of the poor Athenian girl? but you, who alone have addressed 
her in her degradation with a voice of kindness and respect, 
farewell. Sometimes think of me,—not with sorrow ;—no: J] 
could bear your ingratitude, but not your distress. Yet, if it 
will not pain you too much, in distant days, when your lofty 
hopes and destinies are accomplished,—on the evening of some 
mighty victory,—in the chariot of some magnificent triumph, — 
think on one who loved you with that exceeding love which only 
the miserable can feel. Think that, wherever her exhausted 
frame may have sunk beneath the sensibilities of a tortured 
spirit,—in whatever hovel or whatever vault she may have closed 
her eyes,—whatever strange scenes of horror and pollution may 
have surrounded her dying bed, your shape was the last that 
swam before her sight—your voice the last sound that was ring- 
ing in her ears. Yet turn your face to me, Cesar. Let me 
carry away one last look of those features, and then——” He 
turned round. He looked at her. He hid his face on her 
bosom, and burst into tears. With sobs long and loud, and 
convulsive as those of a terrified child, he poured forth on her 
bosom the tribute ef impetuous and uncontrollable emotion. 
He raised his head; but he in vain struggled to restore compo- 
sure to the brow which had confronted the frown of Sylla, and 
the lips which had rivalled the eloquence of Cicero. He several 
times attempted to speak, but in vain; and his voice still faltered 
with tenderness, when, after a pause of several minutes, he thus 
addressed her :— 

‘ My own dear Zoe, your love has been bestowed on one 
who, if he cannot merit, can at least appreciate and adore you. 
Beings of similar loveliness, and similar devotedness of affection, 
mingled, in all my bovish dreams of greatness, with visions of 
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curule chairs and ivory cars, marshalled legions and — 
fasces. Such I have endeavoured to find in the w orld; and, 1 
their stead, I have met with selfishness, with vanity, ‘with fri 
volity, with falsehood. The life which you have preserved is a 
boon less valuable than the affection 
‘Oh! Cesar,” interrrupted the blushing Zoe, ‘ think only 
on your own security at present. If you feel as you speak,— 
but you are only mocking me,—or perhaps | your compassion——’ 
‘«* By Heaven!—by every oath that is binding ” 

‘Alas! alas! Caesar, were not all the same oaths sworn yes- 
te aon to Valeria? But I will trust you, at least so far as to 
partake your present dangers. Flight may be necessary :—form 
your plans. Be they what they may, there is one who, in exile, 
in poverty, in peril, asks only to wander, to beg, to die with 
you.” 

‘* My Zoe, I do not anticipate any such necessity. To re- 
nounce the conspiracy without renouncing the principles on which 
it was originally undertaken ;—to elude the vengeance of the 
Senate without losing the confidence of the people, is, indeed, 
an arduous, but not an impossible, task. I owe it to myself 
and to my country to make the attempt. There is still ample 
time for consideration. At present 1 am too happy in love to 
think of ambition or danger.’ 

They had reached the door of a stately palace. Cvzesar struck 
it. It was instantly opened by a slave. Zoe found herself in a 
magnificent hall, surrounded by pillars of green marble, between 
which were ranged the statues of the long line of Julian 








nobles. 

** Call Endymion,” said Cesar. 

The confidential freed-man made his appearance, not without 
a slight smile, which his patron’s good nature emboldened him to 
hazard, at perceiving the beautiful Athenian. 

‘* Arm my slaves, Endymion ; there are reasons for precau- 
tion. Let them relieve each othe ‘ron guard during the night. 
Zoe, my love, my preserver, why are your cheeks so “pale ? » ‘Let 
me kiss some bloom into them. How you tremble! Endymion, 
a flask of Samian and some fruit. Bring them to my apart- 


ments. This way my sweet Zoe.” 


* * * * «© © *® * 
T. M. 




















THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


A FRAGMENT. 


$ + a * * “ * * 


I. 
Is it the sun that opens these dim eyes ? 
‘The morning dew that wets this matted hair ?— 
‘ It is the sun that lights this stony lair— 
‘ Awake, my brothers ; brothers dear, arise! 
‘ Yet sleep ye on, for there is peace in sleep, 
When spirits plunge in visions sweet and deep, 
* Earth-freed and pure, swimming the boundless ocean 
Of sunless space, breathing its own clear light— 
‘ And such a vision 1 have dream’d to- night, 
‘ Thinking myself a disembodied motion— 
‘ But now upon the earth again L creep.’ 


LT. 
fle stretcl’d his limbs, for they were stiff and chill; 
He strain’d his eyes, and bent his slumbering will 
To look upon the day-beam gently peering ; 
And now he spake with accents most endearing 
To his six brothers; but no voice was there, 

No low breath linger’d on his anxious ear: 

They seem’d as dead; and then a quivering fear 
Came over him; his eye look’d up in prayer: 
Trembling he felt his younger brother's cheek, 

And bow’d himself again, a suppliant meek, 

And took the cold hand to his own warm heart, 
And kiss’d the pale lips with a love unblenching ;— 

The pale lips move with a convulsive start, 

The fingers cold his feverish flesh are clenching : 
He bore him quickly from that cavern darkling 
To the green vale where matin beams were sparkling, 

The pure air play’d upon his pallid face, 

And where the cool transparent brook was dancing, 
In that fresh hour of sounds and sweets entrancing, 
The youth wak’d up, to meet a brother’s blest embrace. 


Lif. 


The earth was embroider’d with half-blown flowers, 
The grass was wet with night’s softest showers, 
And the dripping leaves in the sun were glistening 
Like the tearful eye of an innocent maid, 
To some old fable of sorrow liste ning, 
Where hope still sits on the trenchant blade, 
And the crown of true-love is at last display’d. 


* 
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There were voices of joy in the peaceful wind, 


As the small birds were twittering each to his kind, 
*Midst the tremulous hum of the myriad flies, 
And the buz of the golden bee’s deep horn ; 


The sounds of the air, and the tint of the skies, 
The mantle of gray over all which lies, 


And the odorous breathings of that fresh morn, 
Were life and delight to each gentle brother, 
As they eazed in speechless love at each other. 


lV. 


These were delights of high and solemn tone: 


But dim as dreams of long-forgotten thines, 
Or like the mystic veil by fancy thrown 
O’er some abstracted soul, musing alone, 


Till earth, and air, and the star-spangle id zone, 


Seem but the work of his imaginings. 

Their eyes drank in the gentle sun-beam slanting 
Down the thick covert with a light enchanting, 
The music of the air their voices hushing, 

With a persuasive and o’erpowering spell: 

But, even as the playful brook was gushing 
To the far river, did their spirits well 

To their deep tendency ; their earthly feeling 

Was lost in what their sleep had been revealing. 

wi 

‘ Brother, the first beams of the day 

‘ Were wont to call us up to pray; 

The birds are singing God’s high praise, 

The very flowers a breath do raise 

‘ Of incense to His holy power ; 

Brother, it is all nature’s hour 

‘Of orison.’ And so they knelt them down 

In the green temple of that sunny vale, 

And bade their Lord and glorious Maker hail, 
And ask’d of their pure faith the blessed crown 
Promis’d by Him that died upon the cross: 
And, as the ‘y knelt upon the springing moss, 
They look’ d again upon that beauteous scene; 

The mist had fled before their simple prayers: 
The brook, the trees, the flowers, were then, | we n, 
Clear written notes of what themselves had been, 
Haunts of their early faith, memorials of their cares. 


~ 


~ 


VI. 
Yet, since those brothers knelt upon that soil, 
Or heard that fountain’s low, romantic coil, 
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Or saw the pine-wood sleeping in the sun, 

There had been many a weary year outspun. 

Since there the holy Seven had trod 

To muse the praises ef their God, 

Two hundred garbs of greenery 

Che Spring had given to tield and tree ; 

Two hundred icy shrouds and pale 

Had Winter spread along that vale ; 

Crumbled was many a fane and sturdy tower. 
Ramparts of war and shrines of kingly fame, 

Ashes and dust was many a dome of power, 
But yet the hills and vallies look’d the same. 


Vil. 


QO vital Spirit of nature, thou alone 

Givest a perdurable garment to this earth, 

And thou sitt’st momeatly smiling at the birth 
Of myriad torms of life, that thou hast known 
Before the first day broke! eternal forms, 
That not the parching sun, nor scattering storms, 
Nor winter’s ice can change. Proud cities fall, 
Time hides them with his black funereal pall, 
Languages die, and many a scheme of pride 

Leaves but the slime that marks the reptile’s way ; 

But streams, that in the sedgy vallies play,— 
Flowers of delight, in leafy nooks that hide,— 
Trees, that in kissing clumps or forests bide, 

And the soft gales in their green mantles told,— 

Mountains, below whose heads the winds are roll’ d,— 
And seas, that heave with an undying tide,— 
These are ‘ for all time,’ uttering words of truth, 
Love, joy, and wisdom, in their ceaseless youth. 


VITI. 


And yet they gaz’d:—they look’d upon that place 
As lovers, mee ting after tedious years, 
Scan the chang’d lineaments of each dear face, 
And yainly seek the freshness and the grace 
That mantled once in eyes, undimm’d by tears. 
And yet they gaz’d: that hollow leafless trunk 
Was unremember’d; the precipitous hill 
Had lost its ancient pathways; and the rill 
Into a deeper bed of earth had sunk 
They wonder’d, yet they spake not. The re’s a voice, 
Not unfamiliar, on their silence breaking ; 
‘We come—we join you—let our souls rejoice— 
‘ Hark to the blest hymn of our brothers’ waking :'—- 
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‘Sleep, forsake us; may the soul 
‘ Gladden in its Maker’s sight, 
‘ As the clouds, that o’er us roll, 
‘ Sparkle in the morning light. 


‘ God of lite, be Thou the ray 

‘ Of our dim and wandering course; 
‘ Light us, as the star of day, 

‘On to Truth’s eternal source.’ 





THE SPRING SHOWER. 


Away to that snug nook ; for the thick shower 
Rushes on stridingly. Ay, now it comes, 
Glancing about the leaves with its first drips, 
Like snatches of faint music. Joyous thrush, 

It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 

To thy bubbling shrillness. Now it louder falls, 
Pattering, like the far voice of leaping rills ; 
And now it breaks upon the shrinking clumps 
With a crash of many sounds—the thrush is still. 
There are sweet :cents about us; the violet hides 
On that green bank; the primrose sparkles there : 
The earth is gratetul to the teeming clouds, 

And yields a sudden freshness to their kisses. 

But now the shower slopes to the warm west, 
Leaving a dewy track ; and see, the big drops, 
Like falling pearls, glisten in the sunny mist. 

The air is clear again, and the tar woods 

Shine out in their early green. Let ’s onward then, 
For the first blossoms peep about our path, 

The lambs are nibbling the short dripping grass, 
And the birds are on the bushes. 





——— - ee ee 
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AMIOT’S LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 





L. 
Paris, Rue du Mont-Thabor, \\th August. 


MY DEAR ———, 


I have such a heap of things to say that I don’t know how to 
begin. Admirations, disquisitions, indignations, excusations, 
accusations, and absolutions, press for an utterance. You are 
well acquainted with my opinion of the inutility of attempting 
to describe, as that term is usually understood ; ‘because it is in 
fact impracticable in execution, and would be quite superflous 
iit were not so. Galignani’s guide book is very copious and 
well written, and you shall have the use of it. But there 
are some things, and those by far the most important to the 
minds of some persons, which a guide book does not, and 
cannot, take notice of; and those are the things, if I mistake 
not, which will most amuse you all; I mean an account of my 
own adventures, my own notions, my own reflections. These, 
if not intrinsically valuable, are at least original. 

We left Calais at ten by the market clock on Wednesday 
morning ; and commend me to the cabriolet of the Calais 
Diligence for comfortable travelling in summer! It is simply 
a covered gig where our box is. ‘The conducteur, or guard, sits 
with you ; you avoid sun and dust; at night a curtain is drawn 
across the front, and you may sleep just as if you were lolling 
inside a gentleman’s carriage. There is nothing like it in an 
English coach. And then what a subject for inexhaustible 
divertisement is submitted to your attention in the postilion 
and his team! IT had often heard of the French postilions 
and their horses; I knew they wore tails and jackboots, and 
were caparisoned (that is the horses were) with ropes; but 
the individual particulars convey no notion of the complex 
image. The fellow at Calais was a dandy, and his boots were not 
much more than twice the size of those of the Oxford Blues— 
and had been cleaned ; but as we left the coast, the tail descended, 
and the boot increase d, and the Day and Martin was all my eye ; 
till, at about forty miles from Paris, the whole thing attained its 
legitimate acmé, and I declare, positively, that a creature of 
live feet nothing, with legs and thighs like a forked radish, with 
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a queue six inches long, no coat, or waistcoat, or neckcloth, but 
clothed in a pair and a half of jean trowsers, leaped, Curtius- 
like, into two enormous gambado boots, which stood in the yard 
like columns upright, and one of which would have silenced 
Trim’s battery in five minutes. Curtius had a whip like a 
threshing flail, the lash being simply a long broad piece of 
leather,—such as boys use to flog their tops with. This was 
his whip, his horn, and blu iderbuss. When any thing was in 
his way, Curtius could crack his flail ina portentous manner ; 
the noise was louder and worse than a horn, and the sacrés 
came ever and anon like small shot in your ears. Yet Curtius 
drove his five horses at six miles an hour, without spending so 
much whip on their backs as an English coachman would have 
done in one! The stages were very short, and we were not 
detained two minutes. Upon the whole, so far as my ex- 
perience has gone, the Frenc! h travelling has been much tra- 
duced; it is not bang-up, but it is safe, comfortable, and 
steady. No guard or coachman comes to impose upon you at 
every forty miles ; all is fixed; there are no gratuities; the 
conducteur pays every thing, and demands from you at the end 
the exact amount. This is inestimable to a wretch who can- 
not understand five syllables that are spoken to him, and hardly 
knows the value of the silver counters he has in his purse. 

We dined at Sterne’s Montreuil, and breakfasted at Beau- 
vais, both fortified towns. Let me expatiate upon the dinner. 
Bear with me. In a room quite smart with sofas, and pier 
glasses, and flowers, and marble clock-stands, and Apollo, 
and Venus, and those kinds of folks, we sat down to excel- 
lent soup, by no means meagre ; then fish; ere we had blunted 
our appetite on that, came pork-steaks ; then Maintenon cutlets ; 
then chickens ; then very savoury ebullitions of fungous batter 
with a panoply of white sugar; of these last I absorbed 
seven, but they were scent as a lovers dream, in 
fact mere crust. A bottle of wine and a bottle of water were 
placed between every two persons. Salad, melons, grapes, 
peaches, and apricots abounded. We got all this, besides 
coffee, for four franks and a half a-piece; not to mention 
half a dozen sous to a pretty Picardy girl, for which she 
dropped two curtesies and a half, shot three or four glances 
from very black eyes, and said; ‘ Bien obligée, Monsieur, et 
je vous remercie !” 

The conducteur sate with us, and seemed thoroughly at home. 
This last was a queer fellow. I could not catch all he said, for 
he was a downright Picard, and tobacco in every shape had 
played the devil with his grinders. But ths was amusing. 
Am. ‘* Quest-ce, que ce batiment-ci?” C. “ Batiment! C'est 
une église de Notre Dame. seed savez, nous sommes tous 
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Catholiques dans ce pays-ci!” Am. ‘* Our.” C. ‘* Mais 
vous etes Protestans!” Am. ‘* Oui; et vous nous detestez!” 
C. “© Oh, que non! mais yous vous en plaindrez la-haut!” look- 
ing up to heaven. And two minutes afterwards this scoundrel 
commenced of his own accord a monologue so obscene in word 
and action as would have made you sick ! 

[ remember at Calais we went into the church; and here 
IT must describe, not stones and mortar, but flesh and blood. 
Imagine—but you cannot, highly gifted with the shaping power 
as you are; nevertheless essay to imagine yourself entering the 
parish church at on a week- day, and seeing a tall 
gaunt figure crested with a wig and tail, two black Munchause n 
pate hes | on his forehead and ak, and enormous whiskers, 
mustachios, and military stock! Continue to imagine _ this 
figure arrayed in a rezé biue cloak and a broad admiral’s belt 
across his shoulder, from which was appended an immeasurable 
sword; a pair of silk pantaloons a world too large for his shrunk 
shanks, white stockings, pumps, and buckles six inches square, 
completed lis armour. ‘This figure approached us; we shrunk ; 
it was an awful moment. It spoke; ‘* He, he! vous étes 
Anglais! hé, hé! cest bien! Voici une église! Je vous con- 
duivei. Liautel, tout marbre! Magnifique! hé, hé! Voila 
Notre Dame! Magnifique! Le tableau de Adoration! Magni- 
fique! bien colore; he, hé! Tout est magnifique ici! Le 
confessionnal! hé, he! Lei on obtient Pabsolution! Magnifique ! 
mais vous riez!” Am. ‘* Pardon! nous sommes héretiques!” 
** Ah!”—a shrug of the shoulders; then in a moment after- 
wards; ‘* Hé, hé! cest bien! cest fort bien! hé, he,! ah! 
uh!” 

But to return. At five of the clock on Thursday evening we 
entered Paris by the Porte St. Denis, and landed in an immense 
yard in the Rue N. D. des Victoires, whence half the coaches 
in France depart for their several destinations. M was to 
have taken lodgings for us, and to have met us, but no M 
was there. It was no very enviable situation. You know it is 
somewhat diflicult to be philosophical on a debarkation at the 
White Horse Cellar ;—conceive the tempest five times doubled, 
the villains five times as impudent, and yourself not able to 
comprehend or perhaps utter one syllable of the Babylonish 
around you! Ultimately we took shelter in a blac kouard hotel 
in the yard, and dispate hed a note to M . We were 
choused out of two francs for having our luggage carried ten 
yards. After we had wetted our faces in a pye- dish up-stairs, 
we descended into the café, and took dinner. M—— came; 
he had taken no lodgings, there being a difficulty in ge tting 
them for a fortnight. We agreed to meet the next morning 
and renew the search. That night we prowled about ; but 
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nothing remarkable occurred except that we most miserably 
lost our way, which however, all things considered, was not 
so very extraordinary, and got choused again by the jarvy who 
extricated us from our pilgrimage. 

We are now settled in the centre of the most splendid quarter 
of Paris, with the Place Vendéme on one side, and the gardens 
of the Tuilleries on the other. Our apartments are smart, and 
Panchette is pretty. We had great fun in our treaty with my 
landlady, who is a native of Lorraine, with a good humoured 
German husband. After various questions, and beating 
her down sundry francs, we asked if there was a bell, upon 
which she showed it to us, and enlarged upon its excellence. 
‘* Ecoutez, Monsieur!” sail hear we did, and still may hear it: 
for it seemeth that this bell is constructed on the novel and 
entertaining principle of affording exercise to the arm and a 
lesson of patience to the mind of the ringer, at the same time 
that it gives no trouble to the domestic in attending to it. In 
a few words, although the said bell soundeth bien fortement up 
stairs, it soundeth point du tout in the kitchen. 

We went to the Theatre Francais on Friday night, and saw 
Talma and Duchesnois. The play was “ Regulus.” Let him 
be judged, as is fair, upon the principles and after the fashion 
of the drama of the French, and I should thnk Talma the finest 
actor in the world. He is more majestic, more tender, more 
overpowering than Kemble ; his figure is as great, though per- 
haps not so correct, and his voice is inexpressibly touching. 
But | saw none of the workings of Kean’s face, none of that 
fearful agony of the upper lip, none of the tremulous agitations 
of his hands and breast; Talma’s great feat was to thrust his 
lingers into his eyes, and to show the whites to the people. 
Duchesnois is a plain woman, yet she equals O'Neill in many 
things ; Im some surpasses her. I have never heard such an 
unatlected yet affecting change of voice from declamation to 
grief. Every accent could be heard distinctly. The play, upon 
the whole, was certainly better acted than in England. There 
was no bad acting. 
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Rue du Mont-Thabor, \6th. 
MY DEAR MARGERY, 

Don't afflict yourself so much as to attempt to decipher what 
fam about to write, but hand the letter over at once to Miss 
Lucy, and bid her preach it for the general good. Take notice, 
however, that you run a good chance of being bothered with 
tirades about the Louvre, and the Pantheon, and the Opera, and 
the weather, concerning all and singular of which, and shines ofa 
similar nature, you are, | am well : aware, profoundly indifferent. 
Nevertheless T have not forgotten to cater for you in other 
respects ; and if I succeed in adding to your recipe book tlie 
processes of making potage a la julienne, omelette souffice, arli- 
chautls a la barigoule, and dourtes a la franchipane, then 1 
shall think [ have well deserved of you, and of whoever may be 
your guests hereafter ; and upon the strength of that confidence, 
I shall take the liberty of prosing about any thing I like, in any 
manner | like. I should premise that I am in e xcellent health, 
except that the rough pavement and the hot sun cause my feet 
to swell so, that I have found it necessary to get into a pair of 
large soft French shoes ; that the usually laxative waters of the 
Seine (forgive the domestic communication,) have not had the 
common effects of a dose of Epsom salts; that [ am still a 
Protestant, still liave a huge affection for old England, and hate 
wooden shoes as I do the devil. So, you see, notwithstanding: 
i monstrous straw hat which I wear to shroud my eyes from 
the intense glare, [ am substantially the same L was a fortnight 
ago: if a few prejudices had not vanished, and a few mistakes 
not been rectified, | might as well have been drawing a settle- 
ment in Lincoln’s-Inn New Square. 

I have a thousand fine things to talk about, but none of them 
finer or more novel than the Féte of the Assumption of the 
Virgin on Thursday, and the Procession of the Vow of Louis 
XIII. I was in’ Notre Dame from half past ten until half 
past five, and during nearly the whole time I was rivetted as 
it were by magic. I was seated immediate ly over the altar, in 
a gallery w hich runs round the whole cathe ‘dral, something as 
it is at Exeter, and of course I commanded the whole vista to 
the western door, there being no screen or organ to obstruct 
the sight. The parts of the gallery intervening between the 
columns of the arches were filled throughout with com- 
pany, and the whole nave was animated with a countless 
multitude of men, women, and children, ceaselessly moving 
in a thousand directions, and arrayed in thousands of fantastic 
but harmonious colours. Within the choir, all the ceremonies 
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of the Romish religion were enacted in full splendor ;—enor- 
mous gilded crucifixes were erected over the altar,—incense 
was dashed upwards from silver censers in all corners,—the 
Bible was kissed,—and the image of the Virgin adored with 
ten hundred bows, and with ten thousand crosses. it was a 
peculiar service in honour of the Virgin Mary, and continued 
more than three ho UTS ; about two and L helt of which were 
employed in performing some enchanting services by Mozart and 
Haydn. A regular ope ratic band of violins, harps, and horns, 
was placed in the centre of the choir, where the periormers sat 
round upon chairs, as at a common concert, with their books 
before them. The choristers sang in the middle of the ring. 
The power of such music in such a place was indescribable ; | 
felt myself pe re ctly overcome by the matchless scene below me ; 
and upon an al Imost heave nly burst of the chorus in these words, 
“ Exaltata es in coelis, O Maria! Ave Slaria, Regina coeli! ” 
albeit unused to the melting mood, Tf fairly burst forth into a flood 
of tears. I mention this, as the shortest and most effectual wav 
I have of conveying to you a notion of the impressions which 
the music, and the accompenying pomps andvanities, could make 
upon a contemptuous and phiegmatic Protestant. Conceive 
the case of a tender and devout girl, susceptible from nature, 
credulous from ignorance, and unsuspecting from unquestioned 
habits of practice and belief;—is it wonderful that such a crea- 
ture should worship the immaculate mother of Him who is God ; 
or neglect to inquire upon what authority it is that such adoration 
is enjoined in her honour! ‘That such worship is tn its nature 
idolatrous and unchristian | do not doubt ;—thet many of the 
sweet little girls, who come into the churches at all hours, and 
go and kneel betore a shrine, and read or hear what, in the latter 
case at least, they do not understand, are themselves idolaters, 
{ cannot admit. Idolatry may be easily known;—who are the 
idolaters, is and can only be known by a Power to whom the 
secrets of all hearts are open. Don’t im: wine that, from my 
mode of viewing this subject, i _ from the boldest tenets 
of a Protestant upon tho nature of the Romish church; on 
the contrary, although L have lit oa candies both to St. Roch 
and our Lad , and cross myself with holy water whenever I enter 
or leave a church, vet all my expe ctations of the mumme rles, 
and the absurdities, and the profane pageantries of this mighty 
superstition are confirmed beyond measure. Nay, why should 
Lord Byron or Mr. Shelley have regretted the fanciful and 
elegant religion of the Greeks, when they may still bend before 
the altars of a religion more beautiful, more fanciful, and in 
many respects equally false? Why should they look for a statue 
of Venus to worship, when they may kiss the feet of that of 
the Virgin in Notre Dame’? 7 have eazed upon that statue 
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till my eyes swam, and [ have nearly exclaimed with Charles 
Lamb, 


**T would I were a Catholic, Madonna fair, 
To worship thee!” 


But [ forget myself. Before the end of the service, succes- 
sive bands of soldiers, with drums playing, marched into the 
nave, and after lining all the side aisles, formed a broad avenue 
from the barrier of the choir down to the western door, and 
thence, as I was informed, the whole way to the Tuilleries. 
When the drums ceased, the officers gave the words of command 
with the same indifference as if they had been on parade. We 
now waited till two o'clock, but the scene was so curious, that 
f was not in the least tired with the delay. At two the bells 
began tolling again, and shortly afterwards the procession en- 
tered the western door, and moved upon a green foot-cloth up 
the avenue of soldiers. Itwas headed by two hundred girls in 
white robes and veils, carrying in the centre of their troop a 
white banner, decorated with long pendants of white muslin, 
which were he ld by other of the cirls at some distance on either 
side. When the leaders of the band had reached the choir, all 
the girls faced about, and placed themselves on one side by twos 
and ‘thre es alternately between the soldiers; then as many boys, 
carrying in the same manner a crimson banne vr, did the like on 
the othe rside. The magistrates of Paris followe d; then all the 
judges, of whom there seemed thirty at least; the royal attend- 
ants ; the ministers ; and at length Monsieur ‘and the Duke of 
Orleans ; then, with a space be twe en, Madame by herself, with 
her train, eight or nine feet in length, held by two mareschals of 
France ; the ladies of honour followed, and then the military 
closed the line. Service was performed by the Archbishop of 
Paris and some other bishops; after which the Royal Family 
retired by a side door, and the rest walked down the avenue 
again. L asked a discharged soldier of the Imperial Guard, 
who was next to me, if the King would come :—‘‘ Oh que 
non!” * Pourquoi?” Upon which, with a most curious gri- 
mace and sneer, he said, ‘* Hé, hé! il ne peut pas marcher!” 
There was an old woman who sells baubles for the shrines at 
the door of the church of Ste. Etienne du Mont, which 1s con- 
nected withthe great Ste. Genevieve, or Pantheon, who seemed 
so questionable, that I ventured upon an interesting topic. 
Am. ** Vous avez une trés grande veneration ici pour Ste. Gene- 
vieve! 1” «* Qui; elle est notre patronne, la patronne de Paris.” 
Am. ** Elle a deux églises, et Paris tout entier de plus ; quelle 
est bie nheureuse!” «© Oui; elle le merite; elle est toujours 
bienfaisante. Quand jai mal a Ja téte, ou aux dents, ou 
quoiqgue que ce soit, je prie a la Sainte, et yen suis euerie, 
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Quen pensez vous?” Am. ‘Je pense que c'est Dieu a qui 
appartiennent vos prieres.” ‘* Oui, certainement; c’est a lu, 
cest dlui; mais je rends graces pour lintercession de Ste. Gene- 
vieve.” Am. ** Et pour intercession de Notre Dame?” ‘* Oh, 
ow!” Am. “ Et de St. Pierre?” ‘ Qui!” Am. “ Et de 
tous les autres saintes?” ‘* Oh, oul, oul, certainement!” And 
if I bad added, for the intercession of the verger, or the church- 
clock, she would have answered, ‘* Oui, oui.” Why, it was 
only this very day that | was walking in the aisles of St. Maury, 
and I saw a girl on a chair, with a young man by her side, read- 
ing some novel « r play to her, which ‘T could not make out ; 
when the priest tee. at the end of the aisle, she pulled out 
her mass-book, and the swain hid his play-book ; and thereupon 
she went incontinently, and confessed her sins to that very priest, 
with a titter on her face and a wink in her eye. Did she men- 
tion the novel? No. 

But nothing can be more convenient for strangers than the 
Roman Catholic system of worship. ‘The churches are open 
from morning till night, and there is no fear of disturbing the 
devout by walking or talking at their very elbows. When an 
old woman has read a prayer, “she takes out her snuff- box, and 
offers it to her neighbour, and then proceeds till her time is 
up; you may even see a lady take out her watch, and then moan 
forth a few sentences more to complete the appointed penance. 
Every church is worth seeing; some of them are beyond mea- 
sure beautiful. In St. Roch you look through three arcades of 
chapels, the last of whichis a huge accumulation of real rock to 
represent Calvary, and the soldiers are reposing themselves, and 
contemplating the Saviour hanging on the cross. A dim light is 
let in from above upon this group, and the effect is matchless. 
There is to be a fete in St. Roch’s honour in his church to-mor- 
row night, which I shall attend. The music, when any, is excel- 
‘and there is a large organ, too seldom used, in every 


lent, 


church. 
We went on the evening of the Assumption to Tivoli, and 


were much delighted. It is not so large a place as Vauxhall, 
nor so splendidly illuminated ; but it is more prettily laid out, 
and there is such an unceasing round of amusements as is enough 
to astonish the heart of a plain Englishman. The fire-works sur- 
passed 1 in profusion and richness any thing [ had ever seen; the 
simple sky-rocket, however, was not equal to our English ones. 
We ventured our necks down the Montagnes, whic a are most 
extraordinary things indeed: I have not room to describe them. 
Talma’s Sylla this evening makes me waver about Kean. | 
begin to believe the Frenc hman i is the greater actor. The wea- 
ther is ine xpressibly delicious. In the morning there is the 
same maturity of blue over head as there was the evening 
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before ; and though it is very hot, the air is so exquisitely pure, 
that you feel exhilarated rather than de pressed. ‘There are ex- 
cellent baths in the river, for a franc. The transcendent gallery 
of the Louvre is a peerless lounge. Love to all and singular. 


AMIOT., 








ON DUELLING, 


Suppose a high spirited but good-natured young man re- 
ceives an insult. It is possible that his first or at least his 
second impulse may be to pass it over, and content himself with 
despising the brute who offered it. The brute, however, mis- 
taking love of peace for fear of war, and glad of an opportunity 
of oppressing safely, repeats the aggression: the bye-standers, 
who, to a young man, are the representatives of all mankind 
past, present, and to come, begin to show by their looks that 
they had not expected so much philosophy. Our hero gives or 
sends a challenge; ‘‘ a meeting takes place,” the brute is shot 
dead, and nobody regrets him, not even his creditors, for they 
had lost all hopes. 

But, in the meantime, what is the situation of the young 
man and the seconds. Divinity and law have long ago settled 
the question—they are murderers. A warrant is issued for 
their apprehension ; they possess, however, good friends who 
have spare attics, and the warrant cannot reach them. But 
their mothers, sisters, mistresses, and maiden aunts, who read 
in the papers that the coroner’s inquest has returned a verdict of 
‘* wilful murder against John Smith, Charles Jones, and Wil- 
liam Brown,” are in despair. The horrible visions of black 
caps, chains, and gibbets, flit before their eyes; and, in short, 
whole families are thrown into unaffected and very severe 
allliction. In the midst of all this suffering the assizes approach, 
and the accused surrender themselves for trial. The ‘‘ unfor- 
tunate gentlemen” (to use the phraseology of the newspapers) 
appear at the bar, ‘‘ dressed in genteel mourning and deeply 
allected with their awful situation.” The counsel for the crown 
details the case, lays down the law, ‘‘ under the authority of his 
lordship,” and then concludes by telling the jury, that ‘‘ if the 
facts are as he has stated them, he cannot see how they will 
avoid pronouncing the verdict of guilty: but he fervently 
hopes that something may arise to relieve them from so painful 
a duty.” In the examination of the evidence every body is 
aware, that the judge, the counsel on both sides, and the 
witnesses, are straining all their ingenuity to prevent a verdict 
against the prisencrs; and every body sympathizes with their 
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endeavours. His lordship, in his charge to the jury, explains 
to them again, that every man killed in a duel is murdered, but 
he at the same time shows that there are some technical defects 
in the evidence, which he places before them in a strong light. 
The jury ‘ turn round for a few minutes,” and find a verdict 
of * not guilty.” Upon this there is considerable applause 
manifested among the auditory, * which meets with the marked 
reprehension of his lordship,” who threatens to commit the 


offenders. The court is now cleared: all the world 1s pleased 


to find that poor Smith is acquitted, agrees that duels are horrid 


things, and hopes that, as they become so common, the judge 
will direct the very next men © “ho light one to be hanged. 

In this little sketch, extravagant as it would appear to any 
rational being who had never heard of the practice of duelling, 
we have tried not to ‘* o’erstep the modesty of nature.” How 
we have succeeded our readers must determine; but if we 
have erred we shall at least have one excuse; for judging from 
what has been done by others, it should seem impossible either 
to preach, legislate, or write, on the subject, without being 
betrayed into some absurdity. 

To begin with the preachers. Does it not, we ask, perplex 
all our ideas of morality, to call the act of killing a man who 
has fired at me, and who has agreed to let me fire at him, a 
murder?) Has it anything in common with stealing to his bed 
at the dead of night and stabbing him in his sle ep ? Try to 
shake hands with one murderer (if he must be so called) and 
then with the other. Do you not feel a difference? Can you 
doubt for a moment which man you would rather be, whose 


feelings you would rather have, whose remorse you would 
rather bear? 
To legislators we have more to say. In the first place they 


have provided no practical remedy for the wrongs which are 
now attempted to be redressed, or at least checked, by duels. 
if a fellow picks my pocket of an old handkerchief, | have him 
transported without much trouble; but if Tam held up to the 
scorn and ridicule of my friends, provided the artist be skilful 


in his profession, provided he can 


‘“* Spargere voces 
Ambiguas ” 


and play off ‘* all the cruel language of the eye,” Jam, even 
in theory, without redress. Nay, he may venture to eo much 
farther, if he have legal knowle dee enough to remember all the 
nice distinctions which have been made on the subject. For 
instance, he must not say Lam a highwayman; but may afiirm 
with impunity that Fam worse than a highwayman and hi 
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may load me with the epithets “ ‘* scoundrel, rascal, villain, 
knave, miscreant, liar, and fool,’ * as long as he pleases ; un- 
less | can show that some actual loss in money has accrued to 
me from his defamation. So that if my character stand so 
high, or his character so low, that nobody believes him, he goes 
unpunishe «d. But we will suppose his rage to be so excessive as 
not to be confined within these ample bounds—we will suppose 
that, after carefully noting down the words in my pocket-book, 
and calling upon the byestanders to con them over often enough 
to fix them firmly in their me nory until the next assizes, I go 
to my attorney, and he enters an action against the deus rer.— 
In due time I obtain a si ight of the ple adings, and find that I 
hold me self up as a person of the highest character, and impute 
the ill-conduct of the defendant to his great envy of ‘‘my happy 


state and condition.” Then the slanderous words are sel oul, 
as the lawyers call it, with so mue h verbiage, that they appear 
quite ludicrous even to myse If. At length we come into court. 


My counsel affects great gravity which “does not impose on a 
single individual, states my case to the jury, the counsel for 
the defence laughing judiciously at every part of his address 
which is likely to proses e any eliect. The jury, who do not re- 
member that an advocate may be paid for laughing as well as for 
talking, are (unconsciously perhaps) more influenced by the 
smiling face than the oration. ‘The witnesses are next ex- 
amined, and another opportunity is offered for covering the 
whole transaction with ridicule. It is now the turn of my 
opponent's counsel to speak. He represents the affair as a 
foolish quarrel which happened a long time ago ;—wonders that 
neighbours should come to tear themselves to pieces in a court 
of law :—takes hold of anything ludicrous in the defamatory 
expressions -—makes the audience laugh, and sits down. Now 
all this, on which ever side the verdict may be given, is a real 
triumph to the aggressor; the public feeling is too often with 
him; there 1s nothing natural or apposite in ‘the tribunal. The 
delay, the machinery, the expenses, and the formality of the 
proceedings, cast an air of the mock heroic over the whole 
matter, very little tending to satisfy the mind of the injured 
party. The offence too was addressed to the feelings, and the 
recompence is one to be pocketed. 

Thus it is clear that the law has provided no eflicient remedy, 
and, perhaps, can provide none, for a very large class of severe 
injuries. But that is not all: the injured party is often willing, 
as far as his own private feelings are concerned, to forego any 
redress, and bear the aggression as he may. But society, which 


has made one law to punish the duellist as a murderer, has at 


* Christian’s Blackstone, vol. 4, p. lo. 
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the same time, by another, imposed upon him the necessity of 
fighting. This latter law, it is true, does not frown its terrors 
from columns of black letter, nor is it supported by volumes of 
cases and commentaries ; but we rather think that the want of 
these auxiliaries is but too well compensated by the swiftness and 
certainty of its administration. No waiting until the Assizes or 
Sessions—no flaws in the indic tment—no cajoling the jury. 

Whoever defies public opinion is convicted ox view, and pu- 
nished immediately on conviction. Who then shall say that he 
does not suffer by law? and that, in fact, the two laws, one of 
which commands, and the other prohibits duelling, are both the 
offspring of society? Is it, or can it be, of the least importance 
to the sufferer by this tyranny, that the framers of one of these 
enactments call’ the other law wicked and absurd! It may be 
absurd—the duellist may think and feel it to be so; but is he 
therefore to endure its punishment? Does he not act naturally, 

and we may even add rationally, in obeying the power which 
can best carry its will into execution? "He knows that the 
penalty inflicted by the law of public opinion is certain: he 
knows also that it is the most galling which a man of high spirit 
and quick feelings can endure. On the other hand, he can be 
sure, even reasoning priori, that two opposing laws cannot 
both exist in full vigour at one and the same time. But he has 
better evidence :—he finds, by his daily experience, that the 
statute-book is almost a dead letter when it comes in contact 
with public opinion. Legislators too often forget that laws will 
not administer themselves. If a code of self-executing statutes 
could be framed, public feeling might for a time be disregarded ; 
or if some ingenious mechanic could construct a steam-engine, 

which by different movements should perform the work of judge 
and jury, there would then be some chance that iron laws might 
be enforced. But while the old plan of manual labour is pur- 
sued—while judges, and juries, and witnesses, and counsel, are 
human beings, and live in society, it will be in vain to expect 
from them the enforcement of edicts which run counter to all 
their sympathies. Let it not be supposed that we think harshly 
of legislators; we do not: but they have to do only with ab- 
stractions. It is easy to fulminate the terrors of the law against 
A, B, C, or any or all of the letters in the Alphabet; but it is a 

very different thing to execute those threats upon real men of 
flesh and blood. A. B, and C have no eyes—A, B, and C ‘“‘have 
no hands, organs, senses, affections, passions. They are not fed 
with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer as menare. If you prick them, 

they do not bleed ; if you tickie them, they do not laugh; if you 
poison them, they do not die; and if vou wrong the m, ther 
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cannot revenge.” Poor A, B, and C have neither mothers, 
mistresses, aunts, nor sisters; they do not ‘ appear at the bar 
in genteel mourning ;” they are not ‘* unfortunate gentlemen.” 
In short, they can awake no sympathies ; and there is no pos- 
sible reason why the law should not take its course in the cases 
of such wicked and daring offenders, except that it would do 
no good. 

With respect to one class of the community, officers in the 
army, the case is even more glaringly absurd and unjust ; for, with 
regard to them, the laws of the land are actually at variance among 
themselves. By the Mutiny Act the King has “ an unlimited 
power to create crimes, and annex to them any punishment not 
extending to life or limb.” * If, then, he shall be found to have 
exercised this power in the punishment of oflicers for not fighting 
duels, our position will be fully proved. + 

The intelligent reader must have been, at some time, struck 
with the mass of contradictions, which, in one shape or other, has 
been offered to the world on the subject of duels. Divines and 
lawgivers crying murder ;—commentators ¢ extolling the justice 
of laws which cannot be executed ; ;—historians § deducing effects 
which they call good, from causes which they yer absurd ; and 
lastly, the w orld at large, admitting all that can be said against 
duels, sometimes demanding sanguinary punishments, which they 
would shrink from seeing executed ; and sometimes allowing, 
that although they are shoc king things, yet they are necessary 
“in a certain rank of life.” 

While the _— mind is in such a chaos, it is almost hope- 
less toe xpect any speedy amelioration, either in the law, or in 
popular opinion. Yet the period of improvement may not be so 
infinitely distant, as at first sight we should be led to suppose. 

The great principle of legislation, that the severity of punish- 
ment ought not to be so great as to shock the general feeling, is 
eradually toiling its way from the works of theorists (as they are 

cule d,) into the heads of practical men ; and, in the course of 
a few ages, these gentlemen may also be taught, that to visit 
with the same penalty the aggressor and his antagonist, whom he 
has forced into a duel, is ‘not quite consistent “with sound and 
enlightened maxims of justice ; and, what will probably have 
more weight, they may discover, that it is a species of legisla- 
tion which cannot be carried into effect. In equally reasonable 
time it may be found, that what cannot be entirely abolished 
may be regulated. Suppose that after a duel was fought, the 


* Blackstone. 

+ See the verdict of a Court Martial, holden 1818, on charges preferred 
against Lieut.-Col. Abernethie, of the Marines, for neglecting to demand the 
honourable adjustment” of a dispute; and the subsequent decision of the 
Prince Regent on that occasion. 

t Blackstone. § Robertson. 
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law condescended to inquire into the merits of the dispufe, and 
punish him who had provoked the outrage; is it not probable 
that fear of legal punishment, superadded to the danger of being 
shot, would prevent some of those aggressions from which duets 
arise?) Even the master of that most valuable accomplishinent, 
the power of snufling a candle with a pistol bullet, might shrink 
from such an investigation as this, which would naturally be fol- 
lowed up with a severe penalty. Public feeling would offer no 
obstacle. The wretch who wantonly, on - perhaps maliciously, 
puts a fellow-creature under the necessity of either suffering 
mental pain and degradation, or exposing his life to extreme 
danger, deserves no sympathy and would receive none. Nor 
ought the second, who assisted such a man, wholly to escape. 
To a certain degree he would be an object of public displeasure, 
and might therefore be visited with a punishment bearing some 
proportion to that of his principal. Where blame fairly attaches 
to both parties, then let both be punished; but let the penalty 
have relation to the common feelings of mankind. It is impos- 
sible to treat the survivor in such a duel as a murderer, but he 
ought not therefore entirely to escape. The law as it now stands 
resembles Thor in Jutenheim; his hammer was able to beat down 
rocks, but he struck at shadows and his real enemies laughed at 
his blows. 

Much good would result from making it the duty of the coro- 
ner, to hold an inquest after eve ry duel, whether the consequences 
had been fatal or not. When a pistol is discharged, accident 
alone determines what shall be the consequence: the guilt of 
the party is exactly the same, whether the bail take effect or 
not. It is true, the parties might, according to the law as it 
now exists, be prosecuted, and since Lord E ile nborough’s Act, 
they are liable to be ¢ capiti uly convicted; but it has not been 
made the partic ‘ular duty of any public elliees to see the law put 
into execution, and conseque sntly nothing is done. Since, how- 
ever, a great and perhaps the greatest part of the eflicacy of 
punishment results from the oevt unty of its infliction, it Is evi- 
dent that every temptation to violate the law, from the hope that 
accident will be favourable, ought to be cut off. 

In the present state of society, the total abolition of duels 
cannot, as experience abundi intly shews, be effected. A speedy, 
certain, and reputable method of punishing insults medi first be 
discovered and established. At present with respect to those 
injuries, society is in a state of nature. The right of private 
war has only been surre nde red, because the individual is better 
protected by the arm of the law, than by his own strength. 
Whenever there shall be instituted a supreme court, to act. as 
arbiter among nations, public war will for the same reason fall 
into disuse ; or willonly be made for the purpose of chastising a 
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refractory member of this great community: just as the police 
officers may be said to carry on war against the criminals whom 
they apprehend. But as it would be preposterous to expect a 
nation to sit down quietly under its wrongs until such a court 1s 
appointed, so tt is equally unreasonable to demand that private 
men should always refrain from redressing, by their own means, 
those grievances for which the law offers no remedy. By the plan 
which we have proposed the balance of pain would be fearfully 
against the aggressor: and that noxious animal, the budly, must 
soon become extinct. At present he stands on equal ground with 
his antagonist; or rather, from having made a just estimate of the 
worthlessness of his own life, he is aware that the stakes are in 
his favour. Add to this, he generally has no better occupation 
for his time than to become very expert at his weapons. In 
England these creatures are happily become rare ; but in Ireland 
(nothwithstanding its boasted exe mption from venomous animals) 
—in France, in the United States, and in our own colonies, the 
breed still flourishes; at once the terror and the disgrace of 
civilized society, 
M. D. I. 
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THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 


Kalrot o€ Kal voyTarTo ye Cnovv EXW, 
"OP over’ ovcev TOYO? ExaccMaret KAKO" 
"Ey 7 Ppovety yup pecan’, iCusroe [0c 
“Ewe TO Kpew Kal TO huretabac pad 7 
Téewe ce KOUMOLE TVEUPAc’ pogKkor, vEeaV 


Wuyi ar ddX\wr. 
Sornu. 


Tuy smiles, thy talk, thy aimless plays, 
So be notified approve thee, 
So winning, light, are all thy ways, 
lL cannot choose but love thee : 
Thy balmy breath upon my brow 
Is like the summer air, 
As o’er my cheek thou leanest now 
To plant a soit kiss there. 
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To . 


Thy steps are dancing toward the bound 


Between the child and woman ; 
And thoughts and feelings more profound, 
And other years are coming ; 
And thou shalt be more dee ply fair, 
More precious to the heart ; 
But never can’st thou be again, 
That lovely thing thou art! 


And youth shall pass, with all the brood 
Of fancy- -fed affection; 

And care shall come with womanhood, 
And waken cold reflection : 

Thou'lt learn to toil, and watch, and weep, 
O’er pleasures unreturning, 

Like one who wakes from pleasant sleep 
Unto the cares of morning. 


Nay, say not so! nor cloud the sun 
Of j joyous expectation, 
Ordain’d to bless the little one, 
The freshling of creation ! 
Nor doubt that He, who now doth feed 
Her early lamp with gladness, 
Will be her present help in need, 
Her comforter in sadness. 


Smile on, then, little winsome thing! 
All rich in nature’s treasure, 

Thou hast within thy heart a spring 
Of self-renewing pleasure. 

Smile on, fair child, and take thy fill 
Of mirth, till time shall end it; 

"Tis nature's wise and gentle will, 


And who shall reprehend it? 
W. 











ROSE ALEYN. 


Let me not have this gloomy view, 

About my room, around my bed ; 

But morning roses, wet with dew, 

To cool my ‘burning brows instead. 

As flowers that once in Eden grew, 

Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 

And every day the sweets renew, 

Till 1, a fading flower, ain dead. 
CRABBE. 


Rose Aleyn sat at her needle-work, in the arbour at the 
end of the garden; it was ear ly ina summer's morning ; the clock 
in the church tower had just struck six, and she lifted up her 
sweet face while she counted the chimes. Awhile she sat silent 
in the calm of her happy thoughts ; and then the mirth of her 
light heart danced out into singing. She hardly knew the song 
that her soft voice had chosen, but her rejoicing humour gave a 
just expression to each little word. Footsteps fell lightly on the 
greensward about that pleasant arbour ; and Rose Aleyn never 
dvenane d that any one was near her; she heard only ‘her own 
song; or rather the murmur, not the words of the song, pre- 
vented her hearing any other sound. ‘‘ She is a winsome young 
creature,” said the old gardener, ‘‘andas freshas a rose.” He 
stood awhile to gaze upon her, as she sate in the arbour he had 
woven for her, all wreathed over with the broad leaved hop and 
the odorous honeysuckle, with deep blushing moss roses and 
pale white roses hanging in clusters about its green sides, and 
wild thyme and eround-i ivy under her little feet. It was a hot 
morning, and the old man wiped his brow with his shirt sleeve, 
as he shaded his eyes with his arm; it was very hot, but his 
young mistress looked as cool and fresh as any dewy biossom 
around her. Quickly moved hersmall white fingers at her needle- 
work, and the bold sun only pierced through the foliage, witha 
twinkling splendour ; though it seemed as if the breeze playfully 
strugele d with the green leaves to let in more of the golden light, 
stirring all the while the careless curls upon her brow, as if teach- 
ing her to feel less se ‘nsibly the ardent sunshine. The young girl 
started up, and the colour mounted in her cheek, as the old man 
spoke to her with his low quiet voice: ‘‘ There’s a man and horse 
at the gate, Mistress Rose, and he brings a letter for you; and 
he will give it into no hands but yours. *2_Rose ran off in a mo- 
nent to “the front of the house, and down the old avenue. There 
stood the man with the letter, and when he had given it into the 
girls own hand, he le “ape ‘d upon his horse, and galloped off. 
She looked at the direction, and wondered why her friend Wini- 
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fred had sent her letter in so strange a manner. She returned 
then to the willow arbour, and sat down to read her letter. She 
did not scream, she did not faint, as her eye glanced over the 
paper; but she sat motionless, as if every faculty had suddenly 
deserted her. Atlast she read the letter again. 


‘Sweet Rose,—I would have thee come hither with all 
haste, and may God speed thee: for thy brother Frank, his life is 
in danger. He hath been taken by the King’s troops, and they 
will hang him if they ple ase ; and so indeed they threaten in two 
days to do. Sweet friend, more eyes are red than thine, more 
hearts are aching sorely, but come here, make no delay. Thou 

canst do nothing where thou art, at least thou canst see thy bro- 
ther and comfort him here; so come I pray thee ; and God 


comfort both him and thee. Thy loving sister, 
“ WINIFREDA LANGLAND,’ 


The thoughts of Rose Aleyn were now strangely bewildered. 
At once not only her morning cheerfulness, but all the calmness 
of her mind, was gone, and "the | sat in her arbour, trembling in 
every limb, and wee ping bitterly. ‘* May the blessed God give 
me strength and wisdom,” said the poor girl; and she wiped the 
tears from her face, and then passed quickly to her own chamber. 
For a little while she remained there, with the door locked ; and 
then came out with a calm look and a quiet step. Rose foond her 
grandmother already in the little walnut-tree parlour, and the 
servants were standing near the door, waiting for her attendance 
at family prayers; so the child knelt down while her grandmother 
blessed her, and kissed her fair forehead. ‘Then the large bible 
was opene d, and Rose read aloud a chapter from Isaiah, and 
prayed in a voice which faltered only at a few words. 

‘* Now,” said the young girl, when she was left alone with her 
grandmother, ‘* now we have read the book of God, and prayed 
for his grace to guide us all through the day, [must tell thee very 
grievous news, grandmother; a man and horse have been here 
this morning, with aletter from Winifred Langland. And may 
God help us, for my brother Frank is taken, and they will hang 
him in two days. ” The old lady at first spoke not a word, but 
lifted up both her thin bony hi nds, while her pale lips quivered 
with anguish. ‘*Go on,” she said ‘‘child, let me hear all.”— 
‘There is nothing more to tell,” replied Rose, “at least my 
friend says nothing more of F rank. I will read her letter to thee.” 

—<* Frank Ale ‘yn must die then,” said the old lady, after a long 
pause—** My own beautiful bold boy must die upon the shame- 
ful gallow s.” “Ohno! he must not, shall not die,” cried Rose, 
and she stopped suddenly in her speech, for she knew not how 
to proceed. ** And how should we save himmy poor child? Do we 
not hear of too many such deaths? How fared it with the prisoners 
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at Bridgewater, within this last month, were they not all butch- 
ered with cold blooded cruelty? Were not their dying pangs 
mocked with jesting and music? If our sweet Frank be in the 
hands of that savage Colonel, and J fear he is, it will go hard 
with him and us. My poor maiden, you are young enough to 
hope m any case, but Tam near my erave now; | have lived many 
years, and seen str: inge changes. If put little ‘trust in man: but 
the blessed God bringe th wondrous things to pass ; we must look 
(o him, my child, for he will direct all in his best way; and we 
must trust with a perfect faith; for his ways may seem at first 
dark to us.”—Rose listened atte ative ‘ly to her or andmother, but, 
when she had finished speaking, said eagerly, ‘would you not 
send me to Winifred Langland.” Most assuredly, my love; we 
will bid Richard Pearse be at the door im half an hour, with the 
horse and pillion, and you may be at ‘Taunton by twelve o'clock 
at noon.” The horse and pillion waited a few minutes at the 
door, while the old lady linishe da letter which she was writing. 
-“* You will give this letter,” she said to Rose, ‘to the com- 
manding oflicer, whoever he wa he, that has pronounced the 
judeme nt of death uy pon our dear Frank Aleyn. An old woman 
can have little influence witha stern soldie r, andl know not if he 
may look upon my letter; but the simple pleading of the heart 
is often he ard before wisdom: or, perchance, he may reverence 
my grey hairs.” Rose thou rhit the letter would be successful, for 
she had been accustomed to hear on her grandmother's requests 
with attentive deference, and to obey them insti utly; and so she 
rode off, presuming in the simplici ity of her heart, to hope that 
her brother's life might yet be spared. Many hopes and many 
fears, however, arose in her bosom, with their alternate emo- 
tions, before she reached Taunton. Almost every visit which 
Rose had made to her friend Winifred, had been a sort of 
holiday-keeping to them both. She hardly remembered the first 
time that she had gone to Taunton, she hi id then been so young ; 
for her own mother was, in her life time, as a sister to Mrs. 
Langland; and their fathers had fought and fallen side by side. 
The troubles of the times had then made many widows ; and the 
mother of Rose Aleyn, always a pale sickly young creature, 
hung her head from the moment she heard of her husband’s 
de ath, and died in the third month of her widowhood. Rose 
had known little sorrow, for her grandmother was really religious, 
and therefore very cheerful; still her merriest moments had been 
passed with Winifred Langland, a person of her own age, and 
the maiden she loved best in the world. Her heart throbbed 
quick as she beheld the town of Taunton. Her eye marked 
out the whole of the town and the surrounding country, and she 
felt with grief how near she was to her brothe ‘r, while she could 
not at once seek his presence. 
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The day was very sultry as Rose entered Taunton. Few 
persons but soldiers were in the streets ; insolent-looking 
fellows, who swaggered and lounged about, as if conscious of 
their own vulgar importance. Rose was frightened by their 
bold looks, and she drew her sad-coloured hood half over her 
face to escape their notice. She arrived, however, without any 
mishap, at the house of Mrs. Langland. Winifred kissed her 
friend, as she welcomed her into the house, but said nothing for 
some minutes. Her face was deadly pale, and her soft eyes 
swam with tears. ‘They proceeded at once to the parlour, in 
which the family usually sat. There they found Mrs. Langland 
and her brother, a middle- aged single ge ntleman, who alw ays re- 
sided with her. Mrs. Langland received Rose with much 
affection; and Master Bryan Roper, rising up, laid down his 
book, and kissed her cheek. The beloved friends among whom 
Rose sat down, did not attempt to console her with false hopes ; ss 
they told her very plainly, that there seeme -d little hope of F rank 
Ale ‘yn's life; every exertion had been already made by Master 
Bryan Roper, but without any success: he had not even been 
permitted to see the prisoner.—‘‘ And shall I not see my 
brother?” said Rose, ‘ shall I never see him again?” Mrs. 
Langland and her brother replied only by looks of grave sadness, 
but Winifred half rose from her seat; the colour deepened on 
her cheek; she did not speak, but claspe <d her hands together, 
and sobbed aloud. ‘‘ I cannot rest,” said Rose, after she had 
sat for some time in silent thought, ‘‘ [ cannot rest, while Frank 
Aleyn lives; but God help me, for [ have no heart to hope 
now. 

That very morning Master Bryan Roper had sought an inter- 
view with Colonel Kirk, (for that man was indeed the savage 
judge of Frank Aleyn,) but admittance was positively refused 
to his presence. It was, however, agreed, (for what else could 
be done,) that Rose should herself go immediately to the resi- 
dence of Colonel Kirk, and, if possible, present with her own 
hand the letter from her aged grandmother. Rose walked with 
Mrs. Langland to the street where Colonel Kirk had taken up 
his residence, and Master Bryan Roper followed behind them 
at a considerable distance, to watch if his presence would be re- 
quired: many times he came forward, for the soldiers who 
loitered about often stopped to stare boldly at the beautiful 
maid as she passed along. However her way was not im- 
peded, and she knocked at the door of the house. It was imme- 
diately unclosed, and the two females were admitted. They 
entered a small court, partly surrounded by the house in which 
Colonel Kirk resided: the principal entrance was on the right 
side, and there Rose and her companion had still to wait. That 
house had been well known to Rose Aleyn, for a friend of her 
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grandmother had lived there till her decease, which event had 
taken place buta year before. The change about the house ap- 
eared very striking to Rose. She had last stood in that court 
when all there was in neat and quiet order ; the little grass-plot 
now displayed none of the smooth and lively green it then wore ; 
the vine now hung in wild and careless luxuriance from the 
walls, on which it had been then trained with beautiful exact- 
ness. On the left side of the court, a sort of arcade or cloister 
extended through an arch, leading to the garden behind the 
house: this arch-w ay passe ‘dd through the inner front of the house. 

The arcade was closed in by a low balustrade, surmounted by 
stone vases, then filled with fine exotic plants in blossom; a few 
of those plants + yet remained there, quite withered, and the rest 
of the vases were thrown down, and lay scattered about the 
court. Mrs. Langland and Rose stood w aiting for the servant, 

who had admitted the m, and who had left them to inform his 
master of their presence. The man had told them that they 
would not be admitted, but Rose waited there in anxious hope 
to find some way of entrance. She was determined that force 
should alone drive her away, before she had seen the man on 
whom her brother’s life depended. The servant had not re- 
turned, when the noise of loud laughter sounded near, and 
three young officers entered the arcade from the arched passage 
leading to the garden. When they perceived the women they 
stoppe a - and one of them came forward, with an air of affected 
deference, and requested to know for whom they were inquiring. 
He had not been able to take a full view of Rose Aleyn’s fea- 
tures; and as he continued speaking to Mrs. Langland in the 
same tone of pretended humility, the whole attention of his inso- 
lent look was fixed on the timid girl, who hung down her head, 
and turned away, blushing with indignation at his impertinence. 
His two companions came nearer, laughing loudly, and joking 
in coarse and noisy language; but Rose turned towards the 
door, which now opened. The servant appeared, and brought 
a positive denial from his master. Rose forgot the insolence of 
the young oflicers, and appealed to them at once, saying, ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen, I ask you as men of honour to befriend me. _ My brother, 

young Frank Aleyn, will be hung if you do not.” The young 
men were taken by surprise, as Rose turned her beautiful face 
full upon them, and spoke in her sweet fearless voice. They 
looked at each other with confusion of countenance, and one of 
them instantly went into the house. In a few minutes an upper 
casement was thrown open. Rose looked up, and beheld a dark- 
visaged man, leaning out. ‘‘ Are you the child,” he said, ‘ that 
would see Colonel Kirk ?”—** Yes, yes, indeed I am,” she re- 
plied, ‘* pity me, and Spare my brother’s life.” ‘* Not so fast, 

my pretty maid; but tell me,” he added, ‘* what your companion 
may wait for?” “She is my friend—she was my mother’s 
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friend, and she came with me because | am a young and wnpro 
tected girl, now my poor brother ts in prison.” The servant was 
ordered to admit the ladies, and the ‘v followed him, through some 
long passages, to a parlour, where Rose had often sat in happiei 
days. There 9 man left them, and returning soon alter, said. 
“mv master will see the younger gentlewoman.”—‘* And not my 
friend, also,” said ieee, clinging to the arm of Mrs. Langland. 
as she thought upon the di tk and savage features of Colon 


Kirk. ‘* My master will only see the sister to the prisoner.’ 


Rose forgot her fearfulness, when she heard her brother men 
tioned as a prisoner, ond, rising up, she followed the man from 


‘ , ars 2 + ciel : 
the roou.. { olone! BAIT Wal sittine alone ata table, on Vv huicli 


ive i. i ‘ ade — . = : 
were some half empty fagons of wine, and many wine glasses: 


the chairs ef his companions rematned in the places wher 
their occupiers had sate. He motioned Rese to sit down 
! 


in one of those chauwrs. She did so, and the — quitted the 
room. The young girl was abashed by the gaze of Kirk, who 
said nothing, but filled a glass with wine, : and he hej if out to her 

‘Thank you, Sir,” she said, ‘ but indeed LE canot drink wine 
just now. ‘ ou Were SO kind as to acini me to your presence 
and therefore I can give you with my own hand, this letter from 
my grandmother.” Colonel Kirk was struck by the very simple 
manner of the young enl, who stood before him; and, with a 
feeling of curiosity, he inal the letter from her hand and read 
it through. Rose watched his features, but turned sick at heart 
when she saw a smile almost like derision on them. <All 
her hope fell at once ; she had expected so much from the effect 
of that letter, that when she saw it had failed, (for if it had not 
failed he could not have smiled on a letter w ritte n fr om a net rt 
full of love and tenderness,) When she knew it had failed, she 
stood speechless and contounded betore him. ** There, aaa? he 
said, ‘* take it.” Rose hardly understood what he said, ** take 


pw ‘ ‘* 1 4 a . - ot 
your gr mdmother’s letter. She took it slowly, and still stood 


Ive 
‘ ' 
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tre mbling and insilence before him. ‘* Niy brother, Str, my poor 
brother,” she cried at he neth, will you not save hin ?”—* Your 
brother. child, must die.’’- — Oh oO, stop, Sir, stop,” she dae d. 
as if trving to prevent his saying more, *f you can save him if 
you will; i know you are master here.” ** Well, gril,’ he re- 
plied, “ I will not say any mere, as you wish it; surely T have 
said enough.” He rose up, and would have turned away, but 
she caught bis arm, and clung to it, and looked into his face with 
her beautiful and dove- hike Cyes, while she entreated him LG 
stay, fo speak again, wiih any words, but not to leave her. 
Colonel Wirk did stay; he looked kindly en the gentle girl, 
i©@ soit white hands which 


and Clasp d tenderly in his own 
still clung to him. THe spoke soothingly to her, but Rose 
trembled still more, as he continued speaking. ‘* There ts 
one way, my beautiful maiden,” he said, “ by which vour bro- 
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ther may be saved; you may save him.” Rose uttered a ery 
of joy; ** Tell me, tell me at one e,” she eried, ‘how I can 
save him? Can | save lim? Will God bless me in making 
me the means of his safety?” He pressed her hand more 
closely, and looked earnestly at her. He spoke in a whisper, 

hut Rose heard every word; she heard how she might save her 

brother's life, and the natural feeling of a woman made her free 
herself at once from his grasp, and look at him steadfastly with 
a look of scornful contempt. The wretch was not easily re- 

pulsed; he would have seized her hand again, and he did repeat 
the shameful request he had made. T he insulted virgin could 
not conceal her passionate indignation. ‘* Beast,” she exclaimed, 
‘rather than man, touch me not. Was it for this you consented 
to see me? I fear you not: TL will die with my brother, for he 
would never live for such infamy. Ah! it’s Colonel Kirk that | 
am speaking to; and 1 knew it before. Why did Lcome hither, 
for L knew how many wrete shes shudder at your name—how 
many homes are spoile lof their best hopes. I was a fool to 
come begging here. There is no hope for Frank Aleyn with 
such a monster.” Colonel Kirk had sat down, and he stared at 
her with a look of impertinent surprise. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘* my 
little maiden, when yeu have done with all that pretty passion, 
and talked yourself cool, I would beg you to remember that you 
have done no good by all this rage; you might indeed, my dear, 

have injured your brother's cause very se viously, had T been of as 
kindling a dis sposilion as yourself, Take it quietly ; you cannot 
judge calinly When you put | vourself in these passions. Is your 
brother to die or to live? Methinks he is very young, and per- 
chance somewhat wild. He may not have thought “much and 
seriously on death, and this is a consideration not to be passed 
over: if you remember, your grandmother talks ina very sen- 
sible and re ‘ligious style about his ¢ dying in the sinful thor ught- 

lessness of his youth.” Shall he die, or will his sister save him?” 

Rose was no longer violent; she began to think almost calmly 
on her brother's state, and though she despised even more en- 
tirely the fellow who addressed her, his words had recalled her to 
doubt and fearfulness. She stood before him, lost in thought, 
till the confusion of her feelings subdued her, and tears streamed 
fast over her face. ‘© Oh! Sir,” she cried out m frantic grief, as 
she threw herself at his feet, “ forgive and pity a poor wretch 
like me; Lamso wretched that I know not what I say. Yes, 
yes, | do know what to say; we will both forget what has passed, 
and you will save my brother. You've spoken thus to try me, | 
know you have, and you are pleased with the indignation which 
i have shewn most hastily: you love the honest anger of insulted 
modesty. ‘1 do, indeed,” replied he, as he rose up and ap- 

proached her. Rose blushed with shame at her own deceit, for she 
well knew that his infamous proposal was meant to be taken in 
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one horrid sense only. With difficulty she stood without shud- 
dering, and listened to his words. With difficulty she replied to 
them, still seeming not to understand him, till his dark face 
burned with crimson, and he said, in a voice of loud rage, 
‘* girl, you dare to trifle with me: get you gone. Your brother 
shall die, and that to-morrow morning.” He did not reach the 
door, for Rose, wild with the anguish of conflicting passions, 
had thrown herself down upon the ground, and clung to him, 
struggling with all her force to detain him. Oh, with what 
moving words did she implore him, even as if gasping for 
her soul’s life. ‘* Say what you will,” she cried out loudly, 
‘* T will hear you now, as if your speech were blessings. Do 
what you will with me, but set Frank Aleyn at liberty. Oh. 
God of holiness!” she said, smiting her brow with her open 
hand, ‘‘ that | should pray upon my knees for shame, for infamy. 
My heart is bursting in my bosom. Oh! do hear me, do answer 
me at once. Save my brother—I am all you ask!” Colonel 
Kirk lifted up the poor maiden, who lay motionless at his 
feet. He threw back the long shining ringlets which had fallen 
dishevelled over her face; and he kissed re peatedly the pallid 
cheeks, all stained with tears, and the cold quivering lips, and 
the lids which had dropped down heavily over her dark eyes. 
He threw open the window and stood before it, supporting in 
his arms her senseless form. She began to move, to draw in her 
breath deeply, to shiver and tremble, ‘and then a shower of tears 
gushed from her eyes. When she looked around her, and saw 
on whom she leaned, she pushed him from her, but instantly she 
recollected herself, and entreated his forgiveness. She looked at 
him in silence for afew moments, and then, still holding his arm, 
she said, ‘* you have terrified me very much, but have merey for 
a little while, and hear me say a few, avery few words. Promise 
me before IL speak. I give myself up into your power. — Elear 
only a few words.’ '—He did promise, and the poor young crea- 
ture sunk down on her knees before him, and raising up her 
hands in supplication, said—‘* I entreat you by the living God, 
who now looks upon us both; I entreat you for the sake of our 
never-dying souls—for the sake of him who suffered for our sins, 
not to commit this dreadful wickedness. We must stand toge- 
ther at the last day before a God in judgment. How will he 
look upon us then, if we thus boldly sin before him? This is no 
tine to talk of modesty and female bashfulness. I would 20 
much farther, and speak of the soul, and the damnation of hell. 
Solemnly then, I beseech you, to let me die in my brother's 
place. Alas! I am a weak, sinful creature, and too unfit to 
but I have long thought upon another world, and prayed 


die ; 
in mv Saviour’s name. It is better for me _ to 


every day 


die, than for young Frank Aleyn to be cut off in all his thought- 
lessness, and with the sins of his youth unrepented of and 
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unforsaken. The life that is forfeited will then be taken, and my 
soul, our souls, may be spared for heaven. You have heard me 
speak. I! thank you, and have done. What is your answer ?” 
Colonel Kirk looked at her full in the { face, and answered in a 
tone of calm decision by one word—‘‘ No.” Rose said nothing 
more. She arose at once from her knees, and stood before him, 
with her head bowed upon her bosom. Colonel Kirk now 
spoke again of his infamous proposal; he named an hour of ap- 
pointment for that night, and Rose said not a word of refusal. 
She took at once the key which he gave into her hand, and 
she listened with apparent calmness to his directions. ‘‘ And 
my brother shall not die,” said she, when he had finished speak- 
ing, “let me hear you promise thus again.”—‘ He shall not 
die,” replied Colonel Kirk, in a solemn and deliberate voice. 
‘ Thank God! thank God!” said the poor bewildered girl, clasp- 
ine her hands together. ‘*‘ One more favour,” she exclaimed, 
sinking again at his feet, ‘‘ allow me to see him; let me go to 
him immediately’—‘* This request I must refuse for many 
reasons, said he; ‘* to-morrow he will be at liberty; wait till 
then; you shall certainly see him to-morrow morning.’—Rose 
Aleyn returned to the apartment where she had left her friend. 
Mrs. Langland was touched to the heart by the anguish too 
visible in her countenance ; and as Rose approached, she held out 
her arms to her, and the poor maiden sunk upon her bosom 
without speaking. ‘* Alas!” said Mrs. Langland, ‘ I had not 
dared to hope—you need not tell me, for I see too well how 
fruitless this visit has been.” Rose could not lift up her face, 
but she said with a faint and faltering voice, ‘‘ my agitation has 
misled you; Frank Aleyn is spared: to-morrow morning he will 
be at liberty.” | 

They re turned home, and the live ‘ly joy of her friends almost 
agonized the miserable girl. At first Mrs. Langland and Wini- 
fred wept with the agitation of unrestrained delight ; but they 
soon began to ask an explanation, to question her about her in- 
terview “with Colonel Kirk. Rose knew not how to answer 
them. ‘* Do not ask me any more questions,” she said at length, 
‘* do not ask me till to-morrow, I beseech you, for I must not 
reply. Then you will know why I cannot reply at present ; then 
my own brother will be free.” They began to speak of happi- 
ness, and they smiled with calm delight as they spoke. Poor 
Rose tried to smile also; but her secret pressed like adeade ning 
weight on her heart, and she could not speak of happiness. 
She withdrew herself as fre quently as possible from their society ; 
but she was almost maddened with the distraction of her fee IL 
ings, When the hour arrived of separation for the night. An- 
other hour had passe ‘d away, and Rose, unsuspected and undis- 
covered, had quitted the house. It was a mild and moonlight 
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night, when ‘she stole along the streets on the side where the 
shadows lay dark and broad. She soon turned away into a narrow 
lane, closed in on each side by high walls ; and with both her 
ire mbling hands, she unlocked a small door on the left side. 
How often had Rose played, in the happy carelessness of child- 
hood, about the beautiful earde nn Which she now entered. Many 
recollections which would once have brought delight with them, 
came, blighted and dead, over her heart, and she hurried swiftly 
onward ; but when she reached the door, she stoppe “da little 
while before she could enter the house. She turned away, and 
looked back upon the garden and the fields beyond, now all re 
posing in the silvery moonshine ; and as she stood gazing theve 
she half resolved to flee away far over the quiet fields, and never 
return again to those whom she loved; so that she might never 
hear of her brother again, and never see him, till all doubt and 
terror had passed away, and they were both ina less miserable 
world.— Many strange thouglits and wild wishes passed over her 
mind, and once, in the hope lessness of her agony, she called 
aloud upon God for help; but she then shuddered with terror at 
her impiety, for the bare idea of prayer from her, situated as she 
then was, seemed an insult to the God of purity. She returned 
to the door—it closed upon her. Whio shall attempt to imagine 
the horrors of that night! Ere it passed away, the poor heart- 
broken girl heard a sound of knocking, which seemed to proceed 
trom the close beneath the chamber windows ; the noise roused 
her, but she had not then the power of thinking. Once only she 
unclosed her eyes; it was morning; for - of ric ch light streamed 
into the chamber through the crevices the closed shutters. 
She wished for a perpetual night, and scones her face to the 
pillow, she slept. In her dreams, she heard again that loud 
knocking ; and, without understanding why, it wrung her very 
heart. T hen slow and martial music seemed to rise all around, and 
her brother’s voice called out to lier; she strove to get near him, 
but although he called more and more loudly, she saw him not. 
She seeme vd to be surrounded by thick and dark clouds, and as 
they unrolled and gathered around her, she beheld before her a 
crowd of. soldiers, ‘from the midst of whom her brother's voice 
seemed to proceed. Rose in vain attempted to force herself 
through the crowd. At last one man came forward to assist 
her; she tried to disengage herself from the violence of his 
erasp, for she beheld his face, and it was that of Colonel Kirk. 
Roughly he dragged her forward—the crowd opened. Rose 
Aleyn awoke with a start—her arm was indeed roughly gr: spe cl, 
and the voice of her brutal ravisher commanded her to rise. 
Half dressed he stood by the bed-side, and the expression of his 
face was at once frightful and inexplicable. The room was in 
a blaze of sunshine, and Rose felt the fresh air of morning blow 
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over her heated face ; she struggled to free herself from him, 
and to hide her head beneath the bed-clothes. Just then, musie, 
the same music which Rose had heard in her dream, sounded 
beneath the window ; she started up, and sprung instantly from 
the bed. The crow d beneath the window had been all oe cupied 
with one dreadful sight—the execution of young Frank Aleyn. 
Five minutes before, the fatal rope had been twisted round his 
throat; and his fine manly form was swinging slowly in the 
struggles of death from the lofty gallows. The music, 
which had ceased when he was turne d off, had commenced 
again at the command of the inhuman Kirk; but far louder 
burst one long heart-rending shriek, so loud, so thrilling 
was it, that it seemed to proceed from no human creature. 
Every eye was turned to the casement from whence it came. 
The face which met the view was like that of a corpse that had 
died in strong convulsions. Every feature was strained, and 
fixed in one expression of rigid horror. The mouth and eyes 
were a ‘ly opened, and the hair, lone and disordered as it was, 
almost stood up from the brow. Still every one gazed upon 
that fair yet fearful countenance ; but at once, the ficure raised 
its naked arms, and clapped its hands, and shouted with a burst 
of exulting laughter. There came forward a man to that case- 
ment, and a groan of execration rose from the crowd as he 
appeared. He attempted to drag his victim away, but she 
wound her arms round the window frame, and clung there, 
hugging it with all her force, and gazing with a look of wild 
and ereedy earnestness on her brothers body. At length the 
blood cushe d from her mouth and nostrils, her arms relaxed 
their hold, and she fell back lifeless into the arms of Colonel 
Kirk. 

Rose Aleyn did not die, although for many weeks her life 
wis despaired of. She lay a long time in a heavy stupor, 
almost resembling death. At last Winifred heard her speak 
again. It was about midnight, and she was sitting by the 
bed-side of her friend, and watching her pale and wasted 
countenance. Hose unclosed her eyes, and a smile played 
faintly about her lips. She murmured a few indistinet words, 
and then sunk into a sweet and refre ‘shing sleep. Soon after 
day-break she awoke again, she looked up at her friend, and 
smiled upon her, and spoke to her, but Winifred’s heart died 
Within her as she listened ; she had waited, in the joyful still- 
ness of hope, to see her beloved companion awake from that 
quiet sleep, and she did wake with a tint like that of returning 
health upon her cheek, with calm words, and gentle smiles, but, 
alas, they were the words of an idiot. bse whirlwind of woe 
end overwhelming horror had passed entirely away; but it had 
left a blank, a vacaney, in the intellect of the poor maiden. 
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Thought and memory were gone, and surely their absence was a 
blessing left by a merciful and gracious God. Winifred soon 
learned to think so, and to bless her Heavenly Father, for the 
change which she at first lamented. Rose could not recollect 
her, but she seemed to love her better than before. They 
could never converse again on the memories of their youthful 
days, and Winifred wept to think that those days were 
better forgotten. In her mind Frank Aleyn was connected 
with almost every joy of their childhood. He had loved 
her as a_ sister; but she had felt for him, unknown to 
every one, the full and devoted affection of a wife. Her secret 
was never known, for to most observers she appeared one of 
those cold and gentle beings who are pronounced incapable of 
strong feelmg. The shrine of passion was deep within her 
heart, but the flame did not burn less ardently because its 
light was never seen. The trial of Winifred had been severe, 
and she had often wept over it in secret, but she praye “also in 
secret; and she learned humbly and heartily to join praises to 
her prayers; to feel how good it was for her to be in sorrow; 

to be at first resigned and ‘then happy. 

The aged grandmother of Frank Aleyn had died within 
a few days after his execution; and Mrs. Langland took 
the helpless and unconscious Rose to be unto her as a daughter. 
After her recovery, they left Taunton, and Winifred became 
the constant companion of her friend. The gentle Rose lived on 
in a calm of enjoyment; pleased with the sounds and _ sights 
of nature, the song of birds, the colours and the fragrance of 
flowers. Her smiles often made Winifred melancholy, but others 
loved to see them; and the villagers where she lived would 
say, When they gazed upon her calm and beautiful countenance, 
« who would guess that yon fair maiden has suffered enough to 
break any human heart?” Her Ways were ever gentle; she 
seldom spoke but to her friend, whose mere presence was a 
delight to her, and whom she would follow as a loving and 
docile child. 

The only thing that agitated the poor girl was the sound 
of music, whic h Rose had once loved; it now terrified her. 
It might have been that some remembrance of the music 
heard on one dreadful morning still clung to her mind ; but so 
it was, that, if music sounded near her, her smiles vanished, 
tears started into her eyes, and she fled trembling with horror 
to her friend Winifred. For some years the ge antle Rose lived 
in the bloom of apparent health; but in her twenty-third year 
her slight strength began to fail, and she faded away like a 
flower broken on its stalk. The colour departed from her 
cheek and lips, and a languid heaviness gathered about her soft 
eyes. She could soon only walk when supported by her beloved 
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Winifred, and at last she was carried out into the flower- 
varden on mild warm mornings, for she could not bear to re- 
main in her chamber; she loved the light and the sweet 
summer air. 

It was a morning in June ; much such a morning as that on 
which Rose set out on her last hopeless visit to Taunton. Wini- 
fred was sitting on a green bank near the house, partly shaded 
by the bre anches of a large rose tree. She had often, in the 
presence of Rose, read aloud in the Book of God, with a hope 
which she dared not confess to herself, that her words might be 
: last understood. She was now reading from the Epistles of 

. John; and Rose, withher face leaning on her friend’s bosom, 
ay reclining in her arms. She had finishe d reading, when Rose 
lifted up her face, and gazed earnestly on the sky. Wini- 
fred saw that a sudden change had come over her countenance : 
she saw Rose raise he r clasped hands, and a few faint words 
were breathed from her lips. A thrill of rapture darted through 
the heart of Winifred, for those words were the clear language 
of thoughtful and connected prayer; the light of intelligence 
shone for an instant in her eyes, and then the fair lids closed 
overthem. Still the lips moved, but her words were now like 
sighs, and Winifred listened to them in vain. She pressed 
her lips to those of the dying maiden, and a smile broke like 
sun-light over the pallid features ; gradually its lustre died away ; 

—for the spirit of life was gone. 
Cc. B. T. 
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since yesternight Pve dreamt a dream, 
Delicate maid, of love and thee ; 
| know that it can only seem— 
But let it seem to be. 
lt is a vision sent to bless 
The spirit of my youth awhile ; 
Oh! let it still upon my spirit smile ! 
It is a vision in whose soft caress 
To-day—perhaps to-morrow, 


I may forget my sorrow, 








é 
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Phe pains of an unquict mind, 
That ever secks what it can never find, 
That undiscover’d loveliness 
Which is to youth a hope—a dark beliet— 
A somewhat dimly promising reliet 
To that which nothing natural can heal ; 


Phe unseen wound which makes us poets W hen we teel, 


Chen let me dream !—ot love ’—oh, ves ' 
(ot love and thee ! what can J less 
What less than fondly brood 
(On such a radiant form as thine, 
That surely hath subdued 
Pull many a spirit less on fire than mine ! 
For Love and Beauty, long ago, 
Their faiths have plighted ; 
Vhat as in THleaven they have been still united 
So they below, 
For weal and woe, 
Will evermore unite, 
And be on earth the parents of Delight. 
\nd now in very truth 1 find, 
With thy soft beauties love so intertwin'd, 
That L will openly declare, 
‘To see and not to love a thing so tai, 
Were to break faith with joy, 
\nd to be old, whilst [am yet a boy 


It was indeed a rich delight, 
Delicate maid, to see thee move, 
With gentle bend before my sight, 
Ideal of a poet's love 
So tair—so fancifully fair, 
Almost, methought, thou wert a thine of air; 
Some creature faery bright, 
With beamy locks, and face of light, 


And silver-woven drapery ot haze, 


One ot the shapes which, in his gitted hour, 
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Phe poet, as he lies at gaze, 
Love-sick at eve in myrtle-bower, 
Sees m the sky, 
Athwart the sun slow sweeping radiantly, 
When he discovers all the things that live, 


Pheir forms, and dymg hues, and features fugitive ! 


Or art thou but a creature 
Whose place is in the brain, 
With gay and delicate feature, 
The fairest in a train 
Qt many forms, that come trom fairy land, 


\ll dancing homeward to that lovely strand / 


Or art thou a creation 
That many know in part, 
A sudden revelation 
Ot treasures in the heart ?— 
\ new joy found ina hidden nook, 


Phe only place in which we did not look ? 


Or art thou a form that had fled, 
Sought for in vain ? 
Or art thou a life that was dead, 
Wept for in pain, 
Sought for in faintness and dread ’” 
© comfortable vision ! 
O blessed recognition ! 
Love wave his dear one into Memory’s keeping, 
Memory let her tly ; 
Love sought his dear one, wandering and weeping, 
Ile scarce knew why. 
Love lost his dear one, yet Ze could not die ! 
Now he knows his own, 
For whom he made moan ;— 
fle knows her by a sign—a look—a lost expression, 


\nd Memory hides her face, and makes a low contession ' 


Thou art not any thing to me, 


In air, or earth, or sea; 
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Nor any thought of sea, or earth, or air, 
Shall cast a shade on thee, 
That art so clear and white—so visionary faw ! 
[ will not seek thee with an earthly suing ; 
! would not win thee with an earthly wooing, 
Lest | should bring to nought, 
Or utterly deface and ruin, 
So delicate a thought ! 
For once I lost myself in dreams unholy, 
As ina mad and ruthless melancholy, 
1 bade the Echo leave her rocky cell, 
And faintly tell, 
Catching my whispers gently as they fell, 
A warmer love-tale in thy secret ear ; 
A tale of earthly passion, 
As warm and true as any heart could fashion, 
But all unmeet tor thee to hear, 
That hast thy realm so far above 
The region of an earthly love ! 
1 bade her tell it thee in murmurs sweet, 
And never more that eager tale repeat; 
But she was mute; 
She would not babble of an earthly suit : 
And well it was ; for had she spoken, 
The spell of all thy beauties bad been broken ; 
And thou hadst been no more 


The glorious thing that thou hadst been before. 


So did [in my hour of folly, 
So did I in my desperate melancholy ; 
But in my spirit’s purer revel, 
[ will not stoop thee to an earthly level ! 
1 will not break the magic of thy brightness ! 


i will not taint the glory of thy whiteness ! 


To earthly laws T will not make thee bow, 


Or strip the seraph garland trom thy airy brow ! 
I will not seek thee with an earthly suing, 
To thy undoing ! 


But IT will woo thee as may best beseem, 


The phantom of a dream ! 
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Phou shalt visit. with me, on Joyous Wine 
Phe realms of mine imagining ! 
lt thy pleasure lies 
In the azure skies, 
Thou shalt soar up on high, 
Far into the sky, 
Upon the wild fire, 
With a spirit of joy that never can tire, 
Now swift with a swoop like a hawk we will fly, 
Now float on the warm air quietly. 
We will mix with a host of spirits with fair and wond’rous faces, 
\nd laugh with them in their glee, and join in their rapturous races. 
And all the while, what thing soe’er betide, 
A gentle maid, thou shalt in me confide, 


Laughing with thee, bright form, loud laughing at thy side. 


There’s joy in the ocean, 
And sweetest emotion ; 
The poet conceives it! 
The lover believes it! 
No pillow 
So soft as the soft heaving billow, 
No pleasure 
So swect as the song and the measure 
Phat ocean will sing to us, love, by and bye, 
Elis loud lullaby, 
Phat ocean will sing to us, love, as we lie; 
Tho’ his voice be rough, 


Hell sing us to sleep when we've laugh’d long enough, 


Nhen haste thee, bright maiden, quick haste thee to me ; 
We'll away, love, away, to the great occan sea. 
Come in a robe of softest green, 
And coral beads array'd ; 
Thy long hairs flowing loose without a braid, 
As if for countless ages thou hadst been, 
An ocean maid! 
Away, love, away, 


& 
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We'll live in a smooth, green, glassy cave, 
Walled on each side by a beetling wave ; 
With a roof of spray, 
And a watery tloor— 
A house that needs not any door 
Or window to let in the day : 
But thro’ the lucent wave a green light makes its wav. 
We'll live in a soft-echoing cave, 
Made by the avenued wave ; 
As an avenue long and green and gay, 
With nothing at all at cither end 
Except a point where its long sides blend. 
There we'll live and never stray : 
A double lite shall be our’s by day ° 
And thro’ the night 
A sweet half sleep,— 
A soothing slumber not too deep, 
That puts not out our spirit’s light, 
Nor yet subdues the senses quite, 
But ever is about it ; 
We might, but oh! we would not be without it! 
How blest soe’er we be, 
It will be sweet to soothe our very glee; 
Our hearts and eyes to close 
In the soft rapture of a felt repose. 
The moon shall glisten thro’ the clear green wave 


And we will slumber in our ocean cave. 


Or it so wild a scheme 
Shall haply seem 
Less suited to thy gentler mood ; 
We'll live together in a distant wood, 
That no one knows, 
A pleasant spot where many a streamlet flows, 
With pensive wail, 


And many a wild flower grows. 


Oh, not a wood—call it a woody vale! 
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For us alone awarded, 
A sate spot, guarded 
By an imperishable mound 
Of giant hills that stand around ; 
Their hoar heads mixing with the blue profound; 
Eternal pillars of the skies 
Where the old raven and sea-eagle flies. 
A pleasure garden showing like a fort, 
As in the desert found, 


An old forgotten Babylonian court ! 


And will you not live in a quiet vale, 

The haunt of many a nightingale ’ 

A hidden spot where the hawthorn grows, 
The blue-bell, and the sweet wild rose; 
With rocks to which the apple clings, 

And streams with mazy wanderings; 

And in the midst a wooded hill, 

That makes a fall tor a dashing rill; 

And at the toot a quiet lake, 

With a little boat for your dear sake: 

And will you not live in a vale like this, 

A garden lite of gentle bliss, 

And meekly join in songs of love 

With the tull-hearted turtle-dove ? 

And will you not, with me, fulfil 

The visions we form’d when we knew no ill? 
The infant hopes—but need I tell 

The tlowery thoughts I loved so well; 

The gleams which guardian angels sent, 
When I was young and innocent, 

Into the depths of my smiling heart, 

Which were an earthly counterpart— 

A shadowing forth of heaven to me, 
The Canaan of my infancy! 

And hast not thou full often dwelt 
On hopes which made thy young heart melt ? 
Gg Q2 
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And hast not ¢how imagined well 

Fairer things that T can tell ? 

Oh yes! what can I row untold 

Which we did not see at seven years old ! 
Which did not pass before our eyes 

In our youngest extacies, 

When we dreamt of lonely vales, 


Lakes and flowers and nightingales! 
1821. 


TO MARY. 
ON REPEATING THE FOREGOING POEM TO HER 


Nay, Mary, look not in my face, 
With such a smile—such gentle sadness, 
Hiding thy meek tears in the veil of gladness ; 
Dear girl, [ stray’d but for a moment’s space, 
A short and giddy race— 
Now I am with thee, love, to calm thy fears, | 


And kiss away thy tears. 


And didst thou fear my loyalty ’ 
“Twas but a radiant butterfly, 
An unsubstantial thing—- 
All glittering bright with many a gaudy hue ; 
And might f not pursue, 
O’er earth, and air, and sea, with wildest wandering ? 
Dear girl, when thou, with pleasant tears, 
Softly confessed thy love, so long conceal’d, 
Which I had duly won, the fruit of patient years, 
And after many days didst slowly yield 
Thy heart to me, whom nature gave to inherit 
The sunward pinion and the burning spirit ; 
E’en then I hush d to rest, 


Thy gentle fears contest— 


That thou didst love my wings of poetry, 
Yet feared lest [ should fly 
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Far, far away, and never look behind, 
For that a poet had a wandering mind. 


And then I said, oh! gentle maid, 
Be thou no more afraid; 
I’m bound to thee by a golden chain, 
Which reaches up to heaven and o’er the sea— 
Yet am I bound to thee— 


Check in my wildest flights, I’m with thee, love, again. 
D.C. 





IN WEST INDIAN SLAVERY. 


We espouse no party. Zadig himself did not listen to the, 


memorable controversy about Zoroaster and his griffins, with 
more composure and ‘impartiality than we hope to display on 
most of the subjects which interest politicians. We are neutrals, 
—neutrals after San Miguel’s own heart,—desirous only to miti- 
gate the evils which we cannot avert. If we ever descend into 
the field of battle, it will be with the feelings not of combatants 
but of Sisters of Charity. lt will be our object, not to fight 


under the banners of either army, 


humanity and courtesy to both. 
On the question, however, which we are about to discuss, we 


think that we may, without inconsistency, take a decided part. 
[tis a question which does not promote the objects, or rest 
upon the support, of any faction. It is a question which has 
united men of all sects and parties; which has combined Tories 
with Reformers, and Prelates with Field-preachers. Above all, 
it is a question which involves the interests of the most misera- 
ble and degraded race that ever existed in a civilized community. 
On all these grounds we shall, 
strongest support to those principles of humanity and justice, 
which alone can constitute the substantial prosperity of states, 
and the durable glory of statesmen. 

Sixteen years “have elapsed since the abolition of the slave- 
trade. During that period, the friends of humanity and freedom 
have anxiously looked for some alteration in the system of colo- 
nial bondage. It might have been supposed that the improve- 
ments which could not be e xpected from the mercy of the planter, 
would be at length produced by his eupidity ; and that the cessa- 
tion of the traffie in human flesh and blood, as it increasgd the 


but to render the eng of 


without hesitation, lend our 
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value, would also increase the comforts of the slave. It might 
at ‘east have been imagined that the planters would, for the future, 
abstain from all practices which might tend to diminish the num- 
bers of those whom they could no longe ‘r replace by fresh i impor 

tations. It is surely time to inquire whether those expectations 
have been fulfilled, or whether the abuses of our colontal system 
have become too deeply seated to be eradicated even by the 
avarice which created them. 

What then is the present state of the Negroes in our West 
Indian islands ? 

They are compelled to labour without remuneration. Their 
master has the sole power of determining the nature, the degree, 
and the duration of their labour; and the amount of the pittance 
which is to prolong their wretched and hopeless existence. 

They can acquire no property of any description. Whatever 
their own labour may produce, whatever the bounty of others may 
bestow, belongs to their master. 

They may be sold at the pleasure of their owner, or at the 
suit of his creditors. The colonial codes consider them merely as 
the personal property of the planter; who is, in consequence, 
always permitted, and often commanded, to separate them from 
all with whom they are connected by the ties of blood or of 
friendship. As often as a blank is drawn in the precarious lot- 
tery of the West Indian sugar trade, this horrible transfer takes 
place. The nearest relatives, the dearest friends, are for ever 
torn asunder; and the law itself interferes, to turn ito the bit- 
terness of death the last consolation which the charities of human 
nature afford to the last extreme of human misery. 

The slave can appeal to no court of law. He can bring no 
action. He can undertake no prosecution. He can bear no 
testimony against a white offender. The law takes no cognizance 
of any crime perpetrated by a free person, unless it can be pro- 
ved by the evidence of free witnesses. And in these colonies, be 
it remembered, the free inhabitants form so small a proportion 
of the population that such evidence can rarely be procured. 

The person of the slave is almost whoily in the power of his 
master. He works under the lash. He is driven forward like 
a horse, scourged if he come too late, scourged if he fall behind 
the line of his fellows. There is no exemption for the women, 
too often alternately the sport of an unmanly cruelty and an un- 
refined desire. Age, weakness, sickness, pregnancy, are excuses 
which the overseer accepts or rejects at pleasure. The law uni- 
versally recognizes the power of the proprietor to punish his 
bondsmen with the cart- whip or the stocks. From extreme out- 
rage, from mutilation, and murder, it does indeed accord to these 
human chattels a nominal protection. But of what avail is this 
privilege? Neither the injured negro, nor any of his companions 
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m servitude, can appear in a court of justice. A white pro- 
tecutor and white witnesses must be procured. Let us suppose 
all these difficulties surmounted; others more formidable still re- 
raain. ‘Tyranny, when driven from the outworks with which the 
aw surrounds her, takes refuge within the more impregnable 
campart of deprav ed feelings and manners. The criminal is to 
be tried before men who, as the colleagues of his inordinate 
power, are not disposed to look with severity on its abuse, and 
who are generally prepossessed in his favour, by community of 
interest or of guilt. 

The strength of this defensive league of oppression is best 
illustrated by examples. It is not long since the grand jury of 
one of the islands presented the governor as a nuisance. And 
this intolerable insult was offered to the representative of the 
King, to a most estimable man, (w ho has uniformly been men- 
tioned with respect by persons of all opinions in England,) solely 
because he interfered in behalf of some oppressed female slaves. 
The case of Hodge, of Tortola, is sufficiently remarkable to 
deserve a concise recapitulation. That man put a slave to death 
with circumstances of hideous and ineffable cruelty. He conti- 
nued after this event to mingle in society, without calling forth, 
as it appears, any strong expression of public detestation. A 
private quarrel induced some person to bring the case forward. 
[t was proved by overwhelming evidence that he had committed 
& murder as wanton and barbarous, we will venture to say, as 
any recorded in the annals of criminal jurisprudence. To acquit 
him was impossible. The jury recommended him to mercy. The 
xovernor refused to listen to the recommendation. In England, 
it would have been diflicult to protect such a monster against the 
rage of the people during his passage from the bar to the prison. 
But so de ‘eply did the colonists resent the execution of one of 


their own body for so venial a trespass, that it became necessary 


to proclaim martial law, in order to prevent a tumult and a 


rescue. 
We will advert to one other case. A wretch named Huggins, 
in the public market-place of Nevis, ordered several negroes to 
be flogged with a barbarity which ruined the health of all, and 
was supposed to have occasioned the death of one of them. A 
pregnant woman was among the number; and, that nothing 
might be wanting to this horrid outrage against human nature, 
the horrible oflice was performed by the brother of one of the 
sufferers. The law of the island assigns a limit to the number 
of lashes which a master may inflict at one time. This limit 
Huggins had far exceeded. He was brought to trial. The 
crime had been committed in open day—in the most public 
place of the colony. Tt could not be, and it was not, denied. 
The defence was rested upon the principle, that the law had been 
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passed solely to silence the clamours of the fanatics in England. 
that it was never meant to be obeyed, and that it would be un 
just and impolitic to punish the violation of it. Huggins was 
acquitted ; and, probably, while we are writing this narrative of 
his former exploits, he may be employed in flogging anothe 
slave to death. 

But we will not multiply anecdotes of this painful description. 
We might, God knows, fill volumes with narratives of West 
Indian cruelty and injustice. It is suflicient to observe, that, 
where the greatest crimes so often clude justice, it must be easy 
to inflict with impunity every petty suffering and privation. 

The condition of servitude in our colonies is perpetual. The 
master cannot be compelled to relinquish his slave upon receiving 
either the original purchase-money, or the present market-price. 
Even where he is willing to bestow libe ty he is not always able. 
The disgraceful codes of the islands abound with provisions in. 
tended to obstruct e mancipation. In Barbadoes and St. hitt’s, 
immense fines, amounting in fact to a prohibitory duty, have been 
imposed on manumission. In other islands fines are established, 
smaller indeed in amount, but still most pernicious in their ef 
fect. In the Bermudas no slave can ever receive his liberty. 

Lastly, every inhabitant of our West Indian islands, in whose 
complexion the slightest negro tint can be discovered, ts pre- 
sumed to be a slave, unless he can produce evidence of his free- 
dom. The law considers servitude as the natural portion of the 
African, and liberty as the exception. To that exception he 
must make out his claim. And, in this arduous task of proving 
a negative, the law throws every possible difficulty in his path. 
He cannot adduce the testimony of aslave. In some colonies 
he cannot even adduce that of a freeman of colour. He may 
have been manumitted. He may have been bornfree. He may 
have passed all his life in England. No person claims him. 
No person pretends to know or to believe that he is a slave. 
The West Indian code, with characteristic wisdom and liberality, 
lays the whole burden of the proof on the unhappy being whose 
dearest interests are staked on the result. And unless he can 
demonstrate that which must often be, in its own nature, unsus- 
ceptible of demonstration, he is put up to public auction, and 
sold into perpetual and hereditary bondage. 

People of England! these are the West Indian institutions. 
And these institutions, replete with misery and guilt, these insti- 
tutions, condemned by the whole spirit of the re ligion which you 
profess, and of the laws in which you clory—these institutions 
you encourage by your whole commercial p glicy ;—these insti- 
tutions you defend with your fleets and armies. Over those co- 
lonies you have a just and an irresistible authority. Most dearly 
have you purchased the right, most fully do you possess the 
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power, to controul them. ‘To enrich them your gold has been 
scatte me ‘d like dust; to defend them your blood has been poured 
forth like water. Even now you are sacrificing to their cupidity 
every other interest in the empire. Even now your arms alone 
prote ct the master from the vengeance of the slave, and avert 
that day of deliverance and retribution, which otherwise would 
soon bury the accursed agents beneath the ruins of the accursed 
system. 

‘* Beware of provoking the Colonists,” is the cry of the timid 
and the ignorant. ‘* Remember the American war. Remember 
all our defeats and humiliations. Remember the capitulation - 

Saratoga, and the treaty of Versailles. What will you do i 
they resist ?”—-What indeed!—Woe to England when Nevis 
shall pour forth its two hundred invincible warriors to annihilate 
the legions of Waterloo! Woe to England, above all, when 
Jamaica shall arise in lier wrath! That island, when all its white 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms are called into the field, will 
probably furnish not much loa “yes three thousand herecs, to 
defend her independence against a nation which cannot con- 
vemently send against her goons hy more than thirty thousand 
dise ‘ipline d soldiers. Some second Washington will doubtless 
arise to defend the privileges of the cart-whip. Hodge is 
indeed no more. ‘The cruelty of England ‘has snatched 
from the slave-islands their brightest ornament. The re- 
sentment of the colonists could not save, nor, alas! will 
their sorrow restore him. But Huggins, we believe, still sur- 
vives. He will doubtless, like Cincinnatus, obey the call of his 
country, quit his plantation, exchange the scourge for the sword, 
and tear the laurels from the head of Wellington. But, seriously, 
who can refrain from laughter at the thought of this resistance— 
this combat between Tom Thumb and the queen of the giants ? 
ls it not the fact, that the whole white population of the West 
Indies would fly like sheep before two British regiments ! Is it 
not the fact that, without our assistance, they would be unable 
to defend themselves from their domestic enemies? Could they 
sleep in security without the protection of those bayonets whic h 
they have madly affected to defy? And these men have dared 
to mutter about resistance, and to dispute the legislative supre- 
macy of the British Parliament over their asse smblies. How 
long will the agro: country, in all the plenitude of her parental 
authority, hear to be defied, disobe ‘yed, and buffetted, by the 
spoiled and owls red child whom she could beggar in an instant. 

‘ But,” ery the West Indians, ‘* though your policy may not 
alienate, it may ruin us. Will you be so unjust as to withdraw 
your support from establishments which you founded, and 
Which you so long enc ouraged ?— Will you interfere with rights 


Which ev: VV obligation of public faith binds you to respect ¢ : 
Rights! And haste no men rights hut vourselyes? Obligations! 
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And is justice no obligation’? Is mercy no obligation! Or are 
all obligations voidable except those w hich bind us to participate 
in the guilt and the infamy of your accursed dominion? Faith! 
And is no faith to be kept with human nature? Are we to sit 
down contented with recommending the improvements which we 
have full power to enforce, while to every request the West 
Indian answers, like the merciless Jew in Shakspeare, 


“* T cannot find it. ’Tis not in the bond.” 


No. The engagement cannot bind us. The compact is can- 
celled by its own iniquity. Our absolution is pronounced by the 
understandings of all who can reason, by the hearts of all who 

can feel, by the mandate of heave n, by the c ry of blood from the 
earth. Our past encouragement of this system does indeed lay 
us under an obligation :—a solemn obligation, not to assist the 
cruelty of our accomplice, but to redress the rongs of our 
victim. 

But what if it can be shown that all these dangers are chimeri- 

cal;—that the pecuniary interest of the colonies will not suffer 
from the abolition of slavery? What if it should appear that the 
economist has nothing to offer in defence of institutions which 
the moralist must for ever condemn? Can it be that this 
shame and guilt have been gratuitously incurred, and that we 
have sacrificed immense advantages in order to maintain what 
no bribe should have induced us to tolerate? Yet thus it 
is; and thus, by the eternal connexion of effects and causes, 
it must for ever be. The principles of human nature ren- 
der it impossible that a permanent fabric of presperity should be 
erected on a foundation of injustice and cruelty. Industry ts 
the common offspring of liberty and knowledge. The lash of 
the driver may indeed compel the negro to make a certain 
number of movements; but neither that nor any other in- 
strument of cruelty can ¢9 compel him, with his languid body, his 


gloomy temper, and his 4+ ded intellect, to maintain a com- 
petition against the a. i and intelligent workinan, 
who knows that his . > «| * ‘e oroportioned to his exer- 
tions. The unnatur: a oa ti. “hich the slave is placed 
renders it his interest ©. produce as little and to consume 


as much as possible. Diligence and idleness, parsimony and 
profusion, alike leave him where they found him. He has 
no motive, but the fear of punishment, to augment the wealth 
of which he is never to partake. Hence his labour is, of all 
kinds of labour, the least productive. 

This reasoning is fully confirmed by the present state of the 
West Indian colonies. After all the encouragement that we 
have bestowed, after all the privations to whie howe have sub 
mitted for their sake, what is their present condition? A 
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triple length of navigation, and an enormous protecting daty, 
ure found scarcely sufficient to secure to them a monopoly of the 
sugar trade against the free labourers of Hindostan. They are 
at the present moment complaining of distress, and clamouring 
for relief. We have opened their trade ;—we have fettered 
our own ;—we have sacrificed the interests of the East Indian 
cultivator and of the British manufacturer to their prosperity :— 
and in vain. All this is inadequate to save them from the 
effects of their internal abuses. Their ruin is rapidly approach- 
ing; a ruin which nothing but the emancipation of their slaves 
can possibly avert. 

It is true that the negroes are in a great measure unable 
to enjoy the blessings, and unfit to exercise the rights of 
freemen. It is true, to use an illustration which a West 
Indian overseer will easily comprehend, that their minds, like 
their bodies, have become crippled in the irons and callous 
under the scourge. But these circumstances, while they en- 
hance the diffic -ulty, prove the necessity of manumission. They 
are the worst part of a state of things in which all is 
bad. Slavery is indeed altogether evil; “evil unmingled, un- 
mitigated, unredeemed ; evil without any affinity to virtue, evil 
without any tendency to happiness. To all that alleviates the 
other miseries of life, to the tenderness of affection, to the 
majesty of law, it imparts its own deadly nature. But the 
withermg influence which it exercises on the hearts and 
faculties of its victims is its foulest disgrace and its strongest 
security. It resembles the tree in the Italian romance, which 
showered poison from its boughs in such torrents that no one 
durst approach to sever its trunk. It is perpetuated by its pesti- 
lential nature. Its suppression must therefore, we fear, be 
gradual. Measures must be taken to improve the negroes, as 
the first step to their liberation. Worse than useless would be 
the benevolence of those, who, like the two daring brothers in 

‘* Comus,” would drive away the hateful wizard hefore they have 
taken off the charm from the senses of the fascinated prisoner. 


* Oh, ye mistook. Ye should have snatched his wand, 

And bound him fast. Without his rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the captive that sits here 

In stony fetters fixed, and motionless.” 
By what means the slave may be most completely and most 
speedily rendered capable of exercising the privileges of a 
citizen, we will not now inquire ; but. this we will confi- 
dently say, that unless effacious measures be speedily adopted 
for the attainment of that great object, it is easy to foresee that 
a violent and bloody close will terminate this violent and bloody 
svstem., Jamaica may yet produce a Spartacus, But the 
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planters have less danger to apprehend from their debased 
slaves than from their formidable neighbours. Amidst those 
islands where all the bounties of nature have so long been 
counteracted by the tyranny of man ;—amidst those islands from 
which European rapacity swept away the whole race of original 
cultivators, and which it has since repeopled with equally 
miserable but more enduring victims ;—amidst those islands 
which have exhibited at once the worst evils of polished 
and of savage society,—the strength of civilization without 
wisdom or merey,—the ignorance of barbarism without energy 
or freedom ;—amidst those islands a black republic has arisen, 
—free,—warlike,—enlightened. The greatest prince and con- 
queror of modern times atte mpted to reduce Hayti to subjec- 
tion. He made the attempt when an interval of peace had laid 
the ocean open to the arms which had subjugated the monarchs 
of the earth. The largest and finest army that ever crossed 
the Atlantic was arr aved against the emancipated slaves. The 
best soldiers of France, the heroes of Arcola and Marengo, were 
employed against an undisc ipline ‘d multitude, whose bac ks were 
still red from the whip, whose limbs were still stiff from the 
chain. Perfidy was exercised in aid of force. The Haytians 
were surprised by an unexpected invasion, beguiled by false 
professions, disunited by intrigues. Their ablest leader was 
seized by treachery, and sent to perish in an European 
dungeon. Enormous bribes were offered to the black leaders. 
All the horrors of savage, and all the tactics of disciplined 
warfare were united. No mercy was shown to old men, or 
women, or sucking children. The biood-hound completed the 
work of the bayonet; and the nightly pit covered the still 
palpitating relics of the daily massacre. It was in vain. 
Wasted away by famine, by pestilence, and by the sword, that 
mighty army perished in the enterprise ; and the independence of 
Hayti was established for ever. 

Can Negro slavery long continue to exist in the immediate 
vicinity of the liberate d queen of the Antilles? Is_ there 
nothing in our colonial institutions which might furnish a pretext 
for aggression? A black merchant, nay a black ambassador, 
procee ‘ding from Port-au-Prince to Venezuela or Mexico, might 
easily be compelle <d by stress of weather to land in Jamaica. 
The law commands, that in such a case he shall Sm sold for a 
slave. Will this be tamely borne?) Or will the Haytians long 
continue to endure their exclusion from ail commercial inter- 
course with our colonies? Is it impossible that some able and 
aspiring leader may feel inclined, even without any particular 
provocation, to engage in so easy, and so glorious an enterprise 
as the extinction of slavery in the surrounding islands? ‘The 
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present military establishment of Hayts consists of fifteen thou 
sand excellent) troops. The number might easily be doubled. 
Twenty-four hours would bring ten thousand black soldiers to 
Jamaica. ‘Twenty-four hours more would raise upon the white 
inhabitants an hundred thousand infuriated slaves. This is no 
chimerical supposition. It is an event neither impossible nor 
improbable. 

To what an alternative will England then be reduced! Will 
she submit to see possessions, however worthless, torn from her 
hy force; to see institutions which had existed under her protec- 
tion, however atrocious they might be, subverted by foreign 
arms? Will she, onthe other hand, engage in a war against an 
enemy so desperate, at a distance so vast, in a clumate SO 
de adly ? We know not. But thus much at least we will say, 
that in such a contest we should deprecate and deplore her 
success. Rather let her perish, rather let her commercial 
opulence and her martial glory be as though they had never 
been, than that her history should be sienalized by the triumphs 
of guilt, by trophies erected over the vanquished rights and 
broken hearts of mankind! Who would attempt to restrain the 
fertilizing imundation, because some ancient, perhaps some 
useful land-marks might be swept away by its waves? Who 
would execrate the light of the sun because some of those stars 
onwhich we love to gaze must disappear at his approach ; or be- 
cause the mists which he draws up from the foul and pestilential 
marshes on which he dawns, may tinge his rays with the hue of 
blood? The fire of London has always been considered as a 
blessing, because it extinguished the seeds of the plague more 
completely than any care ‘of the police or any medical skill had 
ever been able to do. The political world, in the same 
manner, often derives great advantage from those fierce and 
destroying visitations, which lay in the dust for ever the dark 
and infected haunts where a great moral malady has fixed 
itself in irremediable malignity. 

Still we most earnestly desire that a change, which, we are 
sure, is desirable, which, we think, is inevitable, should be 
produced by the mildest means. The present state of things 
in the colonies menaces England with serious calamities, and 
the West Indian proprie tors with total ruin. These evils can 
be averted only by a series of measures calculated to improve 
both the moral and the political condition of the slave. 

Nothing can be expected from the local legislatures. They 
have been caressed, ~threatened,—implorec d—warned—with- 
out effect. Justice, mercy, shame, interest, fear, have had 
no influence upon them. They are sunk in that stupid and 
desperate indifference to all moral and prudential considera- 
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tions, Which the long possession of unlimited power never fails 
to generate. They have done nothing.—They will do nothing. 
We have no hope but in the good sense and generosity of the 
British people. Their attention has not till of late been strongly 
called to the subject. They have already spoken in a voice 
which has made the cruel and the sordid tremble, and has ex- 
torted a feeble response from cold hearts in high places. Never 
may that voice be silenced, till the legislature shall pronounce a 
definitive sentence on this monstrous system of unprofitable 
atrocity. 
YT. M. 





ARISE AND COME WY ME 


A SCOTISH SONG, 


‘* ARISE and come wi’ me, my love, 
My sail is spread, and see, 

My merry men and gallant bark 
To breast the billows tree. 

Green Nevya’s isle is fair, my love, 
And Saba sweet to see, 

The deep flood scenting tar, my love, 


So busk and come wi’ me.” 


** | wad nae gie yon heathy hill 
Where wild bees sing so soon— 

i wad nae gie that bloomy bush 
Where birdies lilt in June,— 

Yon good green wood, that grassy glen, 
This small brook streaming free, 

For all the isles of spice and slaves 


Upon the sunny sea,” 
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*« Thy kirtle shall be satin, love, 

All jewelled to the knee, 
Phe rudest wind that fills my sail 

Shall watt red gold to thee. 
And thou shall sit on seats of silk, 

Thy handmaids on the floor, 
The richest spice, the rarest fruits, 


Shall scent thy chamber door,” 


4. 

“On lonely Siddick’s sunward banks 
The hazel nuts hang brown, 

And many proud eyes gaze at me 
All in my homely gown. 

My fingers long and lily-white 
Are maids more meet for me, 

Than all the damsels of the isles, 


Who singe amid the sea.” 


~ 


Oe 
He stept one step trom her, and said, 
‘* How tender, true, and long, 
I’ve loved thee, lived tor thee, and fought, 
Might grace some landward song ; 
My song maun be the sounding wave, 
My good bark breasting through—” 
He waved his hand—he could nae say 
My Jean a long adieu! 
6, 
She was a sweet and lovesome lass, 
Wi a dark an’ downeast ee; 
Now she’s a wedded dame and douce, 
With bairnies at her knee; 
Y et oft she thinks on the sailor lad 
When the sea leaps on the shore.— 
Lis heart was broke—and a storm came on— 
{le ne’er shall waken more, 
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NEW DEPOSITORY FOR LITERARY 
MANUFACTURES. 


THE communications which ordinarily take place between 
the conductor of a periodical work, and the aspirants for fame 
and twenty guineas a sheet, ought to be as sacred from profane 
eyes or vulgar ridicule as the sighs of lovers, or the secrets of 
Freem: isonry. We have, however, met with one remarkable 
exception to this law of the balaam-box ; and, as_ the object of 
the writers of the following letter is notoriety, we cannot render 
them a more essential service than to publish an e pistle, which 
was doubtless intended for our private eye, but which, in adorn- 
ing our pages, wiJl delight its authors almost as much as an 


order for fifty guineas’ worth of their wares. 


To the Editor of the Quarterly Magazine. 


Sir,.—You have probably not heard of our establishment in 


We have not yet descended to the vulgar 


Leadenhall-street. 
In this age of 


arts of our rivals;—we are above pulling. 
literary industry we have considered it not only a patriotic but a 
profitable spec ulation, to establish a factor y for the exhibition 
and sale of original manuscripts, from the sermon to the 
sonnet. With this object we have engaged very extensive 
premises ; and opened a correspondence with every eminent 
bookseller in town, and every Magazine and Newspaper pro- 
prietor in town and country. The magnitude and variety of 
our stock require only a few hours’ inspection to satisfy the 
most careless observer. The liberal terms upon whic h we 
transact business, charging only a commission of twenty per 
cent., has procured for us the unparalleled assortment which we 
boast ; and we are proud to say that we have already specimens 
of ability, and copy on sale, from two hundred and twenty-three 
eminent living authors. 

We have acquired this proud distinction, as we said before, 
without puffing. Not so our rivals. Thanks to the increasing 
supply of the market, we have found authors too numerous a 
race to require to be advertised for. Not so Messrs. SAINS- 


buRY and Co. As a specimen of the arts by which the fair 
course of trade is impeded, we subjoin the copy of an adver- 
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tisement, which appeared in The Times newspaper of the 18th 
of February last :— 

“ POETRY,.—Any Person competent to WRITE BALLADS ofa superior 
description, and in various styles, may hear of OCCUPATION , by applying 
to Messrs. Sainsbury and Co. literar y agents, 11, Bell’ s-buildings, Salisbury- 


square, between the hours of ten and two. Letters, post-paid, enclosing 
specimens, will be received, and an answer sent to the parties in a few days. * 


Why, Sir, we had at that very time on our shelves an assort- 
ment of more than four hundred ballads, many of which we 
have since disposed of at a very handsome price to the Lady’s 
Magazine, Ackermann’s Repositor y, the Literary Gazette, and 
several other much esteemed publications. Hf you will honour 
us with a call we shall be able to give you some idea of our 
riches in that branch. A good connexion is worth all the 
advertisements in the world. 

To proceed to the business more immediately before us. 
Upon seeing the announcement of your new publication, we 
felt itour duty to look attentively through our stock ;—and we have 
taken the libe rty of forwarding a list, with oocasional specimens, 
of some articles which, we flatter ourselves, would make a very 
pretty addition to your regular contributions. An inviolable 
secrecy as to the names of the parties is one of our rules of 
business, unless we come to terms. You will excuse us there- 
fore not being completely unreserved in the first instance. A 
considerable experience in the bill-broking line has — us 
the value of such discretion. Your discernment will, in some 
cases, supply the place of any breach of confidence on our part. 

Amongst the goods which appear to us most likely to suit 
your de mand, we have, first, an immense stock of Essays and 
Descriptive Pieces. We must candidly avow that ‘ moral” 
essays are a drug in the market. However, if you should want 
any writers in the “he avy” line, we could supply you at the 
lowest rate. We have six articles on Temperance by a worn 
out roué now in the Fleet, who takes this mode of expiating 
his sins and raising his racket money—they are, on ‘ Tem- 
perance m Gallantry, > on “* Temperance in Wine,” on ‘ Tem- 
perance in Turtle,” on “ Te inperance in Play-going,” on ‘* Tem- 
perance in getting in Debt,” and on‘ ‘Temperance in Idleness.” 
The essay on Tempe rance in getting in Debt” is the most 
curious, and contains some v valuable hints to insolvents, a very 
numerous and increasing class of readers. An article on 
‘* Honour,” by the same hand, is a very edifying and con- 
vincing performance, and offers a most important code of 
instruction to men of fashion as to the proper treatment of 
tailors, the chaunting of horses, the management of dice, 
and the laws of protested bills —very proper to caution the 
unwary against the arts of tradesmen and the iniquity of duns. 
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{fn a word, in the moral essay line we are somewhat over- 
stocked ;—and shall therefore be happy, on suitable terms, to dis- 
pose of a great variety on every virtue and its contraries, with 
classical mottos and translations complete. 

Of Descriptive Pieces, by which name, for want of a better, 
we entitle the numerous class of Magazine articles on subjec ts 
of life and manners, we have a considerable stock. The age is 
indeed excessively prolific in writers upon such matters. ‘* Nought 
is for them too high, or nought too low.” Like Socrates they 
have brought philosophy from the clouds,—to make her figure in 
a description of a sugar basin, or asedan chair. A gentleman’s 
personal feelings and habits now supply an inexhaustible subject 
for his pen; he cannot shave himself without acquiring materials 
for an elegant Dissertation on Razors, or devour his Sunday 
dinner without concocting hints for a treatise on ‘* Roast Pig.” 
We hope you will go with the stream on these points, as the 
London and New Monthly have made their fortunes by a dis- 
creet attention to them. In this particular we are very anxious 
for your advantage ;—and therefore send you a few specimens 
to which we beg to direct your especial notice. 

On British WINES. We subjoin an extract on Goose- 
berry:— 

‘ And now, while the wall-flower, with its rich velvet, is painted 
by the western sun, and the honeysuckle has crept through our 
latticed bower, coyly, like a fair maiden entering her first. ball- 
room—let us taste our Champagne. Ah, Johnson, in spite of the 
Borough faction, we have some luxuries left yet;—the time may 
come when shall taste it “ unexcis’d by kings”—but even now we 
will taste it. The glasses! Pooh! not these pale thimbles,—but 
the ample globes of green, in which the sparkling beads shall shine 
like emeralds. ‘To the fairest..—* Well, how do you like it?’— 

Admirable ;—exquisite ;—the true Chateau-Margot,’ answers 
Johnson, with a spe aking uplooking eye of faith, and an un- 
doubting smack of the lip. * Ha, ha! Johnny, tell your mamma 
to send another bottle of the gooseberry.’ * The gooseberry ?” 
‘ Yes, the gooseberry.’ And thus it is that we can be as great in 
imagination as in Grosvenor-square and have something left for 
flowers, and books, and busts, and Mozart, and a green bower, and 
a delicate voice to summon us to tea.’” 

On BLAcKk PuppiINGs. This essay has been entrusted to 
us as an original of a celebrated anonymous writer ;—but we do 
not warrant its genuineness. 

‘‘ | have no anti-Christian prejudices against these mysterious 
rouleaus. 

«<1 consider them, however, creatures whose birth place should 
be some solitary farm, or unsophisticated village. They do not 
belong to the City. I cannot vouch for them at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, hot and savory as G affirms they are. Their elements 
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are undefinable, and they ask therefore an entire self abandonment 
of faith on the part of their devotees. 1 wish I could believe w ith 
the innocent Cockney that black-puddings grew. I must, however, 
to commence a friendshi ip with them, dimly see them bourgeoning 
under the white fingers of some —— dairy -maid, such as I] have 
beheld them at sweet S——, 1 Hertfordshire. The notion of 
fleet-street and chopping na Se would make them as suspicious 
is A-la-mode Beet.” 


On PokeErs. The writer of this essay is a great contributor 
to all the crack Magazines of the day:— 

‘There is a more than common importance attached to that 
most useful article of domestic economy, the Poker. ‘£1 have 
known you seven years, so | may stir your fire,’ is a proverbial 
piece of courte sy. It is an English idea, and has more philosophy 
in it than a German stove or Mr. Cole ridge can supply. When I 
sit alone, in the calm interval between dinner and tea, with my feet 
on each hob, and my rum-and-water on the mantle shelf, the poker 
is my magician’s wand. With this I can annihilate castles, or 
build up rocks ;—with this I ean quench the volcano of a gas- 
spouting coal, or sweep off the Ariel wings of the filmy bars. A 
Lord Chamberlain’s staff is a thing to be flung away after birth 
nights, or broken over graves ;—hut a poker is an ever present 
appendage to home delights. No ill-tempered man ever used a 
poker skilfully. The Editor of the Quarterly Review is a testy 
bungler ata stir;—he is too irascible for a grate man. A Scote +h- 
man pokes a fire timidly from niggardliness:—an_ Irishman rashly, 
from a careless and self-willed abstraction. The most dainty 
master of the weapon | ever knew was Leigh Hurt. He accom- 
plished the feat with the most amiable and poco-curante air in the 
world,” 

In Criticism we are very rich. We are not only provided 
with stock articles on the various schools of poetry, but have 
several minute and elaborate treatises on the comparative 
merits of every author of the present day. For Reviews of 
New Books, we have cards of Terms from sixteeen professional 
critics, who may be always engaged at an hour's notice, as they 
e mploy a number of hands to execute any order speedily, and i in 
any mode that the employer may dictate. 

In Theatrical Criticism we have a gentleman who contracts 
withfour Magazines, to produce en artic le? for each, on the same 
piece, pe rfectly varied and original ; and we have little doubt, 
thouch we do not absolute ly vouch for the fact, that he did Miss 
Mitford in the last London, New Monthly, Huropean, Gentle- 
mans and Sir Richard ;—to say nothing of three daily, and 
seven weekly journals. We have, however, a critic who is 
chary of his vreat powers;—like Shenstone he would shrink 
from being thought an author by profession, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that we could induce him to oblige us 
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with a sample of his eloquent and glowing style. The following 
is a little jew desprit in his happiest manner;—the excellence 
of which will justify us in transcribing it at length. 


‘A CRITIQUE ON PuUNCH.—The amusements of the modern 
multitude have little association with the rare and resplendent relics 
ot the olden time. Sophocles and /Eschylus have come down to us 
in tragments; Menander has perished ; Plautus and Terence are 
consecrated only to the stentorian rhetoricians of Westminster and 
Dr. Valpy; John Bale is buried in black letter; Decker, and Mas- 
singer, and Marlow, and even Sh rakspe are, have been consigned, 
QO! cruel tate! to the suet-sheltering stupidity of W arburton’s 
cook, But Punch is entire—fresh in the bloom of youth and 
vigour—speaking the same universal language that he ever spoke— 
the true § transmitter of a foolish face’ through all ages—the indi- 
visible and imperishable inheritor of the interests of § all time’— 
the only citizen of the world—the ‘ wandering Jew’ who has ¢ puta 
girdle round the eartlh’—the immortal who has outlived his posterity, 
and who stands in the retrospective and prospective relations of 
ancestor and descendant of the mimetic art. The toundations of 
empires, the glories of governments, the dynasties of despots, the 
embattlements of imperial cities, have perishe “i; languages have 
lapsed into oblivion; arts have heen swallowed up in the unartificial 
attributes of mortality; [Lerculaneum has been buried, and Babylon 
is a sand-pit—but Punch is still among us, and O! we will cherish 
him. 

«* And well may we cherish a hero of such versatile and vivacious 
vitality. His is the courage that knows no craven qualms—his is 
the honour that ‘ feels a stain as a wound’—his is the fortitude that 

fights, not for fame and foriune, but for life and liberty—his is the 
eallantry that is ready to throw down the gauntlet with a gladsome 
and eenerous ¢ hampionship—his is the domestic love which clings 
to the chosen of his bosom with a rave fidelity, but that mingles the 
majesty of the man with the softness of the suitor, and that kisses 
off the tear while it bestows the blow. The struggles of his lot are 
of no common order. The course of his chaste and confiding love 
is crossed by a crabbed churl;—he is driven to desperation : but 
his sincere and ingenuous spirit is not subdued; he looks upon the 
scowling sky, hears the tempest from afar, bares his forehead to the 
liehtnine’ s flash, bides *¢ the pe ‘Iting of the pitiless storm,’ and yet 
he sings as the lark at Heaven’s gate, and the note of his e ‘xultation 
is heard, with its delighting and delighted carol, while the last mi- 
nister of the laws is about to perpetrate his cruel injustice, and the 
great enemy of mankind is whispering in his ear the unutterable 
thoughts of woe, and darkness, and death, and demoniacal de- 


struction. 

‘The character of Punch is unquestionably a creation of the 
lays of chivalry. He is the bold and beautiful knight-errant of or- 
dinary life. He goes forth in his contident career of courageous 
curiosity, to deliver distressed damsels from husbands and giants— 
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to redress the inequalities of the law—to defy all the powers of 
darkness—to resist the great tempter, even unto the death. His 
staff is more mighty than the sword of Orlando—the lance of God- 
trey is a puny reed in its comparison. He lives in an atmosphere of 
assault—his birth- place is the abode of the torrent and the cataract 
—his home is the whirlpool and the voleano—his elastic spirit re- 

eae from every attack of evil with an ente ‘tprizing and elevated 
alacrity. He is the only universal conqueror, for he equally triumphs 
over a cuckold and a constable, a bull-dog and 2 bully, a hector and 
a hangman, a scolding wife, and the devil. He triumphs—O ! he 
triumphs, in his singleness of purpose, and his recklessness of will. 

He triumphs by the maen: uimity of his mirth, and the firmness of 
his fist. He is the living emblem of a contented and confiding 
spirit, struggling, ‘ sans peur et sans reproc the,’ with the cold and eal- 
culating opposition of w orldly cunning and satanic malignity. He 
fights against no ¢ mortal engines,’ but still he triumphs. O! there 
is an earthquake under his feet, and the soil heaves with a tre- 

A impatience, and the seas rush from their beds, and the 
air is darkened, and the vulture screams, and the palaces and the 
temples rock with a wide-spreading and all-involving fury; but he 
stands erect amidst the convulsion, creeps out of the ruins, sings his 
song of gladness in the desert, claps his hands with a tremulous and 
triumphant delight, rushes through the mist that the genius of evil 
has spread around him. Ife comes once more into the breeze and 
the sunshine—the world rejoices in his prosperity—and all is hap- 
piness. 


For Criticism in the Fine Arts we are abundantly prepared. 
As these things are generally arranged you must be quite aware 
that the painter is hie own critic, and that it as usual for a oreat 
master to hire a puffer, as to employ a drudge to set his 
pallet. We can, however, supply two or three very impartial, 
and, if necessary, crowling critics, who charge five guineas a 
duoot if they praise- ~heceuee. in that ase, they get an invita- 
tion to the painter’s dejeuné,—and six guineas if they cut him 
up. The terms, you will agree, are very just and moderate. 
We have many specimens ; -—but the following unpublished 
sample denotes the talent and reputation of our first hand in 


this branch:— 


‘Qn PanoramMAs.—Experienced as I have been, during the 
last thirty years, in every thing that pertains to Literature, Scie nce, 
and Art:—honoured as | am by the acquaintance, by the patronage, 
by the hie ndship of so many distincuished persons in those branches; 
—h: wing contributed in various ways to the illustration, to the deco- 
ration, and to the classification of many subjects of literary and 
artistical research ;—being myself a me smber of several eminent so- 
cieties in this me tropolis ; and holding an extensive correspondence 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, of Europe, of the world — 
I think myself qualified to write on Panoramas. 
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We proceed to our Poetical Stock, which is very consider- 
able. Of Odes, we have an immense assortment, in which the 
Pindarics abound ;—but the age is grown too frivolous for this 
elevated and learned species “of composition. The same re- 
mark, we fear, must apply even to a greater variety of 
University Prize Poems, all written upon the same classical 
model of correctness and regularity. We sometimes tell the 
authors of these productions that the -y must infuse a little wild- 
ness into them to make them saleable ;—and we have a joke in 
our establishment, that it is only necessary to read the first line 
of each couplet to understand its meaning, and that if we find 
‘“* lands,” we shall be sure to meet with ‘* hands”—that 
‘‘ bowers” receive ‘‘ showers”—that ‘* earth” is certain to 
beget ‘* birth’—and that ‘* air” must unquestionably be 
followed by “ fair.” You are welcome to look over the whole 
heap ;—and as an inducement we beg to inform you, in confi- 
dence, that money is no object with this race of authors ;—that 
their great ambition is to be in print ; —and that, in their case, 
the Editor of a Magazine may receive a gratuity for the oce upa- 
tion of his columns, rather than pay a douceur for the exercise 
of their genius. To a new concern this must certainly be a 
considerable advantage. 

Of Descriptive Poems we have a sweet composition ‘ on 
Winter,” beginning * AM Hail.” The author being somewhat 
straitened for a great coat, through the lengthene d seve rity of 
the season, would contribute this at a reasonable price. In the 
Pastoral Line we have a very tender piece composed in the 
Regent’s Park, on the 2d of April, commencing thus, in irregu- 
lar measure :— 


“* How beautiful the country doth appear 
At this time of the year.” 


We are really bewildered amidst the riches of our poetical 
department, and know not how to choose out a pattern-card 
that may give you an idea of the beauty of the colours, and the 
fineness of the texture, of these commodities. We have not only 
gentlemen disposed to contribute in styles which are pe rfectly 
new and untried ;—but we boast a larger number who will 
do you any thing in the way of Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Milman, or Barry Cornwall, to the life. Epics of 
course are out of your Way -—but we have several splendid ones 
that would cut up nicely as * Specimens of an Unpublished 
Poem,”—and as for tragedies, ours is the common receptacle 
for all those exquisite pieces which the tgnorance of the Mana- 
gers daily rejects ;—and of which the authors would have no 
obje ction to sell any single scene, ad valorem—which might 
make a pretty variety as a ‘“* Dramatic Sketch.” In aw ord, 
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we can promise you an inexhaustible supply of every ‘sort of 
poetry ;—for all our writers agree that they do not know what is 
come to the booksellers. Since “The Martyr of Antioch” 
appeared, they blow their fingers by instinct, when a poem is 
named, as if some one of the fraternity had thrust his digitals 
into the kitchen fire. 

Hoping the honour of your orders, which we shall be proud 
to execute with all punctuality and dispatch, 

We remain, 
Sir, 
Your humble Servants to command, 
PAPERSTAIN and Co. 
Leadenhall-street, April 21, 1823. 








RIPPERDA. 


Ripperda’s Palace, in Mequinez. RipPERDA and JOSEPHA, 
sitting on a couch. 


Ripperda. My poor Josepha—leave me to my fate— 
Go to thy mother; on thy bended knee 
Bewail thy fault, marry some honest man, 
Or seek a convent’s safety and oblivion. 
Josepha. No: L will follow thee—to death, Ripperda— 
Abjure my kindred, and all holy vows 
Breath’d from my cradle. I have wed thy fame, 
And I will yet pursue it, though it lead me 
To reprobation. ‘Thy friends are my friends, 
Thy country my country, thy Gods my Gods! 
Ripperda. Wretched eathusiast! thou art very young, 
And 1 am creeping to the sleepy shade 
Of teeble age—a flash before it dies, 
And then my light goes out. Who, poor Josepha, 
Will prop thee when I fall ?—Perchance some Moor 
May woo thee for his harem:—oh! ’tis sickening. 
Josepha. And let him woo, and learn to be despised. 
No; we have many days for peace and love 
In this fair clime; for here no prying slaves 
Of dull morality will blame our choice : 
Here, my Ripperda, will we taste all pleasures 
That passionate souls may know—by shaded fountains 
Will we dream out the day ; ; and when the light breeze 
Brushes the dews of eve, my soft guitar, 
And answering voice, shall wake the well-known airs 
Of sweet Castile; or haply, if thine ear 
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Delight in Moorish notes, the mellow flute 
Shall breathe its wildness o’er our silent courts, 
While dancing girls shall flit before thy vision ; 
Till thy Josepha lead thee to the couch 
Ot her unshackled love. 
Ripperda. There are no chords 
Ot tenderness in this untunable frame. 
My days of dalliance all are gone, Josepha; 
Their dim remembrance palls upon my soul: 
One master- -passion preys upon me now— 
Hate, thickening hate.—( Ripperda rises. )—I have no place 
for love. 
Josepha, (following Ripperda.) O, now you're growing 
wild—prithee be gentle. 
Ripperda. Am I come here to herd with these barbarians ; 
Have I foresworn all memory of glory, 
Real, substantial glory, when high minds 
Bow ‘d to my bidding—stoop I now to sway 
These poor machines, most ignorant and abas’d, 
And all to copy their voluptuous j joy? 
f am sunk low enough—but great revenge 
Let me behold thee nigh, then, if thou lead 
To infamy, and de ath, and hell, march on. 
Josepha. Sott, soft—this frenzy shakes you. 
Ripperda. Let me once grapple with thy i centees in arms, 
Perfidious Philip, weak, drivelling tyrant, 
I make no vows—but if this Moorish blade 
Carve not thy name from Afric’s bloody shores, 
Wither this arm, perish this hateful trunk— 
Impale me here, or hang me up to rot, 
Mad Muley, for a most perfidious renegade. 
Josepha. Come to your rest; to-morrow is a day 
Of feverish trial. 
Ripperda. What are forms, Josepha ? 
Have 1 not now abjur'd my early faith, 
And sear’d my conscience o’er, to hear the tale 
Of the impostor Arab, with sage looks 
And mean prostrations ; think 4 you I shall shrink 
At the old Mufti’s beard ? or feel a qualm 
When the believers’ shouts shall rend the air 
For my most damn’d conversion ? 


ENTER JERONYMO. 


How now, why stay’d you? 
Have you procur’d the gold ? what say they of me? 
Heard you the mountaineers whisper regrets 
For the great duke ? or know they where I am 
And curse the apostate ’—say on—say on. 
Jeron. My lord, 1 have the gold. None, that I learn, 
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Know you are here: some speak of you with tears, 
And some with execrations. 

Ripperda. Their pity and their curses move alike 
Ripperda. 1 would wipe them trom my brain, 

But that 1 see the day when, down in the duct. 
They will weep bitter drops of late repentance, 
And grovel tor my pardon :—where is Antonio ?— 
But tell me not—he waits in the blighted courts 

Of faithless Madrid, with a ready lie 

And supple smile ; he herds with my destroyers— 
He creeps to that vain queen, and prostitutes 

The form his father gave him, for that woman’s 
Deceitful fav ours—speak not the changeling’s name— 
Tell, tell me not that Lt have hatch’d a serpent 

In mine own blood, and warm’d him in my bosom ;— 
1 charge you, tell it not. 

Jeron. Most gracious lord, 
Vouchsafe me a mild hearing. Your poor son 
Swift posted from Vienna, when the news 
Reach’d him of your misfortunes; never sleep 
Lighted upen him as he hurried through 
The German forests; and, when on the sea, 

For many days he brav’d the terrific storm, 

With thoughts alone of that more fearful tempest 
That hurl’ you from your pow’r: he found your prison, 
Two days from your escape ; and, when he hoped 

To clasp his father, by a royal order 

He was immur’d himself, and only freed 

Within this week, 

Ripperda. No more, Jeronymo, 

No more—you'll drive me mad. With my own boy 

I had defied the world—curse on my rashness 

To fly to these barbarians. But ’tis past. 

Ripperda and true greatness are divore’d. 

Perish all thoughts of what I might have been, 

And come thou clouded future to my arms, 

And I will hug thee, though thou taint my soul 

Beyond all medicine. Where is Antonio ?— 
Jeron. Yn Africa. 


Ripperda. Pooh, pooh! 

Jeron, Tlere in Mequinez. 
Ripperda. Provoke me not— 

Jeron. Here, in thy outer court. 


Ripperda. Thou liest, damn’d slave, thou liest—he dare 
not come. 
Jeron. Ue waits to see you. 
Rij yperda. Villain, re peat this lie, 
And 1 vill dash the foul, malignant word, 
Back, back, to choke thee. 
Jeron. Sir, L do entreat you 
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To see your son, your most afflicted son, 

The champion of your honour,—the— 

Ripperda. I charge thee, 

On thy soul’s safety tell me nought but truth ; 

Came Don Antonio with thee to Me quinez ? 

Jeron, 1 do protest that L have spoken truth— 

Tle voyaged with me in the pirate sloop, 

And landed here this night. 

Ripperda. Josepha, can’st thou look upon my son, 

Child of my sainted wife ? Can 1 look on him? 

Can I endure that his pure eye should see 

This impious ome these eternal records 

Ot all my foul disgrace ? perhaps he will stand 

To-morrow in the mosque, hear me deny 

My Saviour and my God? oh madness, madness! 
Josepha. I thought Ripperda’s soul was like the oak 

That turbulent te mpests shake not. See the boy, 

And like a pious father kiss his feet, 

And tell him you have sinn ‘d—pere hance he brings 

From royal Philip his benign permission 

To rot in Spain ona mechanic’s fare; 

Or, perhaps, to till your confiscated lands 

As the court steward. Oh! ’tis a glorious chance ; 

And if the Pope will give you absolution, 

Your heretic heart may ’scape the purging fire, 

Till famine hands you to the quie t tomb— 

Admit the boy and b ‘eg his gracious blessing.— 
Jeron. Sir, will you see him? 
Ripperda. Never, never more ! 

Tell him to fly this most accursed land, 

To change his name, to blot from his escutcheon 

His father’s ensigns; tell him to learn to hate me— 

Tell him—tell him.—I faint—bear, bear me in. 





THE BURIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


‘« AND now, good Master Mason, you may to your work. 
Hereabout | think be the spot ;—and by the time that you have 
removed the earth I will again attend you.’ 

The personage from whom these orders proceeded was Mr. 
Thomas Herbert. There was an air of calm melancholy in his 
demeanour; but, like many other men under circumstances of 
affliction, the exercise of a little self-importance imparted an 
alacrity to his movements which would have befitted a less 
It was his duty to prepare, for the remains of 
and honourable resting place. 





solemn occasion. 
the unhappy Charles, a secure 


The suspicions of the Parliamentary Commissioners allowed 
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little time for previous arrangement ;-—and therefore the plain 
hearse which bore the mangled corpse, attended by a few faith- 
ful followers, had passed into the Castle of Windsor, before the 
erave was chosen, in the Chapel of St. George, w hove it was to 
rest for ever from persecution. 

“ Young man,” said Herbert to the page who attended him, 
‘we must lay our dear master ina royal tomb. Though the dogs 
have hunted him to the death, we will give hima resting plac e 
in no common earth. This is the se pule ‘thre of Edward the 
Fourth. It was wont to be hung with pearls, and rubies, and 
other seemly ornaments ;—but the disinterested reformers have 
left nothing but the plain monument of steel. It is of curious 


workmanship, hoy.” 

‘* | marvel,” quoth one of the labourers, ‘‘ what all this fuss 
is about weg? they shall lay him! As the Parliament have cut 
off his head, it can argufy ‘little where the ‘y bestow his trunk. 
This een is ae hard, and he who last put a spade in it 
has been boxed up himself, with all his great grand-children 
long enew I wortunt ye.” 

« Varlet,” replied the master, ‘ cease your profane talking. 
There are those will bury the Line who can pay for the digging. 
Have you come to the crown of the vault?” 

‘«¢ Rot it, no—neither crown nor side. T think we may finish 
the job to-morrow, if they will put him here. How long may 
King Edward have been de ad, master 

The more patient tradesman aehorted his labourers to per- 
severe ;—but their eflorts were still unsuccessful. Herbert 
grew cold and weary, and after many vain directions took 
another stroll round the solitary chapel. At the entrance he 
encountered the worthy Bishop Juxon, and they together walked 
into the choir. 

“Ten years ago, ere the troubles began,” said the good 
Bishop, in a voice that implied something “between a reverie 
and an address to Herbert, ‘* ten years ago, I saw our poor 
dead master sit in that stall, in all the elory and power of a 
king. His nobles were around him, and the banners of royal 
and princely houses waved above them, and the loud organ 
sounded a jubilate, and the people looke de on m awe and re- 
verence. And now we are seeking to consign him to a hasty 
grave—and the place of splendour is desok +a yee plundered of 
its ornaments—and the nobles are proscribed or they are traitors 

—and their bannersare torn down and their escutcheons defaced 

—and the night bird comes in at the broken lattice to make 
her nest in their abandoned se ats—and the glory of the church 
and of the land has passed away.” ‘ I have some old notions 
about the church,” re plied He rbert, “* but the ‘y might have cor- 
rected her errors without stripping her of her ‘decent reverence 
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—they might have bounde dl the power of the throne without 
murdering our dear master.” 

It was, perhaps, well for these faithful mourners, that the 
arrival of some personages of consequence prevented a con- 
tinuance of their complaining dialogue; or some ready ears 
might have treasured up their words, to be repeated to those who 
would not have greatly compassionated their sorrow, or very 
ardently seconded their zeal. 

«¢ Master Herbert,” said the Ear! of Lindsey, ‘‘ you tarry 
long. Is not the vault yet opened ?’ 

‘** My good lord, I pray you to believe that T have exercised 
all ne edful diligence. The workmen have difficulty to find the 
entrance to the ‘vault, and they are even now labouring in a fresh 
direction.” 

‘* Why then, Master Herbert, we must change our plan. 
Your warrant is to bury the King this 7th day of E ebruary, and 
we may do well to observe it to the letter. See you not, by 
that gleam of sun in the western aisle, that the day is waning?” 

«J remember,” said the Marquis of Hertford, ‘ to have 
heard it aflirmed, that Henry the Eighth’s vault is at the eastern 
end of the choir. Lend me thy staf!, Master Herbert.’ 

The Lord advanced toward the altar, and commenced a series 
of experiments, which caused the labourers, who had suspended 
their fruitless operation, to admire at his sagacity. At last the 
pavement returned a hollow sound, and the by-standers agreed 
that it would be prudent to direct all their labours to this new 
attempt. 

‘** It is certainly indifferent in the eye of reason,” ejaculated 
Herbert, ‘‘ whether he sleepeth with the House of York, or the 
House of Tudor. One more choice is yet le it, and if this fail, 
we may lay him with another Royal—‘ martyr,” he would have 
said; but Bishop Juxon, who stood by in silence, laid his finger 
on his lip, and Herbert stammered out, * personage—the un- 
happy Henry VI.” 

The pavement was removed, and with some considerable ex- 
ertion, the vault was soon discovered and opened. A ladder 
and a lantern were procured, and Herbert, with the good 
bishop, fearlessly descended. ‘The lords had no desire to con- 
template mortality so closely. 

‘«* Here is the end of all,” said the bishop. ‘* There lies the 
high-crested tyrant, rec kless alike of his pleasures and his sins ; 
and though he departed in the plenitude of his power and his 
iniquity, he is as humbled as our poor master, who is come to 
the tomb a sufferer and a saint. Well—well—the day of retri- 
bution will arrive.” 

They soon ascended. ‘ Ls there room?” said the Duke of 
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Rutland. ‘* Ample,” replied Herbert. ‘* Henry has one of 
his wives by his side; but there is no quarreliing for a new love.” 
« Canst thou, in two hours,” said the bishop to one of the 
workmen, ‘‘ canst thou cut a plate or girdle of lead with these 
words—* King Charles, beheaded by his Parliament, 1648?” 
i think there be not time enough for so much,” said the man. 
Nor have we warrant for it,” said the Earl of Lindsey. ‘ Cut 
the words—* King Charles, 1648,’ and see that all be ready at 
six of the clock.” ina party left the chapel. 

fa the bed-chamber, in which the unhappy Charles had slept 
only twelve days previous to his execution, was now placed his 
collin. The apartine nt was nearly in the same order as when he 
left 1. He rbert and the bishop entered. The recollections of 
his master’s sufferings pressed upon the faithful usher, and he 
dropped a few unbidden tears. The good bishop took up the 
King’s tae of devotions, which lay upon the table; the leaf 
was folded down at the penitential Psalms, and the bishop also 
wept at this sign of the contrite heart which had passed to a 
bar of mercy. 

The door opened, and Colonel Whitchot, the Parliamentary 
Governor of the Castle, entered. ‘* Well, Master Herbert,” he 
exclaimed with a tone of contemptuous exultation, ‘* your 
master be soon returned to his old lodgings; but we shall now 
have less trouble to guard lim.” ‘** His soul, Sir,” answered the 
bishop, ‘is now in company with the seraphic hosts ; he is 
above all danger and all fear; and he is as far removed from 

earthly insult, as his virtues were triumphant over the malice of 
his enemies. L hope at the great day of account his persecutors 
will not be shut out from that mere vy which they denied to him.” 

‘* Look you, doctor,” exclaimed the colonel, “ your ollice is to 
bury Charles Stuart, and not to preach over him. So be busy 
about it. Within there! Bear this body to its grave, and 
look that none of the town people enter the gates.” * With 

your leave, Sir,” said the bishop, ‘* we have appointed six of the 
clock for the hour of interment; and if it be your pleasure till 
that time, the body may be placed in St. George’s Hall, that 
those who follow it may arrange themselves in decent order.” 

The governor paused suspiciously ; but at length yielded a re- 
luctant assent; and to that hall of revelry and ‘of triumph were 
borne the lonely remains ; and a few stood round them with a 
sincere sorrow ; and a few looked on with a vague and not un- 
charitable curiosity. The pause was brief; and the state, if 
such it could be called, sudden and se anty. <A few glimmering 
torches were lighted; six of the king’s faithful frie wi lifted the 
coflin on their shoulders ; about a doze ‘n gentlemen in mourning 
arranged themselves behind it; and the procession moved 
forward. 
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The spectators of this sad ceremony were few. Here and 
there a soldier of the Parliament walked by the side of the 
corpse and some muttered an exclamation of ¢ ompassion—and 
some repeate . a sentence from the scriptures, which they applied 
to the fall of him whom they held as a scourge and a tyrant. 
The inner fod s of the fortress creaked heavily on their massy 
hinges as the funeral passed; and here the ouard was humerous, 
At intervals a file of Parliamentary troops were under arms ;— 
but such precautions seemed unnecessary. Few of the pe ople 
were admitted within the ward; and no knell announced the 
melancholy business that was in hand. The evening was lower- 
Ing ;—an¢ l fitful gusts of windechoed along the old and tenantless 
towers, the only requiem to the soul of the de parted. The day 
was just closed; and the few torches were required, not for 
splendour but for use. They de« ‘pene “| the gloom;—and_ the 
whole scene wore such a character of solemn in idistine tness, that 
those who loved the King felt their weight of grief almost in- 
supportable, and those who hated him bad surre nde ‘red almost 
all of their fiereeness and their levity, to the associations of death 
that were about them. 

The scanty procession at length reached the western entrance 
of the chape J. It was here again met by a file of musqueteers, 
but they exhibited no martial reverence to the remains ofa king. 
No gorgeous tapers shed their illumination over the lofty 
columns and the fretted roof;—no choral voices sung the 
sacred dirge which proclaims the hopes of immortality ; no 
crowds of nobles came in their mantles of state to bear witness to 
the vanity of all earthly dignities. At the grave, however, stood 
the faithful Juxon. The bearers put down the corpse in silence ;— 
Herbert and those who followed the king crowded round those 
remains Which would soon pass for ever from their view; and 
the bishop opened Is service book. After a moment's interval 
he began his duty with a broken and treniulous voice :— 





‘¢ L said, L will take heed to my ways, that I offend not with my 
tongue.” 

A loud knocking was heard at the outer door. The bishop 
paused, but proceeded :— 

«¢ | will keep my mouth as it were with a bridle, while the ungodly 
is in my sight.” 

Colonel Whitchot strode into the choir, and with a peremptory 


voice, exclaimed, ‘ Silence, Master Juxon, silence.” The 


mourners looked up tremblingly, and the good bishop said, 
«May we not quietly pay the last duties to our master?” «It 
may not be, Sir, it may not be. Know you not that the Direc- 
tory has forbidden all Vain, and catholic, and anti-christian cere- 
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monies over the dead, which smell! of the abominations of the 
great Harlot? Soldiers, lower the body into the grave.” 

The mandate was quickly executed. The servant of God 
and the faithful mourners lifted up their eyes to heaven, and 
waited the issue of this violence. After the musqueteers had 
lowered the collin, the three lords, with Dr. Juxon, and Her- 
bert, and two or three anxious followers, went down into the 
vault; and there the bishop threw himself upon his knees, a 
motion which all present involuntarily imitated, and exclaimed, 


« Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of them that de- 
part hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the faithful, 
utter they are delivered trom the burden of the flesh, are in joy and 
felicity ; we give thee hearty thanks for that it hath ple: ased thee to 
deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world, be- 
seeching thee that it may please thee, of thy gracious goodness, 
shortly to aecomplish the number of thine elect, and to hasten thy 


snared 


‘ Amen,” answered all with a firm voice ;—and Whitchot 
heard that holy sound from the bowels of the grave, and his 
heart smote him. P. A. 








ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Tus is the age of societies. There is scarcely one English- 
man in ten who has not belonged to some association for dis- 
tributing books, or for prosecuting them ; for sending invalids to 
the hospital, or beggars to the tre vadmill ; for giving plate to the 
rich or blankets to the poor. To be the most absurd institution 
umong so many institutions, is no small distinction; it seems, 
howeve r, to belong indisputably to the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture. At the first establishment of that ridiculous academy, 
every sensible man predicted that, in spite of regal patronage 
and ‘episcopal management, it W ould do nothing, or do harm. 
And it will scarcely be denied that those expectations have 
hitherto been fulfilled. 

I do not attack the founders of the association. Their cha- 
racters are respectable ; their motives, I am willing to believe, 
were laudable. But I feel, and it is the duty of every literary 
man to feel, a strong jealousy of their proceedings. Their 
society can be innocent only while it continues to be despicable. 
Should they ever possess the power to encourage merit, they 
must also possess the power to depress it. W hic h power will be 
more frequently exercised, let every one who has studied literary 
history, let every one who has studied human nature, declare. 
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Envy and faction insinuate themselves into all communities. 
They often disturb the peace, and pervert the decisions, of 
benevolent and scientific associations. But it is in lite rary 
academies that they exert the most extensive and pernicious in- 
fluence. In the first place, the principles of literary criticism, 
though equally fixed with those on which the chemist and the 
surgeon proceed, are by no means equally recognized. Men 
are rarely able to assign a reason for their approbation or dis- 
like on questions of taste; and therefore they w illingly submit to 
any guide who boldly asserts his claim to superior disce gg 
[t is more difficult to ascertain and establish the merits of < 
poem, than the powers of a machine, or the benefits of a new 
remedy. Hence it is in literature, that quackery is most easily 
puffed, and excellence most easily decried. 

In some degree this argument applies to academies of the 
fine arts ; and it is fully confirmed by all that [ have ever heard 
of that institution which annually disfigures the walls of Somer- 
set-House with an acre of spoiled canvass. But a literary 
tribunal is incomparably more dangerous. Other societies, at 
least, have no tendency to call forth any opinions on those sub- 
jects which most agitate and inflame the minds of men. The 
sceptic and the zealot, the revolutionist and the placeman, meet 
on common ground in a gallery of paintings or a laboratory of 
science. The ‘y can praise or censure without reference to the 
differences which exist between them. In a literary body this 
can never be the case. Literature is, and always must be, in- 
separably blended with politics and theology ; it is the great 
engme which moves the feelings of a pe ople on the most mo- 
mentous questions. It is, therefore, impossible that any society 
can be formed so impartial as to consider the literary character 
of an individual abstracted from the opinions which his writings 
inculcate. It is not to be hoped, perhaps it is not to be w ished, 
that the feelings of the man should be so completely forgotten 
in the duties of the academician. The consequences are ev ‘ident. 
The honours and censures of this Star-chamber of the Muses 
will be awarded according to the prejudices of the particular sect 
or faction which may at the time predominate. Whigs would 
canvass against a Southey, Tories against a Byron. Those who 
might at first protest against such conduct as unjust, would soon 
adopt it on the plea ‘of retaliation; and the general good of 
literature, for which the Society was professedly instituted, would 
be forgotten in the stronger claims of political and religious 
partiality. 

Yet even this is not the worst. Should the institution ever 
acquire any influence, it will afford most pernicious facilities to 
every malignant coward who may desire to blast a reputation 
which he envies. It will furnish a secure ambuscade, behind 
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which the Maroons of literature may take a certain and deadly 
aim. The editorial we has often been fatal to rising genius ; 
though all the world knows that it is only a form of speech, very 
often employed by a single needy blockhead. The academic 
we would have a far ereater and more ruinous influence. Num- 
bers, while thev increased the effect, would diminish the shame 
of injustice. The advantages of an open and those of an 
anonymous attack would be combined; and the authority of 
avowal would be united to the security of concealinent. The 
serpents in Virgil, after they had destroyed Laocoon, found an 
asylum from the vengeance of the enraged people behind the 
shield of the statue of Minerva. Aad in the same manner, 

every thing that is grovelling and venomous, every thing that 
can hiss, and every thing that can sting, would take sanctuary in 
the recesses of this new temple of wisdom. 

The French academy was, of all such associations, the most 
widely and the most justly celebrated. It was founded by the 
greatest of ministers; it was patronized by successive kings ; it 
nambe ‘red in its lists most of the eminent French writers. Y et 
what benefit has literature derived from its labours? What is 
its history but an uninterrupted record of servile compliances—of 
paltry artifices—of deadly quarrels—of perfidious friendships? 
Whether governed by the Court, by the Sorbonne, or by the 
Philosophers, it was always equally powerful for evil, and 
equally impotent for good. I might speak of the attacks by 
which it atte mpte «dl to depress the rising fame of Corneille; I 
might speak of the reluctance with whic h it gave its tardy con- 
firmation to the applauses which the whole civilized world had 
bestowed on the genius of Voltaire. I might prove by over- 
whelming evidence that, to the latest period of its existence, 
even under the superintendence of the all-accomplished D’Alem- 
bert, it continued to be a scene of the fiercest animosities 
and the basest intrigues. I might cite Piron’s epigrams, and 
Marmontel’s memoirs, and Montesquieu’s letters. But I hasten 
on to another topic. 

One of the modes by which our Society proposes to encourage 
merit is the distribution of prizes. The munilicence of the King 
has enabled it to offer an annual premium of a hundred guineas 
for the best essay in prose, and another of fifty guineas “for the 
best poem whic h may be transmitted to it. This is ve ry 
laughable. In the first place the judges may err. Those imper- 
fections of human intellect to which, as the articles of the church 
tellus, even general councils are subject, may possibly be found 
even in the Royal Society of Literature. The French acade ‘my, 
as I have already said, was the most illustrious asse mbly of the 
kind; and numbered among its associates men much more dis- 
tincuished than ever will assemble at Mr. Hatenard’s to rum- 
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mage the box of the English Society. Yet this famous body 


gave a poetical prize, ‘or which V oltaire was a candidate, to a 
fellow who wrote sc-. : verses about the frozen and the burning 
pole. 


Yet granting that the prizes were always awarded to the best 
composition, that composition, I say without hesitation, will 
always be bad. A prize poem is like a prize sheep. The object 
of the competitor for the agricultural premium is to produce an 
animal fit, not to be eaten, but to be weighed. Accordingly he 
pampers his victim into morbid and unnatural fatness, and, when 
it is in such a state that it would be sent away in disgust from 
any table, he offers it to the judges. The object of the poetical 
candidate, i in like manner, is to produce, not a good poem, but 
a poem of that exact degree of (rigidity or bombast which may 
appear to his censors to be correct or sublime. Compositions 
thus constructed will always be worthless. The few excellences 
which they may contain will have an exotic aspect and flavour. 
In general, prize sheep are good for nothing but to make tallow 
candles, and prize poems are good for nothing but to light them. 

The first subject proposed by the Society to the poets of 
England was Dartmoor. I thought that they intended a covert 
sarcasm at their own projects. Their institution was a literary 
Dartmoor scheme ;—a plan for forcing into cultivation the waste 
lands of intelleet,—for raising poetical produce, by means of 
bounties, from soil too meagre to have yielded any returns in 
the natural course of things. The plan for the cultivation of 
Dartmoor has, T hear, been abandoned. I hope that this may 
be an omen of the fate of the Society. 

In truth, this seems by no means improbable. They have 
been offering for several years the rewards which the King 
placed at their disposal, and have not, as far as I ean learn, 
been able to find in their box one composition which they have 
deemed worthy of publication. At least no publication has 
taken place. ‘The associates may perhaps be astonished at this. 
But I will attempt to explain it, after the manner of ancient 
times, by means of an apologue. 

About four hundred years after the deluge, King Gomer 
C hephoraod reigned in Babylon. He united all the character- 
istics of an excellent sovereign. He made good laws, won 
great battles, and white-washed long streets. He was, in con- 
sequence, idolized by his people, and panegyrized by many 
poets and orators. A book was then a serious undertaking. 
Neither paper nor any similar material had been invented. 
Authors were therefore under the necessity of inscribing their 
compositions on massive bricks. Some of these Babylonian 
records are still preserved in European museums; but the 
language in which they are written has never been deciphered. 
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Gomer Chephoraod was so popular that the clay of all the 
plains round the Euphrates could scarcely furnish brick-kilns 
enough for his eulogists. It is recorded in particular that 
Pharonezzar, the Assyrian Pindar, published a bridge and four 
walls in his praise. 

ne coy the King was going in state from his palace to the 
temple o. Belus. wuring this procession it was lawful for any 
Babylon in to offer aay petition or suggestion to his sovereign. 
As the chariot passed before a vintner’s shop, a large company, 
apparently half drunk, sallied forth into the street, and one of 
them ‘hus addressed tho king : 

‘* Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever! It appears to thy ser- 
vants that of all the productions ofthe earth good wine is the best, 
and bad wine is the worst. Good wine makes the heart cheer- 
ful, the eyes bright, the speech ready. Bad wine confuses the 
head, disorders the stomac ‘+h, makes us quarrelsome at night, and 
sick the next morning. Now therefore let my lord the King 


take order that thy servants may drink good wine.” 
«And how is this to be done?” said the good-natured 


Prince. 

“ Oh, King,” said his monitor, ‘‘ this 1s most easy. Let 
the King make a decree, and seal it with his royal signet : and 
let it be | proclaimed that the King will give ten she-asses, and 
ten slaves, and ten changes of raiment every year, unto the man 
who shall make ten measures of the best wine. Andw hosoever 
wishes for the she-asses, and the slaves, and the raiment, let 
him send the ten measures of wine to thy servants, and we will 
drink thereof and judge. So shall there be much good wine in 
Assyria. 

The project pleased Gomer Chephoraod.  * Be it so,” said 
he. The people shouted. The petitioners prostrated them- 
selves in gratitude. The same night heralds were dispatched 
to bear the intelligence to the remotest districts of Assyria. 

After a due interval the wines began to come in, and the 
examiners assembled to adjudge the prize. The first vessel was 
unsealed. Its odour was such that the judges, without tasting 
it, pronounced unanimous condemnation. The next was opened : 
it had a villanous taste of clay. ‘The third was sour and vapid. 
They proceeded from one cask of execrable liquor to another, 
till at length, in absolute nausea, they gave up the investigation. 

The next morning they all sascethind at the gate of the “King, 
with pale faces and aching heads. They ow ned that they could 
notrecommend any competitor as Ww orthy of the rewards. They 
swore that the wine was little better than poison, and intreated 
permission to resign the office of deciding between such detest- 


able potions. 
12 
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‘‘In the name of Belus, how can this have happened ?” 
said the King. 

Merolchazzar, the high-priest, muttered something about the 
anger of the Gods at the toleration shown to a sect of impious 
heretics who ate pigeons broiled, ‘‘ whereas,” said he, ** our re- 
ligion commands us to eat them roasted. Now therefore, oh, 
King,” continued this respectable divine, ‘‘ give command to 
thy men of war, and let them smite the disobedient people with 
the sword, them, and their wives, and their children, and let 
their houses, and their flocks, and their herds, be given to thy 
servants the priests. Then shall the land yield its increase, and 
the fruits of the earth shall be no more blasted by the vengeance 
of heaven.” 

‘« Nay,” said the King, ‘‘ the ground lies under no general 
curse from heaven. The season has been singularly good. 
The wine which thou didst thyself drink at the banquet a few 
nights ago, oh, venerable Merole ‘hazzar, was of this year’s vin- 
tage. Dost thou not remember how thou didst praise it? It 

was the same night that thou wast inspired by Belus, and didst 
reel to and fro, and discourse sacred mysteries. These things 
are too hard for me. I comprehend ‘them not. The only 
wine which is bad is that which is sent to my judges. Who can 
expound this to us?” 

The King scratched his head. Upon which all the courtiers 
scratched their heads. 

He then ordered proclamation to be made, thata purple robe 
and a golden chain should be given to the man who could solve 
this difficulty. 

An old philosopher, who had been observed to smile rather 
ee when the prize had first been instituted, came for- 

‘ard and spoke thus :— 

‘* Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever! Marvel not at that 
which has happened. It was no miracle, but a natural event. 
How could it be otherwise? It is true that much good wine 
has been made this year. But who would send it in for thy 
rewards? Thou knowest Ascobaruch who hath the great vine- 
yards in the north, and Cohahiroth who sendeth wine every year 
from the south over the Persian gulf. Their wines are so 
delicious that ten measures thereof are sold for an hundred 
talents of silver. Thinkest thou that they will exchange them 
for thy slaves and thine asses?) What would thy prize profit 
any who have vineyards tn rich soils?” 

‘* Who then,” said one of the judges, ‘‘ are the wretches who 
sent us this poison ?” 

‘‘ Blame them not,” said the sage, ‘* seeing that you have 
been the authors of the evil. They are men whose lands are 
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poor, and have never yielded them any returns equal to the 
prizes which the King proposed. Wherefore, knowing that the 
lords of the fruitful vineyards would not enter into competition 
with them, they planted vines, some on rocks, and some in 
light sandy soil, and some in deep clay. Hence their wines are 
bad. For no culture or reward will make barren land bear 
eood vines. Know therefore, assuredly, that your prizes have 
increased the quantity of bad, but not of good wine.” 

There was a long silence. At ler eth the King spoke. 
‘* Give him the purple robe and the chain of gold. Throw the 
wine into the Euphrates; and proclaim that the Royal Society 
of Wines is dissolved.’ 

T. M. 








AGOSTINO DELLA MONTEROSA. 


[I have not been able to ascertain exactly the wera of the events recorded in 
the following history, but I believe that they occurred about the time that 
Prospero was Duke of Milan. | 





AT the close of the century the Duchy of Padua far 
outshone in wealth and splendour all the petty princedoms of 
Italy. The halls of its University were crowded with the 
chosen youth of Spain, and France, and Almayne. They were 
accounted in Christendom the fountains of wisdom, and nations 
came from afar to drink. The court was the very home of 
chivalry ; and all that was noble in its spirit, and magnificent in 
its pageantry, formed the princely delight of the youthful 
sovereign; while his minister, the Count Muratone, secured the 
internal quiet of the state, and made its power respected abroad. 
The Count was a younger son of an undistinguished house ; 
but from his earliest youth he had made himself remarkable by 
his reserve and haughtiness, and by the steadiness with inh 
he pursued the objects of his ambition, though often those 
objects were scarcely suspected till he had triumphantly attained 
them. He had been a soldier of fortune. He never had been 
esteemed rash ; he never had appeared to be carried away b 
that animal love of fighting, which is excited by the hurry of 
actual conflict; but he was noted for the indifference with 
which he risked his own life, and the lives of all under his 
command, for any probable advantage. When he had gained 
the highest personal reputation, he seemed to aim at greater 
prizes than those awarded to mere individual courage. With 
the same coolness as before, he speculated with human life ; ; but 
his soldiers were the instruments of his ambition, and no longer 
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the companions of his dangers. In those troubled times, his mi- 
litary character gave him an easy access to the councils of the 
state; and in the bold and w ary general was found a subtle poll- 
tician, and without any of the tumults of sudden revolution all his 
rivals melted away before him. As a soldier, he was admired by 
his young and gallant sovereign; his powerful mind obtained a 
complete dominion over the fee bler intellect and easier te mper 

of the Duke ; and Muratone wanted neither r aptitude of nature, 
nor the pliability of art, to enable him to mingle in all the 
princely pleasures of a high-spirited and gorgeous court. In- 
deed the love of pleasure seemed to the w orld the one weakness 
of his mind. Now that almost all appeared to be gained for 
which his most extravagant ambition could have hoped, passions 
burst out at intervals which in his younger days had been held 
down with a strong hand by the settled purpose of his soul; and 
it was whispered that not a tew of the Count’s hours of retire- 

ment were spent in employments less austere than might be 
guessed from his thoughtful brow and penetrating eye, and the 
proud reserve of his compressed lips. Yet it was hinted by 
those who were nearest to his person, that he had yet weaker 
points than this ;—that sometimes he seemed to indulge in 
strange and mysterious fancies, that his course was directed by 
an imperious de ‘stiny, of which he, with all his energies, was but 
the powerless and irresponsibie instrument ;—that he, who trusted 
and feared no livmg man, would listen with credulity and awe 
to any tale of supernatural marvels;—and that sometimes, when 
his conscience seemed to struggle with secret remembrances of 
his past life, he would seek relief in hours of superstitious ob- 
servances and ascetic discipline. ‘There were not wanting some 
to conjecture, that the successful ambition of Count Muratone 
would at last turn with disgust from the objects of his once 
ardent pursuit, and take refuge in the seclusion and penance of 
a monastic cell. 

At length Muratone appeared to have attained his highest 
prize, when he was honoured with the hand of the sister of his 
sovereign. No magnificence was spared in the celebration of 
his princely nuptials. The long procession moved in solemn 
pomp from the ducal palace to the cathedral. A troop of 
horsemen headed the varied and glittering column. Then came 
instruments of martial music ; which sometimes in a low key 
regulated the march, then burst forth in a loud and spirit-stirring 
peal, dying away again in the shouts of the populace, who 
fluctuated in immense masses in every street and square, and 
looked down from window and balcony, roof and terrace, para- 
pet and pinnacle; and with the deep ‘and growing roll of the 
drum, and the high and long-drawn flourish of trumpet, horn, and 
clarion, were mingled the wilder sounds of Eastern music, the 
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clashing of cymbals, and the thrilling reverberation of the gong ; 
and gigantic figures looked up W ith swarthy faces which bore 
the tinge of no European climate, while with bare arms they 

shook the tambourine in the air, or the tall and slender cross 
beset with gilded bells ; and -- white folds of their turbans, 

and their flowing and fantastic drapery, were well grouped with 
the more usual pageantry of occidental chivalry. Then curvett- 
ing side by side came heralds ; the herald of the Princess Isi- 
dora, on a huge white horse, with a peaceful lozenge em- 
blazoned w ith the many-quartered bearings of her sovere ign house ; . 
and the herald of Count Muratone, on a black charger of equal 
size and strength, supporting a massive shield charged with the 
devices of his less distinguished ancestry. Each herald was 
followed by his poursuivants and pages. With the grotesque 
and barbarous pomp of the age, the train of Muratone was ter- 
minated by hideous and mis-shapen dwarts gorgeously ap- 
parelled ; while the attendants of the Princess were noble’ and 
beautiful boys, with long raven ringlets floatmg on their 
shoulders ; and the y caracoled, and lauzhed, and sazed about 
them, with a reality and intensity of pleasure, which better 
became the w edding festival than all its studied and elaborate 
magnificence. ‘Then, in the midst of a bevy of fatr ladies, wav- 
ing “with plumes and eg with jewels, each mounted on 
her palfrey and attended by her knight, in simple and un- 
adorned majesty, veiled from every eye, and escorted by her 
princely brether, came the Lady Isidora. Slowly she moved 
along, and listle ssly let the reins fall upon her horse’s neck, and 
stooped her head as if overcome with feelings more painful than 
the mere bashfulness of a bride; and if doubled and redoubled 
shouts, or a loud and ringing peal of music, or an accidental 
disturbance of the procession, roused her for a moment, she 
looked around her as if she knew not where she was or 
whither she was led. Muratone followed. At his right hand 
rode Federigo, the brother of the Duke; and they were at- 
tended by all the nobles of the land. But it were loss of time 
to tell how many gallant gentlemen rode that day behind the 
Count, or of how many colours, and of how marvellous fancy and 
ric hness was their attire: very stately was the waving of ‘their 
plumes ; and many a one wore a eaud or jewel in his cap, 
which, if it were not a love-token, would have better become a 
fair lady: but all such quaint devices, and the glittering of their 
arms, and the ringing of their golden chains, “and the pacing 
of their horses, and “the bravery of their housings, and how 
their squires rode after them, I will at the present pass over. 
Last of all, in seemly array, as if they were about to meet an 
enemy's power, marched divers troops who had of old time 
fought with the Count Muratone in the wars. Uf you had 
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stood upon a church-tower, and looked down into the street, 
and heard the trampling of all that mighty train pass by, it 
would have seemed to you like the continuous and tumultuous 
rushing of a great river, when it is swollen and roughened by 
the torrents of the mountains. When they were all well come 
into the cathedral, the ladies sat in fair and beautiful order in the 
galleries, and the gentlemen of good estate stood in the great 
aisle and the chancel, so that the “noblest were nearest i the 
high altar, and the side aisles were crowded with the citizens. 
Among these last, mufiled in a long, dark cloak, stood a young 
gentleman of one of the noblest houses of Padua; and many 
wondered that he should so come to behold the spectacle, in- 
stead of consorting with those of like rank, and mingling in the 
pomp of the procession. Few indeed would have presented 
themselves in the pageant with more dignity and grace than 
Agostino della Monterosa. The perfect symmetry of his form 
gave perfect ease to all his motions; and the beautiful regularity 
of his features made their sternness scarcely perce ptible to a 
casual observer. If ever ladies’ eyes rained influence, it was 
when Monterosa appeared in the tilt- yard or the court. None 
of the youth of Padua could so gracefully manage a horse, or 
set a spear in rest; none could lead a masque, or tread a mea- 
sure, with equal elegance ; or play serenades so sweet, or sing 
ditties so tender, when ladies leit their lattices open to admit 
the fresh and dewy air of midnight. Yet it was not often that 
Monterosa mixed in the gale ties and gallantries of the ducal 
palace. He had wandered in foreign ¢ limates ; ; he had jousted 
in Aspramont and ‘Trebizond; he had fought in Spain, and 
Greece, and Syria, and Egypt; and had returned to earn a 
noble name in the wars of his native state. But he had learnt 
the languages and sciences of strange nations; and now by fits 
he seeme d to bury himself in the seclusion of the Paduan 
schools, and for weeks, or even months, to neglect the usual 
employments and pleasure s of his age and rank. Now, when 
all that was noble and gay in Padua was poured forth at once 
in the marriage pomp of the Lady Isidora and Count Muratone, 
Monterosa stood apart from all the glittering ranks. Wrapped 
in a long black mantle he leaned with folded arms against one 
of the massy pillars of the aisle, and seemed to watch with in- 
tense earnestness eve ry motion of the groupe who stood raised 
above the crowd by the ste ps of the high altar. His long black 
hair was thrown back, his brows contracted over his restless and 
flashing eyes, his lips pressed almost convulsively together, and the 
elowing hue whie h usually relieved his very dark comple x10n Was 
change d for a livid paleness. If any one had known his thoughts, 
and had watched him at that hour, he would have seen how 
he gazed at the altar, how he listened while the Bishop read 
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the solemn oflice of the church, how he seemed to strain every 
sense to catch the sound of Isidora’s voice. It was to no pur- 
pose. If she spoke, her tone was very low. He shuddered as 
Muratone placed the ring upon her passive hand: but when all 
was over, and the Count raised her veil, and disclosed that beau- 
tiful face, deadly pale and bathed in tears, and Isidora flung her- 
self into her brother’s arms and sobbed aloud, —while a murmur 
of pity and dissatisfaction rose throughout the church,—Agos- 
tino turned away, and pressed hastily through the crowd. They 
gave way before him; his brain reeled ; he rushed into a little 
side chapel; and there, convulsively grasping the carving of an 
ancient monument, he leaned his face on his arms and hasiod it 
in his mantle. He heard not the tread and tumult of the 
retiring multitude ; but when the last of the tram were gone, 
he was roused by the silence of the vast cathedral. For hours 
he paced the solitary aisles, and at last he flung himself on 
the steps of the altar. In the agony of his soul he felt the 
yearning of prayer, but he could utter no articulate word but the 
name of Isidora. Then at length he wept very bitterly, and 
arose refreshed and strengthened. He left the church; and 
sick as he felt when he beheld in the squares the piles of 
fagots prepared for the rejoicings of the night, he reached the 
Monterosa palace, and before the evening closed, had left Padua 
far behind him. Just at sunset the bells of all the churches in 
the city pealed suddenly and loudly on the breeze; and Agostino 
spurre ‘d his horse, and drowned the hateful sound in the hurry 
of his rapid motion. 

There was but one person who had ever suspected his ill-fated 
love ; and to her, though she did not dare to confess it to herself, 
it Wasa secret and melancholy pleasure to have been beloved by 
Monterosa. To none had Agostino ever hinted his secret 
thoughts. His appearance at Muratone’s marriage had been 
casually noticed by a few; but the only observ ation that it pro 
duced was, that Monterosa was always rather strange, and if he 
bewildered himself much more with study, he would soon be 
quite mad. In this prediction there was more truth than those 
who uttered it imagined. He had gone no one knew whither. 
After a few weeks he returned, worn out in mind and body. 
Again he departed, and again returned, after a shorter absence. 
He made a few more feeble efforts to tear himself away, but 

came back at last to seclude himself from’ the world, in the me- 
lancholy magnificence of his solitary palace. Yet, loathing as 
he did ‘all business and all pleasure, weak as he was for every 
active exertion, still he struggled desperately to divert his mind 
from the one thought which poisoned his whole existence. He 
entangled himself in the me ‘taphy sics of the schools; he plunged 
deep into all the recesses of philosophy; he unrolled before him- 
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self all the wisdom of antiquity, and all the mysterious science of 
the East; yet still, when the night closed upon the incessant la- 
bours of the day, with a burning brain and with a bursting heart, 
he would steal in solitude and secrecy to the eardens of the 
Muratone palace. There he would pace ‘the silent terraces, or the 
whispering avenues of oriental plane-trees, and he would fancy that 
the ground on which he trod had been pressed by the steps of Isi- 
dora; and he de lichted to listen in the stillness of night to the plash 
of falling fountains, and to think that the same unvarying sound 
had dwelt in the ears of Isidora. Sometimes he would throw 
himself on the turf, and watch for long, long hours, till a light 
appeared in the cabinet of the Countess. Then he would 
imagine her kneeling in her secret oratory, beautifully raising her 
meek eyes to heaven, and with delicate hands pressing her | cru- 
cilix to her bosom in the ecstacy of sublime devotion. Oh! 
how he longed to be that cross, or a bead upon her rosary, or the 
very meanest thing that was touched by the hand of fsidora! 
A figure, a sha dow, would pass over the illuminated window ; 
he knew not whose it was;—it might be [sidora’s !—he felt as- 
sured that it was Isidora’s; and it was a pleasure to him, a 
pleasure more intense than he had ever felt in the fullness of hope 
and joy, at that distance to watchin secret the shadow of [sidora. 
Sometimes, among the gay and glittering crowd who on festal 
nights filled the saloons of the Ducal P alace, might be seen the 
shrinking form and haggard countenance of Monterosa. He 
shared not in the laugh and talk of the thoughtless multitude. 
Magnificence and beauty passed before him like the wearisome 
repetition of an unmeaning spectacle. Amidst all the mazes of 
the unceasing motion of those thronged and brilliant halls, he 
thought of nothing, he saw nothing, but the beautiful and melan- 
choly Countess. Yet never was Monterosa seen in the ring of 
unthinking gallants, who sought distinction from the casual smiles 
of Isidora. Never was the honour of his lady more precious to 
his inmost soul, not when he placed in his he ‘imet the glove which 
she had dropped perhaps by chance, and offered to break a lance 
for the praise of the fairest hand in Christendom, with the very 
flower of Moorish Chivalry in Granada and Hispalis. Not for 
all the knightly renown that had been won by the most puissant 
cavaliers of olden time, could he have endured that the slighest 
shadow of a cloud should pass over the purity of the ge ‘atle and 
uncomplaining [sidora.—The gentle and uncomplaining Isidora— 
No; not even in her most secret hours was one word of sorrow 
caught up from her patient lips. To her brothers she seemed to 
cling with even more than her old affection: to her husband she 
was submissive, attentive to his most trifling wishes, and willing 
to appear gratified by his cold and studied respect. But [sidora 
was unhappy: her step was languid, her cheek pale, her eve 
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dim, her smile ghastly; and whispers were frequent in con- 
demnation of the Duke, for sacrificing his sister to his ambitious 
favourite. 

One night, in his never-satisfied and never-ending chase of 
pleasure, ‘the Duke had flung open the palace to the motley 
groupes of a masqued asse mblage. Not at the gayest Carnival 
of Venice had been seen more grotesque and fantastic mumme- 
ries. Hither came the Soldan of Babylon, begirt with all his 
swarthy chivalry; and words of mystic meaning, or no meaning at 
all, were engraven on his signet-ring, and the j jewels of his tur- 
ban. Here were Mahound and Termagaunt, with hands dipped 
in blood, and bearing on their brows the crowns of many realms; 
and devils danced around them, and went hither and thither to 
do their behests, and appeared and vanished in clouds of  sul- 
phureous flame. Here, with a long white flowing beard, and in 
all the pomp of unimaginable sanctity, sat Prester John; and 
kings knelt before him, and cast their golden circlets at the foot- 
stool of his throne. The Paladins of Charlemagne breathed 
high defiance against the Knights of the Table Round. Merlin 
uttered his mysterious prophecies, and was finally carried away 
in a whirlwind by his infernal father; and the mighty Ww izard, 
Virgilius, by the virtue of the great ‘book of his Eneis, deli- 
vered the Princess of Morocco, who was enchanted by the f fairy 
Morgana, and evermore pursued by companies of apes, mopping 
and mowing with fantastic gestures. Here were Sirens, who 
sang not in vain to seduce unwary travellers within the sphere 
of their fascination. Cleopatra came riding upon a crocodile, 
crowned with water-lilies, and bearing in her hand her golden 
cup of magic, and drugged her infatuated Antonius with enchanted 
philtres; and C ressida gave carelessly away the rosary which had 
been the pledge of love from her enamoured knight, Sir Troilus. 
She gave it to Sir Perceval the Chaste, and if she gave more, the 
chronicle mentions it not. At the end of the great hail sat Alex- 
ander on his gorgeous oriental throne, with his tutor, Aristotle, by 
his side; who, by the lessons of his wisdom, taught him to resist 
the charms of quivered Amazons and Indian Queens, who ap- 
proached in stately cars drawn by ostriches, and crowned the 
conqueror of the world, the flower of Grecian chivalry, the de- 
stroyer of the magicians of the East, with garlands of their own 
eternal palm. But at last Aristotle himself was overcome by 
love, and came on all fours into the presence of his pupil, led by 
Cupid with a chaplet of roses, and bearing on his back the 
triumphant princess of Cathay. Among these grotesque 
masques, moved up and down a wandering Troubadour. His 
harp was slung behind him, but not one string had he struck 
during all the gaieties of the night. The silent minstrel had 
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borne the taunts and jeers of many fair ladies; and at last, 
imitation of the ancient and goodly custom of Provence, Cleo. 
patra and Cressida, Judith and Susannah, Lucretia and Helen, 
and the Queen of Sheba, and many other noble and beauteous 
dames, formed themselves into a court of love and honour, and 
dispatched their true knights to bring into their presence the 
recreant Jongleur: but their search was vain; the Troubadour 
Was gone. 

The Countess Muratone had withdrawn in sickness of heart 
from the scene of mirth and folly, and was slowly walking with 
her attendants in the gardens, beneath majestic avenues of ches- 
nut and of ilex, inhaling the dewy fragrance of laurels and 
myrtles, and looking up to the stars which twinkled with Italian 
brilliancy in the deep clear darkness of an Italian sky. The re- 
velry of the palace came with an indistinct murmur on the ear ; 
but ‘suddenly they heard among the close embowered walks the 
first faint notes of a long, low, nelancholy tune, and then a 
voice, Which, long unhe: wd by Isidora, had never been forgotten, 
began a wild fantastic song :— 


‘«« T dream’d adream, a foolishdream; it seem’da dream of gladness ; 
But it left me wee ping bitter tears in solitude and sadness. 
[ dream’d that | was tar away, and in a lovely land, 
But where | was, or whence I came, I could not nicetand- 
Yet still | wander’d on, and on, and [ bounded with delight, 
For around me all was fresh and green, and above me all was bright. 


‘« Huge trees of more than earthly growth fantastic foliage spread, 
And showers of blossoms rich and strange rain’d odours on my head ; 
And golden waters shone in the sun, and a merry murmur made, 

Or slowly welled and mournfully in the cool and mossy shade ; 
And soft and low was the change ‘ful breeze, and ever, as it ble Ww, 
It seemed to breathe of summer fields where the sweetest spices grew. 


‘* | wandered on unthinkingly in a green and quiet vale, 
And soft and low a broken song was floating on the gale ; 
And still by fits some wilder notes from sunny rocks were ringing ; 
Then died away, and left alone that melane ‘holy singing ; 
And there was music in the leaves, there was music in the stream, 
A dying murmur, a voice of tears, the music of a dream. 


‘Then suddenly a lovely face was in the sunny air; 
[ gazed, and thought it smiled on me, it was so passing fair : 
1 looked up to that heaven of light, and there it hovered o’er me ;— 
Down endless, endless depths of shade, and it flitted still before mz : 
I reeled, and closed my giddy eyes, and still it seemed to smile, 
And voices in my ringing ears were whispering all the while: 
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‘ It was no language that they spoke, and I knew not what they 
said ; 
I only feel they whispe red hope by the bitter drops I shed ; 
For that love ly face was every where, below, around, show: e, 
And it passe .d into my very soul, and my soul was sick with love ; 
With love’s ecstatic tears 1 we pt, it was so fair a sight, 
Then gaz‘d with tearful eyes again in the anguish of de light. 


‘ Then pale and dim the vision wax’d, and it melted into air ; 
And I look’d around, below, above, and no lovely face was there. 
In melancholy moanings died that wild and broken lay, 

And all the land of light and love in darkness pass’d away. 
[ woke and wept in dreariness, and still | weep, to deem 
That all that show’d so bright and fair was but a fleeting dream.” 


The Countess stopped and listened; at the close of the song 
she listened more intently, and leaned on the shoulder of one of 
her favourite maidens, and as the notes died away, she sank 
fainting in her arms. The women uttered a cry of terror and 
distress, and in a moment the Troubadour was among them. 
When he saw the Countess, he seemed strangely agitated ; but 
immediately he raised her in his arms, and bore her towards the 
palace. ‘There her attendants placed her on a couch, and every 
eye was eager to watch the return of life. At last she moved, 
she spoke, she sat up ; and when Count Muratone enquired for 
the ,cavalier who had rendered her his courteous assistance, the 
Troubadour had again disappeared. 

From that night the mental struggles of Monterosa became 
more and more Y violoat. No one knew the cause; but his se- 
clusion was yet more profound, and his application yet more in- 
tense. He sought the most bewildering studies to divert his 
thoughts from the one object upon which they dwelt. He strove 
to disentangle that pure and radiant metal, which forms the basis 
of all matter, from the grosser particles with which it is amalga- 
mated. He knew that, alloy ed and polluted as it was, still it was 
the substance of elemental earth. He knew that the mingled 
attraction and repulsion of its subtle nature, gave fluidity ‘and 
transparency to the water which flowed around him, and the air 
which he inhaled. He sought its fleeting essence in earthly 
flame, and in the une ontaminated effluence of solar light; yet 
still in the hour of projection it evaded his most penetrating re- 
search. He strove to burst into the most recondite mysteries of 
existence, and to attain to that eternal and self-vivifying principle 
by which Nature remains ever reproductive and ever young ; 
and from her pure and unchanging elements, to distil that beatific 
elixir, which would pe rpetually renovate our’ perpetual decay, 
and insinuate into our dying life the beautiful and glorious fresh- 
ness of mmortality. Bafiled in the visionary hope of finding in 
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matter the eternal pr inciple of life, he gave himself for a time to 
the tenets of that mysterious philosophy, by which we are taught 
that all this varied universe is but the body of one pervading soul; 

that the same living energy is developed in the brightness of hea- 
ven and the fecundity of earth : that the mind of mun itself is but 
an emanation from the One Great Mind, in wnese abyss it 
existed from eternity, not with a particular consciousness of 
pleasure, but in the sympathizing e njoyment of universal felicity, 

and by which, when it is purified from the pollution of matter, it 
will be gradually resumed and absorbed. The half-suppressed, 

half-struggling passions of Monterosa, his love and his despair, 

together with the intense intellectual application by which he 
strove to subdue them, had already worn down his health and 
strength, and impaired the vigour of his mind. His days were 
restless. his nights sleepless, his step unequal, his voice hollow 
and broken, his face haggard, and his eyes unquiet, and sus- 
picious, and ferocious. But now his fantastic and mysterious 
studies had so strongly possesse ‘d his imagination, that at times 

he was borne away by bursts of such avronizing feeling, that both 
his anguish and enthusiasm seemed blended with insanity. 
Wilder and wilder were the wanderings of his mind, and the ob- 
jects of his secret pursuit waxed still more strange and fearful; 
and at last he sought in the knowledge of things to come, in the 
possession of unearthly powers, and in intercourse with un- 
earthly beings, a refuge from present misery, and from the help- 
lessness of suffering humanity. 

It was the evening of a long sultry summer day, and all the 
population of Padua seemed to be poured out in the shadowy 
walks of elm and poplar, which winded with the windings of the 
river. In the west there was a glowing flush in the sky; and 
golden and rosy clouds, mingled and interfused, re pose don the 
brillianey of the sparkling azure. The tints of sunset died 
away, and became faint and more faint, on the vast circle of 
hills which swept away to the north; while on the east one 
continuous mass of vapour, suffused with a dull lilac colour, 
seemed to rest on the horizon, and to float over the distant 
Adriatic. The waters of the Piavego, reflecting the brightness of 
the sky, or chequered with the shadows of overhanging trees, 
flowed on in soothing silence ; and among the restless lnaven the 
cool breeze from the Alps murmured a melancholy music. The 
young prince Federigo was walking with : ount Muratone ; but 
instead of mingling in the crowd who, with idle hum, traversed 
incessantly the same narrow limits, they pis ‘eeded along the 
banks of the river, Fede T1IZO appe aring to be deeply inte rested 
about the policy of the Venetian Senate and the armaments of 
the German Cesar; and Muratone talking of the beauties of the 
court, and planning new festivities for the ducal palace. The 
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evening was becoming more and more dim ; the stars were shining 
out in quick succession; when they unnel suddenly from a 
thicket, and the emaciated figure of Monterosa passed before 
them. He looked at them for a moment with a suspicious and 
unquiet look, and then seemed to shudder and shrink away, and 
was hastily avoiding them; but Federigo, who had always loved 
him, ran to him and embraced him, and begged him at least to re- 

turn to the city with himself and the Count. Monterosa joined 
them with evident reluctance ; he scarcely opened his lips ; and if 
he seemed to struggle to mix in their conversation, his replies were 
broken and wandering. ‘* What is the reason,” said Federigo, 
‘‘ that you never come to bear away the ring in the tilt- yard? 
We never see you now at any of our quaint revels, where you 
were wont to put all the silly women out of conceit with us. 
Not one of the hermits of Mount Lebanon, that you used to 
tell us of, could be such an utter solitary.”.—‘*‘ You have seen 
me sometimes at the palace.” —** Seen you?” replied Federigo, 

“ves, | have seen you once or twice, wandering about like an 
evil spirit. You have pored over rolls and parc hme nts, Agostino, 

till you have made yourself the ghost of what you were. All 
your outlandish heathen rubbish ought to be burned. I am sure 
that no one who meant any good w vould write what no Christian 
can understand.”—*‘* All men hold you to be a gallant and ap- 
proved cavalier,” said Muratone; * if you are weary of our 
pageants and the like vanities, the Duke would be glad of your 
service in the wars.’—‘* Or if you have killed Saracens and 
Christians enough,” inte ‘rrupted Federigo, ‘* you might be a grave 
senator and deep politician : you w ould be as good a statesman 
as the Count himself ; only for heaven's sake, Agostino, come 
out of your hiding plac e."—« [ have not chosen my own 
course,” replied Monterosa, impatiently; ‘* I have not made my- 
self the miserable being whom you torture with your useless 
reproaches.”—** If you are unhappy, it is your own choice; I 
know not who else has made youso. W hat is there, Agostino, 

to make you miserable ?”-—** Is it net enough,” replied “Monte- 

rosa, with vehemence, ‘‘ is it not enough that lL am miserable ? 
Can I controul the causes which are within me and around 


me! I have my destiny, as you have yours.”—‘* And what is my 
destiny ? ” said Federigo, “are you ‘become a prophet, Agos- 
tino ?”—The question ‘of the young Prince was accidental ‘and 


careless, but it caught at once the attention of Monterosa. 
Endless was the maze of error into which he had been led by 
his uncertain speculations. There was scarcely a philosophic “al 
opinion, of which he had not been at some time the disciple ; and 
he had now embraced the doctrines of fatalism. He had embraced 
them even with enthusiasm; for his distempered mind had con- 
nected them with the occult sciences, by which he hoped to pene- 
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trate into the mysteries of futurity. Muratone had cherished the 
same opinions ; but in him they were only indistinct apprehension 
and superstitious doubt. In the mind of Monterosa they formed 
a systematic belief ; and the earnestness and the eloquence with 
which he burst forth into a vindication of his creed produced 
a strong effect upon his susceptible auditor. ‘* Are then the 
years of my future life,” exclaimed the Count, ‘‘ if years are 
yet to come, enrolled in the book of fate, and may not I read the 
page? It is horrible to me to know that there are things which 
{ must nec ‘essarily do and suffer, yet not to know w hat those 
things are.”—* If that which is to be, must be,” said Federigo, 
who was tired of this discourse, ‘‘l see not of what use it is 
to know it.”—*‘* Oh! if I could but know it,” exclaimed the 
Count, stopping and raising his clenched hand to heaven ; 
‘“‘ then I should be no longer. driven on in blindness and fea 
with all the despair of ce srtainty and all the anxiety of doubt.” 
—‘* There is such knowledge,” said Monterosa in the low, dee p 
voice of suppressed cathadininn - se the words of fate are written 
in those very stars to which you point.” He paused, and looked 
upward. The beautiful and silent stars were shining in count- 
less multitudes above him. He seemed to gaze on them with 
passion ; and his cheek glowed, and his eye kindied. as he gazed 
more and more inte ntly. He spoke at last, but it was not to 
the human beings with whom he stood. ‘‘ O, ye spheres of pure 
and imperishable light, beautiful in your brightness, majestic in 
your silence, there is a voice among you, but it speaks not to 
those from whom are hidden the mysteries of knowledge. 
Mysterious indeed is the union which has wedded your immortal 
orbs with the destinies of suffering mortality. Ye sang together 
in one solemn chorus, when the ‘foundations of the world were 
laid, and mingled your ineffable music with the voices of re- 
joicing angels. Then by one decree were your orbits traced 
and the fates of man ordained. Still, in continuous succession, 
all that is endured by man is evolved from that disposition of 
primal causes ; and still in harmonious sympathy your manifold 
and varying metions respond to the vicissitudes of the human 
race. We look to you, and mark the houses to which ye hasten 
in your celestial pilgrimage ; and we know the actions and the 
suffe ‘rings to which we are impelled by our earthly destiny. In 
those characters of light, emblazoned on the eve rlasting heaven, 
is written the doom of nations ; and if among the mazes of your 
innumerable host we can descry the dim and feeble rays which 
change with the changes of our insignificant existence, to us 
also is the book of fate unrolled. Shine on, ve silent prophets ; 
shine on, ve princes of the earth. Night after night I have 
stood in stillness and gloom, and watched you sparkling from 
the depths of the unclouded sky: and if T eannot read your 
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mystic meaning, I will love you with passionate love for your 
surpassing beauty. Shine on yet alittle while, for soon will the 
race of man come to an end; all that is decreed will be ac- 
complished ; and we shall pass into other worlds, or be swal- 
lowed up in the unity of Universal Being: and then, too, will 
your task be done ; your mystic union will be dissolved ; and ye 
will become the tokens of other destinies, or pass away for ever 
into the abyss of immeasurable darkness.” Muratone gazed 
upon his wild and rapturous countenance with an awe which 
he had never before felt in the presence of earthly man. His 
spirit bowed down before him, and he looked up to Monterosa, 
as if he were possessed of power, not merely to reveal his 
fate, but to be the very arbiter of his fortunes.—‘‘ Have you, then, 
that knowledge,” he exclaimed, ‘for which my inmost soul 
yearns so convulsively?” Agostino answered not ; he seemed 
absorbed in the deepest thought. —‘* Come, come,” cried 
Federigo, impatiently, ‘if you will not make haste for the 
Bishop’ s banquet, I will tell him of all your heretical fancies, 
and he shall excommunicate you both.” Monterosa left them 
as they passed the city gates, and they walked on in silence. 
At the banquet Muratone was absent and gloomy; and Federigo 
whispered to his sister, that her husband had been with Monte- 
rosa,and that they had both fallen in love with the stars. Atthe 
mention of those names in one sentence, Isidora turned pale. 
She feared that they could not meet for good. 

On the following night Monterosa had risen from his bewilder- 
ing studies, and was preparing for his nightly pilgrimage to 
watch beneath the oratory of Lsidora. He heard an unknown 
step on the stairs, and Muratone, muffled in a full black 
mantle, entered the apartment. He spoke a few broken words 
of courtesy, and then paced several ‘dees up and down the 
room. At last he turned abruptly: ‘‘ I know, Monterosa, that 
many would deem me weak and credulous for listening to words 
so strange as those that you spoke last night. Yet I believe that 
there are deep and mysterious sciences, ‘which leave far behind 
them the vulgar limits of human knowledge. Once before, I 
tried to read my destiny in the stars. There is my nativity, cal- 
culated by one who atoned with his life for his forbidden arts.” 
He turned away, as if he could not bear to behold the face of 
one to whom he bowed as to a superior being. ‘‘ If you have 
this knowledge, if you can read yet more hidden symbols, meet 
me two nights hence, at midnight, at the gate of the Muratone 
gardens.” He departed as abruptly as he entered. Monterosa 
ooked after him, clenched his hand, and stamped on the floor. 
‘* Why does he torment me with his hateful presence? what is 
his destiny to me? what do I know of it, but that he has de- 
stroyed all that was precious to my soul; that he has withered 
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up my veryexistence? If 1 am without happiness, without hope, 
without even the « capacity of happiness or hope, what has robbed 
me of them but the ambition of Muratone? If, in the blossom of 
my youth, | am pale and bowed down in weakness and sorrow ; 
if images of terror and agony pass before my shuddering spirit ; to 
whom “do I owe it but to this accursed Muratone? Oh that I 
could send into his heart such fiends as he has placed in mine !’ 
Then he grasped convulsively the parchment Ww hic h the Count had 
placed in his hands. ‘ It shall not be in vain,” he muttered with 
ademoniac smile, ‘* it shall not be in vain, that he has given me 
the dominion of his mind, that he has made me the interpreter 
of his fate.” The thought of vengeance was sudden, but in a 
moment it became the ruling passion of his soul. He _ 
the nativity with eagerness, and ascended to the summit of < 
lofty tower, where night after night he had spent his vllaes 
vigils. There he leaned upon the battlements, and looked up 
to the host of heaven. Fantastic were the characters that he 
traced, and of a strange tongue were the words that in a low 
voice he murmured to himseli. ‘* High were thy fortunes, 
Muratone,” he exclaimed at last, ‘* but thou hast attained thy 
highest honours. Soon shall thy star be darkened in the firma- 
ment. Thou shalt seek to rise; but I shall see thee fall from 
thy pride of place, and triumph in the frustration of thy 
ambitious hopes. I thank you, O ye bright intelligences, that 
with unerring motion ye are working my revenge. Very beau- 
titul were ye ever to my soul, but now I be hold in your silent 
faces the smiles of unutterable j joy. 

Monterosa met Muratone at the appointed hour. — In his 
mind there was a strange mixture of reason and of madness, of 
the deepest dissimulation and of the most enthusiastic faith. He 
believed, or fancied that he believed, that the fate of the Count 
was irrevocably fixed, and that he merely interpreted the prog- 
nostics of the stars ; yet he revealed not their ominous aspect ; 
he spoke only the presages of power and glory, and strove te 
work upon the ambition of Muratone, and to urge him on to 
deeds of guilt and danger, as if the downfall of his ene my de- 
pende ‘d upon his own machinations. Throughout all the aberra- 
tions of his reason, and all his dreams of unearthly knowledge 
and unearthly agency, one idea was always present to his mind. 
It exerted its domination over all his powers and faculties, and 
over all the visions of his distempered fancy. It was written in 
the stars in letters of everlasting light; it was revealed in the 
language of prophetic inspiration ; : and deepe r and deeper as he 
plunge ‘din the abysses of forbidden wisdom, still one tremendous 
secret was whispered to his soul by voices which none else had 
heard and lived. He pursued his object with all the patience of 
Italian subtlety, and al the keenness of Italian vengeance. 
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With unremitted assiduity he poured into the willing ear of 
Muratone his predictions of honour and dominion; “and the 
poison worked fearfully upon the Count’s proud and restless 
spirit. Night after night they met; and night after night the 
Count returned with more implicit faith in the enthusiastic 
prophecies of his tempter, and w ith wilder dreams of grandeur 
floating over his unsettled mind. To Monterosa he looked with 
a mysterious awe, and he seemed drawn to him by a fascination 
which he thought not of resisting. Frequent and more tre- 
quent were their conferences, and more and more potent was 
the spell by which the infatuated Muratone was held in subjec- 

tion to the half-reasoning madness of his destroyer. The visage 
of Agostino became more ghastly, his aspect more troubled, 

more ‘strange the language of his w aking visions. He spoke of 
the secrets a ‘the Rosy Cross. and of those spirits of the elements 
who pervade all that we hear and see and touch, although we hear 
them not and see them not and feel them not, aad by w hose i imper- 
ceptible agency is effected all that we regard as change of material 
forms. He spoke of them as embodied, and revealed in mo- 
mentary glimpses to those whose eyes are purified from the 
film of earthly pollution. He spoke of radiant forms floating in 
the sunshine, and of beautiful faces glancing from the clear 
depth of fountains; of a faint and melancholy music which 
seemed to descend from the air with the dews of evening, and 
of deep and troubled voices, which are heard in the recesses of 
the mountains, and foretell the tempest and the earthquake. 
They sat together in cemeteries amidst the silence of death. 
The rack was drifting over the sky; the waning moon broke 
through the clouds, by fits, with a pale and sickly light; and the 
tombstones were white around them. Then Monterosa spoke 
of unhappy spirits, so imbruted by corporeal defilement, that 
they seem to have lost the very essence of spiritual being, and 
are still the objects of corporeal sense, lingering over graves 
and charnel-houses, as if they clung to the relics of their moulder- 
ing flesh. He spoke of the unquiet tenants of the tomb. 

Some there were who arose from their earthly beds, or wandered, 
he knew not whence, in unblest pilgrimage, to whisper deeds of 
guilt which had been hidden from mortal eye; or to pass in per- 
turbed trance before the half-sleeping murderer, and to turn the 
refreshment of exhausted nature into an unutterable curse: and 
others heard in their dwelling-places the muttered incantation of 
the wizard, and were dragged loathing into the light which 
loathed them, and compelled to utter to ears of flesh and blood 
the secrets of the prison-house: or it might be, perchance, that, 
from an existence independent of matter and of place, they were 
again cribbed and confined in a gross corporeal nature, and 
forced to stand in the presence of their abhorred master. 

K 2 
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Then he told of his wanderings in unnamed regions; of trees 
beneath whose shade armies had pitched their innumerable 
tents; and of mighty rivers, flowing on from land to land, un- 
known the source from which they sprung, unknown the ocean 
into which they rolled their congregated waters. He spoke with 
strange enthusiasm of the worshippers of elemental fire, who 
made the everlasting hills their altars, and on those solitary 
summits bowed down their foreheads upon the herbless granite, 
and adored in the gorgeous orient the ascending symbol of the 
Deity. Then he told of the mighty magicians of the East, who, 
by sigil and talisman and spell, have made the reluctant genil sub- 
ject to their will; and he whispered broken and mysterious 
hints, that not in eastern climes alone were masters of unearthly 
art, who held familiar converse with beings of another world, 
and who could make them come at their call and do their 
bidding. He spoke of some for whom the most princely spirits 
had been embodied, to be with them as the friends of their 
bosom, and to guide and preserve them to the very summit of 
the giddiest ascent of ambition and glory. Muratone listened 
with breathless awe and wild belief. The words of Monterosa 
seemed ever to be sounding in his ears, and mingled in the vi- 
sions of his sleep. He pored over ancient chronicles, and read of 
the black Boy, who was the attendant of the Emperor Julius 
Cesar, and who, though he lived many years, grew never 
the older ;—of the strange Knight, who came, sore spent 
with travel, on a huge- boned mulberry -coloured horse, to the 
court of Charlem magne; and no one knew his name or lineage, 
or whence he came, yet was he ever with the Emperor, w rho 
did nothing that he did without his counsel, save when he 
went down to the great battle of Roncesvalles ; and the strange 
Knight went into the battle and came not out of it, yet was not 
his body found among the slaughtered Paladins ;—and of the deaf 
and dumb Dwarf w ith the yellow beard, who had the secret ear 
of the Soldan Saladin, and went with him wherever he went, 
save into the holy city of Jerusalem. On tales as wild as 
these he suffered his mind to dwell with a blind and visionary 
faith, and he was filled with a vague and anxious longing 
for such supernatural converse. Monterosa watched with 
hellish exultation the rising of this forbidden wish; for he be- 
lieved that, when it was once formed within the soul, he had 
the power to give up his enemy to the guidance of a juggling 
fiend, who should lead him on from crime to crime, and then 
drag him down to eternal destruction before he had enjoyed 
the paradise of his ambition. 

It was midnight. Monterosa stood alone on the very edge 
of a small lake embosomed in the depth of the Rhetian Alps. 
[t was a moonless night: clouds were gathered above him, and 
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darkness was on the face of the sky, which seemed to come 
down and rest upon the amphitheatre of hills. The waters 
glimmered dimly ; and nothing was visible but the outline of the 
mountains. All the inequalities of their declivities were lost in 
undistinguishable gloom. From all sides came faintly on the car 
the sound of distant waters ; the wind rushed down the gullies in 
gathering and rolling blasts; but no voice of any living thing 
was mingled with this howling of the wilderness. Monterosa 
looked up with steadfast gaze, and his hair was blown back from 
his temples. He knelt, and dipped his hands and forehead in 
the lake; and then stood up and stretched his arms abroad. 
‘* Spirits,” he spoke at last, “‘ spirits of the earth and air, listen 
to the voice of the fleshly being who hath power over you. 
If with patient and unshrinking search I have looked into the 
very essence of created things; if by long long vigils of penance 
and of suffering I have atoned for the trailness of my mortal 
nature, and have freed my soul from subjection to this body in 
which it is imprisoned; if by the intenseness of my lonely 
thoughts I have strengthened that which is within me above the 
strength of mere humanity ; ; if ever I have heard your voices 
and seen your undistinguishable forms; if ever by fearful proof I 
have shown myself worthy to be the equal and the master of 
incorporeal beings ;—spirits of the earth and air, I command you to 
listen to my will. Seven days I have kept myself from earthly 

stain; seven nights I have watched in the wilderness for the 
hour of my dominion. Tam pure, and the hour is come; 
spirits of the earth and air, I command you to listen to my will. 
Are ye walking in the earthquake or the storm? are ye travel- 
ling in the breath of the pestilence ? I command you, ‘by all my 
unutterable  suffe ‘rings, by all my unimaginable thoughts ; I 
command you by the conscious weakness of your own being ; ca 
command you by the power of Him who hath endued me with 
strength to struggle and to overcome ; arise from earthquake, 
storm, and pestile nce, and work in the heart of sinful man. 

And I charge thee, O thou lying spirit, whosoever thou art, 
that delightest most in the destruction of the souls of men, be 
thou present with him in bodily form ; be thou his tempter here, 
and his tormentor for the ages of eternity.”.—Then a loud and 
wild and sudden blast sw ept down the windings of the vallies. 
Monterosa deemed, as it passed by, that he heard the shouts of 
unearthly laughter; and he rejoiced in the voice of the assenting 
fiends. 

Muratone had wondered at the disappearance of Monterosa 
from Padua. He revolved in his mind all his mysterious pre- 
dictions. He gazed down the glimmering vista which seemed 
to open into the darkness of futurity. He thought of all his 
own hopes and wishes and vague designs. Yet he “recoiled from 
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the fearful return which was suggested by his ambition for the 
confidence and generosity of the Duke. But all these con- 
flicting thoughts were swept away for a season by a new and 
sudden passion. Monterosa returned; but Muratone no longer 
sought to read his fortune in the stars; he read it only in ‘ the 
eyes of feminie.” On the tenth day after the departure of 
Agostino the halls of the palace were again thrown open to 
masques. There was the same display of grotesque magnifi- 
cence as on the former evening ; and the princes and princesses 
of all ages and all countries were mingled together in the same 
gorgeous confusion ; but there was one of the guests who at- 
tracted the attention of the whole assembly. She was richly 
and strangely attired, but it was in a dress which marked no 
distinct character. She wore no masque; her face was known 
by none; yet never had any gazed upon a face or form so 
beautiful. She rose above the usual stature of women, but her 
figure was moulded with the most exquisite elegance. She 
moved with grace and majesty, or reclined in luxurious ease 
upon the swan-down couches. Her features were marked by 
the bold Roman outline, yet every lmeament was delicate. 
Her complexion was tinged with the deep glowing tue of 


southern climates; her forehead was high and pale; and 
her long black clustering ringlets were confined by a simple 
coronet of pearl. Her finely- penciled brows arched over 


large dark melting eyes; and in her whole contour and aspect 
there was an expression of haughtiness and melancholy and 
voluptuous languor. ‘The same expression breathed in the 
tones of her beautifully modulated voice. It was a voice which 
seemed familiar to the listener, yet he knew not where he had 
heard it but in the visions of boyish f fancy. A ring of the 
noblest gallants of the court was soon formed around her. 
Some mixed in it for a few minutes, and then passed on in chase 
of the fleeting gaieties of the night. Others paused for a 
longer time, before they turned away to search for dearer ob- 
jects among the disguises of the motley crowd. Some, when 
the ‘y were wWearied with the bustle of the multitude, with song 
and dance, pageant and mummery, gibe and taunt and over- 
flowing laughter, secret w hispers and affected sighs, dropped in 
languidly, at last, to gaze in silence on this w onder of the even- 
ing. The circle de ‘epened ; but earliest and latest, and nearest 
the centre of the littering ring, stood the Count Muratone. 
He had been fascinate ‘d at once by the beautiful stranger, 
though her face, when he first saw her, was averted from him. 
He had watched her gestures, and the ‘slightest changes of her 
countenance, with a restless anxiety that thrilled through his 
whole frame. At first, when he caught the glance of her full 
and brilliant eye, it seemed to pass over him slowly and indif- 
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ferently, as if it disdained to rest even upon the favourite and 
kinsman of princes. Disappointed and piqued he _ pressed 
nearer to the enchantress, and afew haughty words of courtesy re- 
plied to his earnest accents. But soon her soft voice was mingled 
with his deep enthusiastic tones; a half reluctant melancholy 
smile played upon her lips; and her eyes were turned with 
more melting lustre upon the empassioned countenance of 
Muratone. The sound of music arose from the end of the 
long saloon, and their conversation subsided into a lower 
key, and at last sank nearly to a whisper. They listened, and 
spoke, and listened, and whispered again; and more and more 
closely Muratone bent over the siren, till he almost seemed to 
feel the warm glow of her neck and bosom breathing on his 
cheek. He sighed when the music ceased, and raised im head ; 

but the lady, with a smile, took from the hand of one of her 

adorers, whe was masqued as a minstrel, a small lute, richly 
inlaid with ivory and gold, and struck a few vague notes, till all 
around her were hushed in breathless silence. Then the air 
deepened into a low plaintive strain, and she poured forth a 
song of love and sorrow, in a voice that made every bosom 
throb and every eye glisten. As her delicate fingers trembled 
over the last dying notes, she raised her beautiful forehead ; 
her upward-gazing eyes were closely overshadowed by her 

majestic brows; and every feature seemed instinct with deep 
thought and the enthusiasm of feeling. The rapture died 
eradually away from her countenance; and as she sank back 
upon the couch, her chaplet of pearls became unclasped, and her 
raven tresses fell in beautiful profusion over her snowy shoulders. 
Muratone stooped for the wreath; but the lady, smiling, flung 
back the ringlets with her little hands, and allowing them to 
flow unrestrained, placed the chaplet round her neck. She 
could not immediately fasten it. Muratone closed the clasp ; 
and he trembled as he touched that fair and soft and rounde d 
neck, and a delightful feeling seemed to press upon his heart 
and to suspend his breath. The Duke passed and spoke to 
him; and unwillingly he turned to his sovereign from her 
who was alre sady the sovereign of his soul ; and often, when the 
Duke’s voice was sounding in his ears, Muratone’s eyes were 
wandering down the indistinct perspective of the long saloon. 
When the company was beginning to disperse, he came back 
to the couch by which had been his station all the night; but 
the lady was gone. 

The next day eve ry one was eagerly inquiring about the beau- 
tiful stranger. It was soon found that the long untenanted 
palace of a decayed family was occupied by a noble lady. It 
was the lady w ho had appeared in such surpassing beauty at the 
masquerade; but little more was known of her. She w as called 
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the Lady Fiammetta. It was whispered by some, that she was 
allied to the proudest of the Roman nobles, but that she had 
stained the purity of her blood, and was an outcast for ever from 
their race. Others asserted that she was the wife of Alessandro, 
Count of Girgenti, who had plotted with her paramour against 
her husband’s life, and fled from his vengeance. And there 
were some who were content to believe that she was the 
celebrated courtezan, La Bella Bianchma, from whose silken 
fetters the young Prince of Naples had so lately extricated him- 
self. But the spirit of conjecture was soon wearied ; and all were 
content to acquiesce in the certainty that she lived in oriental 
luxury, that all the gallants of the court bowed before her shrine, 
but that her secret and accepted worshipper was the Count Mu- 
ratone. Many had smiled at seeing how the Count was fascina- 
ted at the ducal palace. It was mentioned in mirth that he 
graced with his presence the banquets and revels of the Lady 
Fiammetta. [twas whispered that, after the labours of the day, 
the minister unbent his mind, not in the society of a wife who 
was a stranger to his affections, but in the seductive conversa- 
tion of his beautiful mistress. Those evenings were varied with 
music and song; he was more and more strongly attracted by her 
elegance and wit, and by her delicate taste and eloquent enthu- 
siasm for all the finer arts; and, at last, his onan ement was 
completed by the burning and voluptuous passion with which she 
returned his love. The cares of state and the subtleties of intrigue 
were all forgotten; and when the white arms of Fiammetta were 
wound around him, and his head reposed upon her fluctuating 
bosom, he thought not for awhile of his own ambitious hopes or 
the tempting presages of Monterosa. 

Muratone had received the hand of the Lady Isidora as a mark 
of honour from his sovereign; but he had never loved her, and 
the heart of Isidora was not given with her hand. Yet she had 
been a faithful, submissive, and even a tender wife; and she 
watched with grief the alienation of her husband. There was an 
admixture of pride in her jealousy, of indignation that a name- 
less stranger should be preferred to the daughter and sister of 
princes ; but not one reproach or murmur escaped her gentle lips. 
The only arts that she used to win him back were the arts of meek- 
ness and kindness. They were used in vain. Day after day he 
became to her more careless, more cold, more harsh. He looked 
on the links which bound him to her as splendid fetters, and in 
the infatuation of his love for Fiammetta would willingly have 
broken them in pieces. To Fiammetta he devoted all his thoughts 
and all his hours. Eventhe councils of his sovereign were neg- 
lected; and the minister was seldom to be found but in the 
luxurious apartments of acourtezan. The Duke, young, proud, 
and impetuous, could not remain insensible to the indignities 
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thus offered to himself and to his sister. From unreserved con- 
fidence and unhesitating acquiescence, his deportment to the 
Count became cold and haughty. Courtiers marked the tokens 
of his proud displeasure, and exulted inthe approaching down- 
fall of the favourite. 

Muratone himself felt the change, and knew its cause ; but 
not for earthly honour or power would he renounce the love of 
Fiammetta. He was bending over her, one arm clasping her waist 
and half buried in her flowing hair, imprinting burning kisses on 
her polished forehead, while she, with both her arms twined 
about his neck, looked up to him with eyes which melted his very 
soul.—_<' No, my beloved, my adored Fiammetta, never will 
[ resign thy love. While thou smilest on me, of what value are 
the smiles of princes? I can see pomp and power, and all for 
which my life has been devoted, pass away without a struggle, 
but to thee and to thy love I will cling for ever. I shall fall from 
my all but princely eminence ; the Duke will resume what he has 
given; but let him rob me of what he will, he shall not rob me 
of Fiammetta.”—She unclasped her arms, and looked at him with 
haughty aspect.—‘‘ And why should Muratone, the proud, the 
aspiring, the commanding Muratone, bear his power and honours 
at the caprice of a sovereign, who was born, not to rule, but to 
be ruled? Thou sayest that thy eminence is all but princely ; ; and 
why, Muratone, why should it not be princely ?”—He started 
up, and paced up and down the room.—‘‘If the Duke forgets 
my services, | know not why I should remember his benefits.”— 
Again he traversed the apartment, and turned and gazed on 
Fiammetta, who stood at the full height of her majestic stature, 
her hair falling wildly back, and her eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion.—‘* Be thyself, Muratone ; use thy power. “Thou knowest 
that the soldiers are devoted to thee, and would be ready at 
thy word to pull down this Duke of masques and revels, and to 
place thee on the throne which thou hast so well deserved.”— 
‘‘This,” exclaimed the Count, ‘‘ this is the hour which Monterosa 
foretold so often. I know, Fiammetta, I know that my star is 
lord of the ascendant. Thou art my guiding angel ; thou point- 
est out the path which shall lead me to the summit of empire. 
Farewell, farewell, my noble love, ’ and then he pressed 
his burning lips to hers, ————‘“‘ thou shalt see me the sovereign 
of Padua, or thou shalt see me no more.” 

The Count returned to his own palace, and with a hasty com- 
mand to his domestics to assemble all his followers, shut himself 
in his private apartment. The vaulted ceiling, the gilding, and 
the tapestry, were scarcely distinguishable in the deepening 
gloom; but there the Count remained in solitude and darkness. 
He thought of Fiammetta, andall his delirious passion overflowed 
his soul; and he clasped his hands, and vowed, in the intensity 
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of his feelings, never to renounce her. Then, in long and bewil- 
dering procession, the images of his earlier life passed over his 
soul; dangers confronted, labours endured, days and nights\of con- 
suming toil and painful thought; rival after rival supplanted and 
trampled down; step after step achieved in the ascent of glory. 
He felt that the hour of fate was upon him, that now his des- 
tiny was to be accomplished, that for him was decreed no middle 
height, no subordinate or dependent grandeur. Then, in dim 
magnifice nce, arose upon his memory the visions of past times, 
and all the hopes that he had ever cherished in the wildest 
dreams of his ambition. Monterosa’s indistinct but glorious 
predictions came crowding upon his fevered thoughts; and, as 
he dwelt upon them, all his visionary feelings, all his credence 
in supernatural power, revived. Then he plunged into the 
deepest thought, and those fearful calculations, over which the 
bravest brood with awe, when empire and death are in the 
balance. 

At midnight he left the palace. No one knew whither he 
went. The next day he appeared as usual in the councils of the 
Duke, and the demeanour of both was more proud and distant 
than before. That night, slowly and secretly, the streets were 
secured by bodies of armed men, whose numbers increased so 
gradually, that the citizens for a long time regarded the assem- 
blage as accidental. Suddenly the palace was invested. Inthe 
darkness and tumult, the Duke perished unknown, by an un- 
known hand: Federigo fled: and in the morning the usurper 
came forth, amidst all the licence of his triumphant soldiery; and 
the terrified senators bowed the knee and swore allegiance. 

Of late very few had seen Monterosa. Once, when Isidora 
opened her window at night, and leaned out to feel the freshness 
of the air, she thought she saw the figure of a man reclining 
against a tree, and looking up to the palace. She mentioned 
the circumstance to one of her attendants, and the woman told 
her that some persons said, that the handsome young nobleman, 
who had crazed himself with study, came often at night to the 
gardens; but she knew not what should bring the poor mad 
creature there in his wanderings. Ifsidora turned away, and 
sighed in the bitterness of her spirit. One or two had met Mon- 
terosa, but it was always at a strange hour and in unfrequented 
places. He was emaciated and ohas tly, with the fire of insa- 
nity in his eyes, and marked for an early death by the burn- 
ing hectic on his wasted cheek. When he returned from his 
terrible vigils in the mountains, he wondered for a while that he 
was no longer sought by the Count; but he soon learnt the 

cause, and once he went to the public walks to watch for the « ap- 
pearance of Fiammetta. He turned away with asmile of demoniac 
hatred; for in his madness he believed that she was the incarnate 
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fiend, whom he had invoked to be the tempter and destroyer of 
Muratone. He believed that a spirit of hell lay within his 
bosom, and that those eyes which now melted with languishment 
and love, would hereafter glare upon their victim with devilish 
exultation in their common prison of eternal fire.—‘* Toy with 
her ringlets,” he muttered to himself, ‘‘ weave them round thy 
wanton fingers ; thou knowest not that they are chains of ever- 
lasting adamant. A little longer press her soft and honeyed 
lips ; they will not scorch thee yet, Muratone. Thou little 
thinkest in thine hours of dalliance of the serpent that is twined 
around thee.” He alone in Padua heard without surprize of the 
conspiracy and usurpation of the Count; and he sat in his lonely 
tower, and brooded with secret joy over the crimes of Muratone, 
and the gradual accomplishment of his own unnatural vengeance. 

But a crime more foul was to be perpetrated, and never was 
it known how far its guilt was to be borne by the guilty Mura- 
tone. In the bosom of Fiammetta worked, indeed, the passions 
of a fiend. With all the voluptuous weakness of an abandoned 
woman, she shrunk not from deeds of blood, if that blood 
flowed in the path of her ambition. She had urged her paramour 
to become the murderer of his sovereign, friend, and brother. 
She saw the traitor seated on the ducal throne, and she resolved 
to share with him the pomp of power. She resolved that her 
haughty soul should no longer be compelled to confess to itself, 
that she was but the minion of his capricious pleasures. 

From the night of her brother's death, deep sickness of heart 
had worn down the wretched Isidora. She lay in a stupor fof 
erief, and seemed scarcely sensible of the forms that moved, 
or the voices that spoke around her. She knew only that her 
husband’s hands were dyed with her brother's blood. Once, in 
the agitation of remorse, he came to look upon her pallid coun- 
tenance. When he entered the room, she raised her half- 

closed eyes, and turned away with a shriek, and no entreaty 
could prevail on her to behold his face. At last the agony of her 
grief passed by; she slept, and awoke refreshed and stre ‘ngth- 
ened. Her women smiled on one another, as every morning 
they marked her returning health. But a fearful change 
awaited them. One midnight she awoke with groans; her face 
was flushed; her breathing difficult: her anguish incre ased, and 
she grasped the coverings of her bed, and screamed in agony. 

For a few moments she was motionless. . Then her whole frame 
was convulsed, her features distorted, and a livid hue spread 
over her face, and neck, and arms. It retreated for a moment, 
and they became more flushed and burning ; and she sprang from 
her bed in delirium, tearing her hair, and with shrieks imploring 
her husband to spare her brother. She tore off her night-dress, 

as if, inthe fire which consumed her, she could not bear the 
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slightest touch. Then she relapsed into insensibility; the livid 
marks of poison deepened over her beautiful limbs; and she 
awoke no more. 

The death of the Duchess by a sudden sickness was an- 
nounced; but it was soon whispered that she had perished by 
poison. One murmur of execration pervaded Padua. Curses 
of fear and hate were muttered against the tyrant and his para- 
mour; for by all it was believed that Muratone had filled up the 
measure of his crimes, by destroying the innocent wife of his 
bosom, to make way for ‘his abandoned mistress. Monterosa 
heard the common rumour. For hours he sat in helpless stupor. 
Then he arose in a paroxysm of frenzy so terrible, that his 
attendants fled from his presence. He dashed himself on the 
ground, and tore his hair by handfuls, and cursed his very being 
and the hour of his birth. He knew not how long he lay on the 
floor, but he looked up, and the stars were shining through the 
heavy and fretted windows. He sprang on his feet at once, 
burst through his domestics, who were watching in the ante- 
chamber, rushed trom the palace, and in frantic haste reached the 
Muratone gardens. He paused at his accustomed station on 
the terrace. No light was in the oratory of Isidora; but from 
the next windows there was a feeble glimmer, as if there 
were lights in the apartment; but the curtains were closely 
drawn. He heard a faint sound, and listened till he distin- 
guished the notes of the dead chaunt. Breathless he stood; 
and when it ceased, he flung himself with his face on the earth, 
and, in his agony, clutched his nails convulsively in the turf, 
and his groans were horrible to himself in the silence of the 
night. He half rose, and murmured, ‘“‘ O my beautiful, m 
beloved Isidora, I have murdered thee—I have murdered thee. 
My voice called up the powers of hell against thee, and gave 
thee over to an incarnate fiend.—O! thou accursed spirit, 
thou juggling devil, [ did not bid thee work thy hellish 
arts to destroy my Isidora, the beloved of my soul.— Why 
have [ borne my miserable life, but that she was still on 
earth! and now thou art gone, Isidora, thou art gone for ever ;” 
and then again he buried his face on the cround, and his limbs 
shook violently with his frightful conv ulsion. Then he started up, 
and spread his hands to heaven. ‘“O ye accursed spirits of the 
deep, hear, hear once more, the voice of your miserable master, 
and bring back the life of Isidora. Devils that ye are, ye mock 
me now.—W hy are ye laughing in my ears? Why are your 
scowling faces clustering around me ?— My hour is not yet come. 
—Begone to your place of torment ;—I know that I shall be 
with you soon, for ye have made me the murderer of Isidora.” 
At those terrible words he fel! again on the earth, groaning until 
his groans died away in breathless insensibility. Slowly he opened 
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his eyes, and looked around him, in the utter misery and prostra- 
tion of his soul. ‘*O thou righteous Heaven, I sought to be 
avenged by unearthly means, and thou hast poured out upon me 
unearthly \ vengeance: I sought for forbidden power over the spl- 
rits of evil, and thou hast givenme over to their devilish malice.’ 
There was aline of grey ‘light beneath the eastern clouds; yet 
there was the same indistinct glimmer on the distant windows, 
and the low sound of the chaunt was murmuring again upon the 
morning breeze. He could scarcely raise his benumbed and 
trembling limbs. He staggered homeward, and repulsing ev ery 
offer of food, and every attention of his domestics, buried himself 
in his lonely chamber. 

There was already a rumour that Federigo had placed himself 
at the head of a formidable body of Condottieri, and was ad- 

vancing to regain his brother's sovereignty ; and now it was known 

that, as soon as the obsequies of Isidora were performed, Mura- 
tone would go forth to meet the avenger of his race. The fune- 
ral took place at night. There was no pomp, no train of 
attendants. ‘The people dared not assemble to gaze ; but deep 
were the curses of the few spectators, as Muratone was seen in 
the garb of mourning, surrounded by armed horsemen in long 
black cloaks, who rode two and two, the one bearing in his right 
hand a sword, and the other a blazing torch. From that tow er, 
where, in the madness of his blind belief, he had so often out- 
watched the stars, Monterosa looked down upon the procession. 
It moved with greater haste that is used when the bodies of those 
we love are to be restored in solemn sorrow to the earth. The 
clang of hoofs echoed along the deserted streets. As the long 
train of horsemen passed beneath, here and there the upturned 
countenance of a torch-bearer was visible in the partial red 
light. It flashed on the drawn swords and other arms, but the 
waving of their sable plumes and mantles could scarcely be seen ; 
and, as they passed on, all but the dots of light was lost in gloom. 
The eyes of Monterosa had rested only on the bier. The trampling 
died away; but before it ceased, the faint sound of chaunting 
announced that the priests of the ‘cathedral had met the proces- 
sion. Monterosa burst into tears, the first that he had wept since 
Isidora’s death, and looking up with dim eyes to heaven, he shook 
his head mournfully, and exclaimed, ‘Twill trust you no more, 
ye misguiding lights: I will accomplish my own purpose: my 
beloved Isidora, thou shalt not die unavenge 

On the following day Muratone had mustered his troops in 
the great square. ‘He was passing on foot along the ranks, con- 
versing familiarly with his old soldiers, inspecting ; their array, and 
promising victory and rewards. He had just reached the extre- 
mity of the line, and had glanced on the surrounding populace, 
and turned away, when a man darted from the crowd, and 
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plunged a dagger at once to his heart. He was immediately 
seized by the soldiers ; but all his strength seemed gone with the 
excitement of the moment, and he fell senseless in their arms. 
They tried in vain to revive him: the assassin had perished with 
the usurper: but the haggard and ghastly countenance was recog- 


nized to be that of Agostino della Monterosa. 
H. M. 





ON QUEUES. 


I HAVE an instinctive, hereditary love of queues. I do not 
mean to extend my veneration, (though [ like them also.) to 
those gracetul, tapering wands, with which captains in country 
quarters, and aspiring under-graduates, illustrate the abstruse 
problems of chances and angles. Yet [ admire a game of billiards, 
without exposing my temper er my pocket to its temptations ; for 
f am not ashamed ef my mediocrity, and have no dislike to re- 
ceiving a red-hazard. But LT was not thinking of such queues. 
The queues which command my ever-ready re spe ct, are those 
which a few stately, gray, primitive gentlemen, of a past genera- 
tion, carry about With them, in all seasons and into alle ompanies. 
They tell a tale of other days, and I delight to read them. 

There are o nly two queues extant in the town in which I was 
born, and in which I have lived from my boyhood. How many 
of my old, queue-bearing friends, who used to smile when J, 
wanton rogue, climbed up their chairs and reverently laid their 
queues upon their powdered shoulders, how many have passed 
into the oblivious grave! | sometimes see their venerable shades 
in my day-dreams, with their ample rouleaus of curls around 
their te ‘mples, and their neatly twisted queues behind their 
backs. The ‘y are gone ;—and they are succeeded by a cropped 
and degene rate race. 

! am old enough to remember the ‘ decline and fall’ of the 
empire of queues. Faithful companions, duteous followers, ye 
succumbed to the tyranny of the greatest of Tories. The fatal tax 
upon hair-powder exterminated you. Slowly and sadly did ye 
decay ; and one by one did ye depart from the cares of this tran- 
sitory life ! ! Frail and innocent bei ‘ings, ve were untimely plucked, 
and cut off from your abiding-place and your inheritance! Ina 
few short years I saw ye almost all yield ‘to the avarice of those 
who should have cherished you. They cast you off in the 
hollowness of their friendship ; and they went shorn into the 
bleak world, honourless, comfortless, queueless. 
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1 could never entirely tolerate the volunteer mania; for it com- 
pleted the destruction of the persecuted queues. There was 
only one oflicer in our corps, of glorious memory, who had _ the 
magnanimity to bear his queue without a blush. Methought it 
gave him the look of those who knew how fields should be won. 
But there was a corporal who did not partake of my reverential 
feelings. As the veteran marched in advance of the battalion, the 
mischievous subaltern (he was a tailor) would perk the queue in 
his lieutenant’s face. | could have brought the corporal to a 
court martial; it was flat mutiny, and unparalle ‘led in the annals 
of warfare. 

There were four queues in my native place who survived the 
oppression of the times ; but they owed their existence to arare 
combination of favourable circumstances. They were trimmed 
and watered by an ancient professor of queues, who had com- 
menced his practice not very many years after the disunion of 
the two illustrious occupations of barbery and surgery. The 
professor was necessary to the wearer of the queues; and the 
four queues were a quiet and obedient family, that he loved 
with a complete and unmingled devotion. He was not avulgar 
and every-day professor. He had saved a small fortune in the 
happier times of curls and toupees, and he despised the ordinary 
clients of these later days of unpowdered pertness. He rec eived 
an annual guinea from each of his queue-bearers; and he re- 
signed himse lf exclusively to the cultivation of this his small 
estate in tail. The hour of his morning visit was an hour of 
happiness; it wasa full hour. [It was his to spread the flowing 
hair over the ample shoulders ; to smooth out the broad black 
ribbon, which he carefully renewed when its lustre was sullied ; 
to gather up the scattered locks into a solid girth of lea- 
ther; and then to bind them fast, roundly and. taperingly, till 
his power should again give them a te mporary freedom. Poor 
F—! he sung * Time has not thinned,” with an exquisite 
tremulousness ; and he told the scandal of his profession with a 
sly and solemn air, which at once bespoke lis discretion and his 
sincerity. He loved his queue-bearers alike, and he left to 
each of them a ring 

His four stew ards are alive; but two of his cherished family 
are defunct. [was sorry when I heard that A had ree 

carded the faithful attendant of so many years. He is of ; 
rough and generous nature, and should have bethought him that 
the oak suffers the embrace of the i ivy without a loss of power 
or dignity. As for P I expected it of him. He was 
always a time-server, a slave of custom, a worshipper of the 
rising sun. He cast off the friend that never would have for- 
saken him ; he had not soul enough to feel the honour of being 
one of * the last of the Romans.” 
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Had | once worn a queue 1 could never have parted with it. 
I was born after the refined days of hair-worship. The progress 
of intelligence has deposed these sinless and harmless adornments. 
But had it been my fate to have ever exhibited such an appen- 
dage to manhood, I would as soon have lost my hand as _ have 
suffered a sacrilegious scissor to have despoiled me of it. 
There is a my stical nature about a queue which approaches to 
the sublime: it is at once a part of the man, and a part of his 
dress ; it will wear out fifty of his garments, and yet it does not 
seem wholly and esse ntially belonging to his body. Possessing 
the power of dismissing this anc sient follow er, | would have 
permitted my prerogative mercifully to have slumbered, till we 
had laid down together in the bosom of our common mother. 
How many fond recollections would have hung upon my queue! 
The loved one who dallied with it; the childven who were 
tickled with it! Psha! I have no such delightful associations ; 
| am cropped once a month, and my dishonoured locks are swept 
into the highway. 

There are only three queues in Parliament. They look to me 
like the pillars of the British constitution. I used to reverence 
the tall, stately George R , Walking through the dirt of 
Palace Yard, in his black silks, with the grace and equanimity 
of an old cavalier. Such courtly guise has given place to the 
trowsers and frock-coats of the bustling city. But a trio of my 
queues are still there. There is Sir William G——, the fox- 
hunter, whose thin, long queue has streamed in the breeze of 
many a misty morning .—there is W , the retired lawyer, 
whose thick sturdy queue has shaken ‘ pestilence and war” in 
many a wordy debate :—and there is A——, the worn-out West- 
Indian planter, whose pert diminutive adjunct ever reminded me 
of pigtail. Praise and honour to their constancy! 

I went at Christmas to Covent Garden to see the pantomime ; 
and I was offended. GRIMALDI had a long red queue, inso- 
lently mimicking the glories of the mighty. dead. And the 
audience laughe: d! [could not look upon GRIMALDI again; 
but I walked ‘foun the degenerate house,—and there was not 
a queue in the whole dress circle. The age of gentlemen is 
passed ! 








P. A. 





LA BELLE TRYAMOUR. 
@ jsPetrical BWomanee: 


BY GERARD MONTGOMERY, 


7 Thus L entertain 
The antiquarian humour, and am pleased 
To skim along the surfaces of things.” 
WorpsworTh, 





I. 

Kine Arthur, in the tenth year of his reign, 

Fell sick of the blue devils:—by his court 
So many brace of dragons had been slain,— 

So many giants, with their crimes, cut short,— 
So many rapes avenged, and castles ta’en, 

That there began to be a lack of sport. 
The realm, in fact, trom Cornwall to the border, 


Was in a shocking state of peace and order. 


I]. 

For six whole weeks, the Knights of the Round Table, 
From morn to night, had nothing else to do 

Than saunter from the palace to the stable, 
Play with their falcons, or their ladies woo, 

Polish their arms, and laugh (when they were able,) 
At their own languid jests; no mortal knew, 

Till dinner was announced, what he’d be at; 


And King and courtiers all were growing fat. 


Il. 
The game laws were enforced in all their rigour, 
And several peasants were convicted fully 
Of breaking dragons’ eggs, and pulling trigger 
At giants with two heads, who chose to bully 
Their frighten’d children; but with all the Vigour 
Of the police, the court went on but dully; 
It seem’d the British fair were past affronting,— 
And then a frost set in, which spoil’d the hunting. 
L 
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IV. 
As for the ladies, they, poor souls, declared 
That “ they certayne for wearynesse should dye; 
The formal knights so prosed, and bowed, and stared, 
With their demure, old-fashion’d courtesy ; 
And poor Sir Tristram, who could ill be spared, 
With his gay jests, and harp, and poetry, 
In a late fray had got a broken head, 
And was not able yet to leave his bed. 
\. 
ln short, Miss Edgeworth’s demon, pale Ennut, 
Had seiz’d on the whole court with dire aggression ; 
And made it stupid as a calm at sea, 
Or wedlock, after half a year’s possession, 
Or poor Lord Byron’s last new tragedy, 
Or this same metre, stripp'd of its digression ; 
Or any pitch that human dulness reaches 
Save that of Mr. Hume's financial speeches 
Vi. 
I said the King fell sick (he kept his bed, ) 
With the blue devils :—’tis a sore disease, 
Worse than all fevers, yellow, green, or red, 
The jaundice, or ** that worm? th’ bud” one sees 
On the pale cheeks of hopeless lovers fed; 
And if you wish to know the remedies 
With which it should be treated, go and look 


in Doctor Burton’s valuable book. 


VII. 
“Tis a complaint that’s chiefly incidental 
To lovers, drunkards, scholars, kings, and bards ; 
‘To country squires with an encumber’d rental, 
And gamesters apt to hold unlucky cards; 
Bards bec” it best;—to them it ’s instrumental 
In spinning rhymes: there’s Chauncey Townshend lards 


His groaning stanzas (just to eke his strains out,) 


With gloom enough to blow six Frenchmen’s brains out. 
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Vill. 


Phe symptoms vary with the sex, condition, 
Taste, temper, habits, constitution, age, 
And tortune of the patient ;—if a rich one, 
It makes him frettul,—puts him in a rage 
With wife, friends, children, servants, and physician; 
[f poor, he’s apt to quit the world’s dull stage 
With a sore throat ;—it makes the lover sad, 


The gamester gloomy, and the poet mad. 


IX. 

Old ladies call it “* fever on the nerves,” 

A name of universal application, 
Which for all sorts of peevish humours serves, 

And gains, for some cross people, toleration 
Of such ill-bred behaviour as deserves 

(To say the least,) a handsome flagellation ; 
A mode of tre.tment which I own that I, 


In ‘* nervous” cases, often long to try. 


\. 


Of this VIl say no more; because L hear 

A better poet is just now preparing 
A work upon the subject, to appear 

In Mr. Knight’s best types and paper, bearing 
The title of «* Blue Devils,” and I fear 

“Twould seem absurd, in one so often wearing 
Their livery as myself, to act physician 
To others haply in no worse condition. 

XI. 

1 wonder whether Mr. Wordsworth’s yacht, 

That tine sky-cruiser call’d the ‘** Crescent Moon,” 
Might, upon reasonable terms, be got 

To bear my Muse and me, some afternoon, 
‘« Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 

Which men call earth;” tor I’m quite out of tune— 
Blue-devil’d by eternal common-places— 


And business—-and uninteresting faces. 


LL 2 


a 
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XII. 

There’s nothing in the world (that is in Trinity) 
To make us poets happy;—lI detest 

Your Hebrew Greek, and heathenish Latinity, 
And Mathematics are a bore at best; 

And as I’m one who feel the full divinity 
Ot a fair face in woman, I protest 

I’m sick of this unvaried regularity 


Of whisker’d checks and chins of black barbarity. 


NII. 


“Tis a vile world—a world of dung and draymen, 
And filthy streets, and noises beyond bearing ; 
Knife-grinders, fish-wives, ballad-singers, gay men 
(Though last not least,) carousing, shouting, swearing, 
With oaths enough to shock both priests and laymen, 
flaunt me o’ nights; and I can’t take the air in 
The morning, but I’m bored with butcher’s shops, 
And markets—and prize odes—and hay—and hops. 
XIV. 
In me these things breed legions of blue devils ;- 
These, and some thoughts which will not pass away, 
Of powers decay'd, and time mis-spent in revels ; 
Of many a wasted hour and useless lay ; 
While the dark tuture, with its host of evils 
Muster'd in grim and terrible array, 
Looks none the sweeter for the thought that I 
Hlave been the maker of my misery. 
XV. 
And that fond dream, which lured me on for ever 
Through a long boyhood, saying I might earn 
The poet’s laurel with serene endeavour, 
And write my name on an enduring urn, 
[lath now departed; while ambition’s fever, 
Unquench’d, though aimless, hath not ceas’d to burn 


With self-exciting fire, and thirst supplied 


By longings which can ne’er be satisfied. 
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XVI. 

Here am I now, at twenty-three, inditing 

Dull verses in a style which I despise, 
And once abjured—just when I should be fighting 

With nobler weapons for a brighter prize; 
But that no longer have | hope or might in 

My soul, to rush at famous destinies ; 


No occupation for my pen more meet 
Than scribbling nonsense at so much per sheet. 
XVII. 
‘© Time’s past” —L should have nurs’d the seed, and cherish’d 
The weak spring blossoms which shall bud no more, 
And water’d their young roots, before they perish’d, 
From the rich founts of old poetic lore ; 
And, in the beams of high devotion, nourish’d 
Their growing ripeness, and laid up a store 
Of thought, and kept my fancy in controul, 


And made the Muse task-mistress of my soul. 


XVIII. 

| should have been more cautious in my diet, 

Eaten less butcher’s meat, and drunk no wine; 
Abstain’d trom evening punch, and midnight riot; 

Lov’d but one maid, instead of eight or nine; 
Kept all my pulses and my passions quict; 

And then my poems would have been divine. 
Whereas Pve been so wicked and unwise 


As to waste all the better sympathies, 


XIX. 


Affections, tastes, and impulses, which should, 
Under the care of Study and of Nature, 

Have fed my spirit with the proper food, 
And made it reach the true poetic stature. 

1 should have then been strong, and wise, and good, 
In short, a very different sort of creature; 

Yet my friends like me still (at least L think so,) 


Which is the reason why 1 eat and drink so. 
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XX. 
But thou, lone, wilt thou not despise 
Thy poet, tor this vain and heartless song ! 
Wilt thou not tell him, with upbraiding eyes, 
That he hath done his better nature wrong. 
Mingling with base and ribald phantasies 
Some thoughts which to a deeper vein belong, 
And idly mocking at the gifts which he, 
With his first love. did consecrate to thee ’ 
XXI. 
Oh! *tis most true—too justly thou disdainest 
The wretch who still (though hopeless) half aspires 
Alas! I know the heart, in which thou reignest, 
Should be a temple for all high desires, 
Pure thoughts, and noble darings;—not the vainest 
And basest that e’er felt poetic fires;— 
And yet could’st thou but know how thou hast been 
My dream, my star, my radiant Faery Queen— 
XXII. 
Hlow, ere that silent phantom, which I fear’d, 
Had ceas’d to haunt me with its blighting eyes, 
And, in my dim horizon, Hope appear’d, 
My spirit turn’d to thee, and hung with sighs 
On thy sweet image, in the region sphered 
Ot its lost dreams and sainted memories; 
And how each meaner wish I did remove, 


That T might love thee with a perfect love ;— 


XNIIL. 
ifow, when fears rose, which I could not repress, 
That the mad revel, and the frantic brawl, 
And the pale harlot’s passionless caress, 
Might soon my crush’d and grovelling soul enthral 
Through long, long years of toil and hopelessness, 


Till pleasure on my weary sense should pall, 


And crimes be to me more familiar things 
Than e’er were Faney’s dreams, or Faith’s imaginings— 
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XXIV. 
t said, ** This must not be; IL still can cherish 
The inspiration of thy wild, wild eyes; 

Though hopes, once strong within me, wane and perish, 
Though years have chill’d my earlier sympathies, 
Though soaring thoughts no more my soul can nourish, 

Nor the old visions at my beck arise, 
Thy shrine is still unshaken—thou must be 
My harden’d nature’s last idolatry.” — 
XXV. 
Could’st thou know this-——But why do L awaken 
Vain thoughts and idle yearnings ?—am not I 
By the sweet sunshine of thine eyes forsaken ? 
Am I not far from every social tie ? 
Hath not each hope of my fond soul been shaken, 
Save one, which wanders through eternity ? 
And shall I still avert a lingering glance 
From the lone path in which [T must advance ? 
XXVIL. 
Must I not waste the best years of my youth 
In a cold, barren apathy, uncheer’d 
By the kind looks of love and constant truth, 
And beauty, by her radiant smiles endear’d, 
And children’s voices ?-— and shall I, forsooth, 
Still madly hope my verse may be revered 
In my land’s language ?—that I yet may shrine 


Thy name, Tone, in a living line ? 


XXVII. 


‘* Wisdom doth live with children round her knees,” 
Says Wordsworth; and he says what’s very true; 
But then, to nurse the children, if you please, 
I'd rather have the children’s mother too; 
Indeed, without such trifling aids as these, 
I’m very sure my Muse could never do; 
She’s grown cross lately, and refused to sing, 


Because she wants to wed—or some such thing. 
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XXVIII. 
Spirit which art within me—or art not, 
(1 rather think the latter, and you know 
In the year twenty, when my blood was hot, 
[ took the liberty to tell you so,— 
At least to hint some notions which I'd got 
Just then, that all your flash, and smoke, and glow. 
Was quite—or very nearly—all my eye, 
A sort of barren fancy’s tympany ; 
XXIX. 
The passage | allude to you may find 
Not far from the beginning ot Godiva, ) 
| now request you, with a sober mind, 
To tell me your intentions, and not drive a 
Poor devil like myself, who’s nearly blind, 
On a blind errand; tell me whether I’ve a 
Chance of succeeding in your trade, and whethet 


You'll aid me soon, or cut me altogether. 


XXX. 
In fact, Miss Muse, there’s been enough coquetting, 
During the last six years, ‘twixt you and me; 
And boyish follies scarce are worth regretting ; 
But now I’ve fairly taken my degree, 
And shut my Euclid up, and should be getting 
Grave, for you know I’m turn’d of twenty-three : 
A point at which you'll own its nearly time 
To think of Reason more, and less of Rhyme. 
XXX. 
Therefore I tell you fairly, once for all, 
That if your visits are to be renew’d. 
(ll thank you to be serious when you call, 
Not (in a manner whicli to me seems rude) 
Lifting me up that you may let me fall, 
Then scampering off in your capricious mood ; 
But with a sober mien and decent carriage, 


As if your aim was not intrigue, but marriage. 
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XXXII. 

li youll be thus demure in your proceeding, 

[ shall be glad to see you every day, 
And quite delighted when I find you’re breeding — 

If not, 1 must request you'll keep away, 
And not think fit to interrupt my reading, 

Since now I really have no time for play 
Nor conversation with a wanton dame, 


Who brings me neither peace, nor gold, nor fame. 


XXXIII. 


1 must digress no further; it [ do, 
[ shall forget my subject—let me see, 
Where was 1? oh! just where the devils blue 
Had seiz’d on his Britannic Majesty ; 
Five days he languish’d, till his illness grew 
Into a deep and dull melancholy, 
(1 accent that last word in the old way) 
And the physicians scarce knew what to say. 
XXXIV. 
The privy council in great haste assembled 
On the sixth day, and held a long debate ; 
The courtiers all look’d blue, the doctors trembled, 
And bulletins were posted at the gate, 
Telling the world it could not be dissembled 
That the King’s health was in a dangerous state: 
Though not a soul, of all that saw or heard of ’em, 


In that unlearned age, could read a word of ’em. 


XXXV. 


Anon throughout the kingdom flew a rumour 
That ‘twas quite sure his Majesty would die 

Of this inveterate melancholic humour; 
"Twas said he loath’d his victuals, and put by 

E’en the rum-punch, and nothing could he chew more 
Substantial than a bowl of turmety, 

(Which I can’t say L like)—a dreadful tissue 


Of mortal signs—and then he had no issue : 


15:3 
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XXXVI. 
Having been much too busy, all his life, 

To think of marriage; so all sorts of fears, 
In every loyal breast, of course were rite, 

And mobs were all together by the ears, 
Ready to settle, with club, fist, or knife, 

Who was to tax them; and ambitious Peers 
Were promising, intriguing, and controlling, 
[mploring, threatening, bribing, and cajoling. 

XXXVII. 
The ladies had begun to buy their mourning ; 

Black silks had reach’d a most unheard of price, 
And all the master tailors had had warning 

To raise their workmen’s wages in a trice: 
When lo, at eight o'clock the seventh morning, 

The air was darken’d, and it thunder’d thrice, 
And, as the last peal sunk, was heard the whirling 


Of the dread wheels which bore the wizard Merlin. 
XXXVIII. 
And slowly o’er the streets of sad Carlisle 
Pass’d his enchanted car, whose every dragon 
Glared on the gazers with a ghastly smile, 
As if he’d gorge them raw with every rag on; 
Until at last, above the regal pile 
Where lay the moping offspring of Pendragon, 
It stopp’d—so, while the groom unyokes the leaders, 
[ll introduce their master to my readers. 
XXXIX. 
| saw him once, myself, upon the stage, 
And therefore my account may be relied on; 
He was, at that time, of a monstrous age, 
Black-robed, white-hair’d, and round his waist was tied on 
A zone inscribed with spells obscure and sage : 
Green was the dragon which he used to ride on; 
And when across the stage his flight he took. 


The pit look’d awe-struck and the galleries shook. 
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XL. 
[ think his age must, in King Arthur’s time, 
Have been about a hundred, more or less ; 
(It’s not exactly fix’d in the old rhyme, 
And therefore what I say is merely guess) 
Which is, in fact, a necromancer’s prime,— 
Those scoundrels lived on to as great excess 
As fellows of King’s College, who (as I 
Know to my sorrow) very rarely die. 
XLI. 
‘* And sooth men say that he was not the sonne 
Of mortal syre or other living wight, 
But wondrously begotten and begonne ” 
(The words are Spenser’s) ‘* by a guileful spright’ 
On the fair body of a ‘ lady nonne,” 
Who happen’d to get drunk one summer night, 
And ere she slept, forgot to shut her casement, 


Through which the devil crept, to her amazement. 


, 


XLII. 


I wish I’d time to give the whole relation, 
Just as 1 find it in the old romance, 
Which is replete with useful information, 
From ancient lore of England and of France ; 
But I must hasten on with my narration, 
Leaving the reader, as he will, to glance 
O’er the said tale, or waste his time and wits on 


That prince of puppies, Mr. Joseph Ritson. 


XLIII. 
"Tis a fine subject, and if e’er hereafter 
I chance to find the talent and the time, 
Perhaps Vl make the public die with laughter, 
By telling the whole tale in octave rhyme ; 
[un which I can be gay, or grave, or ‘ daft,” or 
Pathetic, or sarcastic, or sublime, 
Just as the maggot bites ;—the reader can see 


My fancy guides me, and not [my faney. 
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XLIV. 
In that great poem shall be fully shown 
All Merlin’s true adventures, duly dated, 
And mix’d with curious matter of my own,— 
His life and his opinions, well narrated, 
And how he was, at last, by love o’erthrown, 
By a false, cunning beauty captivated, 
The Lady of the Lake, who bound him, sleeping 
[In a sea-cave, where still he’s in her keeping : 
XLV. 
But will return (as many people think) 
Some day or other to his works in Wales, 
Where you still hear his magic hammers clink 
Under a rock that overhangs the vales 
Of the ‘* swift Barry ;”—there his demons swink, 
And strain, and pant, and lash their forked tails, 
Cursing the spells which bind them to their pain, 


Until their master shall come home again. 


XLVI. 

L'il give his picture, handsomely engraven 

By Heath, on hot-press’d paper, from a bust 
In my possession, with the beard unshaven ; 

A copy ot his hand-writing, [ trust, 
May be procured on this side Milford-haven ; 

And the work shall be (as it ought and must) 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 


They being the first Booksellers in town. 


XLVI. 


But, for the present, ’tis enough to say 
His mother was a nun, his sire the devil, 
His grandfather a king of powerful sway, 
Himself a conjuror, who could unravel 
The fates, and make the elements obey 
His charms, and raise all spirits, good and evil; 
Was versed in the whole science of astrology, 


And (as some think) inventor of plirenology, 
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XLVI. 


In metaphysics, and in alechymy, 

He knew as much as ever mortal knew ; 
And, for a judge of poetry, might vie 

With any in the Quarterly Review ; 
Was master of the art of pharmacy 

In all its branches, and could mend a shoe, 
Or breathe a vein, or give a horse a ball, 
With any modern farrier of them all. 


XLIX. 


In tactics and political economy 
King Arthur’s days had never seen his peer ; 
He was the court professor of gastronomy, 
And held a patent for the sale of beer. 
At Court they used to quiz his physiognomy, 
Which he thought handsome, but all else thought queer; 
So that he seldom at Carlisle appear’d, 


For fear the ladies should insult his beard. 


L.. 
Hlis favourite art was magic, in which none, 
Who came before, or after him, have taken 
So much delight, or half such mischief done— 
Not Doctor Faustus—no, nor Friar Bacon; 
"Tis said he could eclipse the moon and sun, 
Put out the stars, make comets, and awaken 
Or lull to sleep the ocean, as he chose, 


And play a hundred more such pranks as those. 


LI. 


He knew the past, the future, and the present, 
And could tell fortunes better than a gipsey ; 

So that his company, at times, was pleasant, 
(Especially when you could make him tipsey) 
He smelt when fleets, from Tunis or from Fez sent, 

W ould anchor in the Thames—this Merlin ipse ; 
(Excuse these expletives, for I’ve no time 


At present to improve the sense nor rhyme.) 
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LIT. 

Flis optical illusions were surprising, 

With these he charm’d his friends and scared his toes ; 
Sometimes (so potent was his art’s disguising 

From clouds and vapours, at his touch, arose 
A seeming host, before men’s wondering eyes, in 

Bright arms, with banners and embroidered clothes ; 
Just as I’ve seen Grimaldi’s art sublime 


Raise troops from tea-pots, in a pantomime. 


LIT. 


What progress he had made in mathematics 
Is what at present I shall not dispute on, 
Because [ve scarcely learnt to solve quadratics, 
And am not over-perfect in my Newton ; 
Though I once read as far as hydrostatics, 
Hoping some higher ground to set my foot on, 
And twine my laurel round the wooden spoon,— 


But twas an honour I despair’d ot soon.” 


LIV, 

Nor have I ascertain’d (I own with grief) 

Great Merlin’s metaphysical whys and whences— 
[t seems that he'd a proper disbelief 

In those notorious liars call’d the senses, 
And (I incline to fancy) found relief, 

Like Berkeley, in exposing the pretences 
Of the material world—whose notions I 


(As suiting my convenience) mean to try. 


* N.B. I wish it to be understood 
That I mean no occult insinuation 
Against the adjudgment (be it bad or good) 
Of the said spoon, the last examination. 
The moderators gave it where they should, 
I’m told—so I submit with resignation ; 
And am most proud (though beaten) to agree 
That Granta “ hath one worthier spoon than me.” 
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LV. 

Oh! ‘tis most soothing, when all objects seem 

Wrapt in a sevenfold cloud of tear and sorrow, 
To know they’re nothing but a hideous dream, 

From which, no doubt, we shall awake to-morrow 
To sober certainty of bliss supreme— 

Hence consolation for all ills [ borrow, 
By disbelieving, with my whole ability, 
All things that wear a shade of probability. 


LVI. 


| don’t believe in matter—nor in spirit ; 
I don’t believe that I exist, not I,— 
Nor you, Sir, neither—if you chuse to swear it, 
I tell you, very fairly, that you lie ; 
if you think fit to thrash me, [ can bear it, 
Knowing the thumps, in fact, are all my eye ; 
And that all sorts of fractures, hurts, and bruises, 


Are as unreal as the patient chuses. 


LVI. 


[ know I’m lord of all that I survey,— 

Maker, and sole proprietor; I made 
The sun that cheers me with his winter ray, 

The woods that cool me with their summer shade; 
| made the dinner I shall eat to-day ; 

I made the meadows where my childhood play’d ; 
| made myself, and (tired of single life) 
I’ve half a mind to make myself a wife. 


LVIII. 


You see I’ve got a fine imagination, 

And am (or should be, reader,) fancy-tree ; 
Oh! for some bright and delicate creation, 

Fresh from the mint of glowing phantasy, 
To soothe my soul in this new desolation 

Of hopes, which promised—what can never be. 
Away with sad realities—I’ll make 
A being from whose love Vll ne’er awake. 
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LIX. 


And round her vision’d form, at my command, 
All sweet affections, and gay hopes shall throng, 
Desire, and love, and joy, a radiant band, 
Made trebly radiant in the light of song. 
Lo! at her feet two beauteous children stand, 
Whose looks are perfect Gerard—and I long 
In my fond arms, with passionate love, to strain her 


And—wish the vision was a little plainer. 


LX. 


And oft I listen, through the livelong night, 
To the low, wave-like music of her breath, 
And kiss her eyelids with a wild delight, 
And haply hear her, as she slumbereth, 
Talk to me in her dreams,—but if I write 
Much longer in this style, twill be my death; 
So we'll return to Britain, and find out 
What Doctor Merlin’s visit was about. 


LXI. 


Of course he was admitted sans delay, 

Though the whole Palace was in sad confusion; 
Through crowds of gaping courtiers he made way 

To where the King, with dressing-gown and shoes on, 
Was gravely wasting, in great pomp, away ;— 

He bow d, and said he ‘* hoped ’twas no intrusion, 
Though for so many months he had been absent-— 


But a late vision, by his sister Mab sent, 


LXII. 


‘* Had told him that his Majesty was ill; 

So he had come directly from Caer-Mardin, 
To offer the assistance of his skill, 

For (though he said it) there was nought so hard in 
The power of blister, bolus, draught, or pill, 

But he could cure it—and not charge a farthing. 
He begg’d the Monarch would put out his tongue— 


How long had this disorder on him hung ? 
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LXIT1. 

‘ What was his diet ?—did he sleep at night ? 

His pulse seem’d languid—how did he digest ?- 
Had he retain’d his usual appetite ?— 

Pray did he feel a tightness at his chest ?— 
fle thought twas want of exercise—he’d write 

A short prescription, which to him seem’d best” 
This fragment of it’s extant—the style’s eligible, 
And (like all Doctor’s Latin) quite intelligible. 


LXIV. 
Key Arthurus, Diabolis Cocrulets 
Acger, ob Desidertum Gigantum 
Mecollatorum tu Calendis Jultis, 
Sal. matrimon. guotidte capiat quantum 
Duff. et conjugtalibus aculets 
[Versus desideratur—unus tantim | 


Haustu matut. merid. et bespertino, 
ity. pulb. pil.— #Fiat—auct. #41. B. Merlino. 


LXV. 

The meaning of the document is plain— 

The King was dying of a quiet life, 
And theretore Merlin wisely did ordain 

That he should take unto himself a wife; 
After which treatment, should he e’er again 

Compiain of any lack of noise or strife, 
Merlin acknowledged a disease so tragic 
W ould bafile both his medicine and his magic. 


LXVI. 

I’m sadly weary of this canto—well !— 

I must make haste and end it—Arthur started 
At this advice, as though some sudden spell 

Had seized him, and, though far from chicken-hearted, 
His courage for a moment fairly fell— 

"Twas the first time it ever had departed, 
Though he had seen strange sights—this sudden terror 


The wizard noticed, and produced a mirror. 


VOL. I. PART I, M 
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LXVII. 

«« My liege,” said he, “ this wondrous glass, created 
By cunning spirits of my Father’s breed, 

(Which for such works is justly celebrated) 
Possesses such strange virtue, that you read 

In it all future matters, which are fated 
To be—or not to he; so in this need 

[ve brought it, that your Majesty may view 


Some things of moment, which ‘tis time you knew 


LXVIII. 
“Tis the same glass which Lady Britomartis 
Consulted, with success, some years ago, 
And, Ll may say, has satisfied all parties— 
May I request your Majesty to throw 
One glance upon it? you shall see my art is 
Able some strange foreknowledge to bestow-—” 
The King complied, and sullenly and slowly 


His head uprais’d from that deep melancholy : 


LXIX. 


But scarce upon the mirror had his eyes 
Rested, when through their orbs quick lightning shot, 
And, with a sudden flush, the blood did rise 
lito his sunken cheeks, and made them hot, 
“ Paining him through” with rapturous surprize ; 
All the blue devils were at once forgot: 
And you might hear his pulses, as he gazed 


On the bright phantoms in the mirror raised. 


LXX 
‘‘ The appearance instantaneously display’d ” 
(l borrow that last line from the Excursion, 
And have not much improved it, I’m afraid, 
By tipping it with rhyme, to fit my version) 
Was of a beauteous and majestic maid, 
In a tair garden taking her diversion, 
Like Emily in Chaucer, when her far sight 


Captured the captive Palamon and Arcite. 
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LXXI. 


I wish TI could describe, like that same Chaucer, 
Or sweeter Spenser in his Bower of Bliss ; 

And then Vd tell you all King Arthur saw, Sir, 
Of the bright beauties of that dainty Miss ; 

But mine’s a muse of sackcloth and of horse-hair, 
By no means equal to a scene like this ; 

And I should be extremely loth to spoil it— 

I fail’d completely in Godiva’s toilette. 


LXXII. 


‘Twas summer, and the sun had mounted high,” 
(Wordsworth again.—I wish alf Bards, who borrow, 
Would pay their debts as honestly as I, 
And shame the devil—but I own, with sorrow, 
That some of us can’t steal, nor beg, nor buy, 
To-day, without abusing you to-morrow ; 
A fashion learnt from foot-pads in ** the South,” 


Who always cut your throat, to stop your mouth. 


LXXIII, 


For proot of this, consult Don Juan, passim,— 
That nodle poem of a noble peer, 
Who wauats a stronger arm than mine to thrash him, 
And therefore I forbear to name him here; 
Although, as I undoubtedly surpass him 
[In his own metre, (ve no cause to fear: 
But, in the words of Mother Hubbard’s deg, 
‘* The hog ne’er hurt me,—I’I! not hurt the hog.”) 
LXXIV. 
“Twas summer, and the Sun had mounted high; 
The Earth beneath his fiery kiss was panting, 
With close, quick throbs of murmurous ecstacy, 
(The last two lines, which seem to me enchanting, 
Are copied, in great part, I can’t deny, 
From Coleridge, whom I scorn to be supplanting 
In the world’s favour) while on Arthur’s soul 
Sweet sounds of whispering winds and musical waters stole. 


uu 2 
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LXXV. 
And straight, within that mirror’s charmed space, 
Rose a fair garden to his wondering eve ; 
A still, secluded, and delicious place, 
With terraced walks, and trees upshooting high, 
And crystal streams, that ran a pleasant race, 
And fairy grottos, fashion’d curiously 
With shells and glittering spars, and odorous bowers 


Bright with all mingled hues of faintly-breathing flowers 


LXXVI. 
And near a spacious fountain, which was flinging 
An everlasting dew into the shade 
Of sun-proof branches o’er its margin clinging 
So that no flower in that sweet spot might tade, 
But a fresh perfume was for ever springing 
There lay upon a bank a radiant maid; 
Who, as it seem ’d, had thither stray’d to shun 


The noon-day fervour ot the summer sun. 


LXXVII. 
Her figure was right-royal, and her mien 
(As on that flowery bank reposed she lay) 
Such as might well become a scepterd queen; 
Around her was a band of virgins gay, 
Fairer than any uncharm’d eyes have seen: 
But their sweet mistress was more fair than they ; 
Pertect she seem’d in every limb and teature— 


In short she was a very noble creature. 


LAXVIIL,. 
The loosen’d tresses of her golden hair 
Down her white neck and heaving bosom stray’d, 

Which, tor the summer heat, she had laid bare 

To catch the breeze that o’er it’s billows play d, 
And tondly murmuring seemed to nestle there ; 

(That thought’s a little hackney'd, Vm afraid, 
But Um reserving all the streneth T ean to 


Dress out a fairy 3 tor ny second canto, ) 
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LXXIX. 
And at her head there sat a little page, 
A beauteous, rosy, wanton, smiling boy, 
Of aspect older than his tender age, 
Who, lest the summer insects should aunoy 
His lady’s bright cheeks, or with amorous rage 
The virgin honey of her lips enjoy, 
Brandish’d some plumes, with which he seem’d as handy 
As the * poor negro girl” in Tristram Shandy. 
LX XX. 
The dame, meanwhile, with delicate skill was braiding 
Bright flowers in baskets at her elbow set, 
With female tact their rainbow colours shading 
Into a fresh and fragrant coronet— 
In which ali lovely forms and splendours fading, 
In meet array and natural order, met ; 
While, gently peeping those bright links between, 
Smiled varied leaves of light and sober green. 
LXXXJ. 
There shone the tily, pure as woman’s mind ; 
And tragrant violet, bashtul as her eye ; 
And with grave ivy was the rose combined, 
Like woman’s grace with wisdom blushingly ; 
And the proud hyacinth was there entwined 
With gilly-flowers and gentle rosemary ; 
And its dark leaves green myrtle interwove 


With smiling heart’s ease, type of woman’s love. 


LXXXII. 

And ever as her glancing fingers wove 

That blushing garland, at the lady’s feet 
A bright-eyed maiden warbled songs of love, 

Which, like an echo, did her lute repeat ; 
In such wild sort as if the music strove 

With her sweet accents which should be most sweet; 
But the tar song was in a foreign tongue 


Which on the monarch’s ear its magic burthen flung. 
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LXXXIIL. 
‘* Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ;” (') in like manner, I suppose, 
A foreign strain must always be preterr’d 
To one whose language every hearer knows. 
ft seem’d, however, that the sweet sounds stirr’d 
That lady’s taney, for her bosom rose 
With frequent throbs, and ever and anon 
In her wild passionate eyes a burning lustre shone. 
LXXXIV. 
f own she was not of that mien which | 
Am apt to fall in love with, though her frame 
Was faultless, and her spirit fine and high ; 
But then what Sheiley calls a ‘* vestal flame” 
Seein/d flashing through her glances restlessly, 
And made her not unlike the Spanish dame 
Wio oflers marriage, with so much effrontery, 
In that strange play ‘* The Custom of the Country. 
LXXXV. 
[t seems King Arthur saw with otiier eyes, 
For his breath talter’d and his sight grew dim ; 
Anon that glorious lady did arise, 
And crown the songstress of that fervid hymn 
With ber tresh garland; then, in playful guise, 
Distributed, according to her whim, 
The yet unwoven flowers amidst the band 
Of laughing maidens, with majestic hand. 
LXXXVI. 
Awhile she gazeth on that lovely stream 
With pensive eyes, like one whose soul is lost 
In the dim mazes of a summer dream, 

Watching the bubbles on the surface toss’d, 
Which wink and whiten in the sun’s warm gleam; 
Then suddenly, as if the thought just cross’d 
Her wayward fancy, to her maids she beckon’d, 


And bade them disarray her in a second. 
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LXXXVII. 

For, by the Naiad of that crystal fountain, 

And by the wild-flowers breathing on its brim, 
And by the breeze that wander’d from the mountain, 

And by her own sweet shape so fair and slim, 
She was resolv’d some moments’ space to count in 

Those tempting waters, and to take a swin ; 
And, faith, she’d have her maids of honour try 


A gentle plunge, to bear her company. 


LXXXVITI. 


Wild laughter ran through all that girlish rout 

At this new frolic of their wayward Queen ; 
Some round her throng; on tiptoe some look out, 

Parting, with tremulous hands, the branches green, 
Lest haply eyes protane should be about ; 

Though they well knew that never foot had been 
Till then, save that of matron, child, or maid, 
Near that lone fountain, and that silent shade. 

LXXXIX. 
Oh, ‘Tasso, Tasso, lend me now the powers 

Which erst Armida’s arbours did entwine ; 

Oh, Spenser, Spenser, aid me with thy Bowers 

Of Bliss, which our forefathers thought so fine; 
Oh, Ariosto—but this age of ours, 

| tear, would shudder at your songs divine, 


Unless their choicest strains l should reform, 


Which Almack’s virtuous belles might vote too warm. 


XC. 
Hush !—verbum sapienti—what Vve said 
I’ve said—and silence now becomes me best— 
Soon had those playful damsels disarray’d 
Their queen, with laughter loud and frolic jest, 
And her fair person, charm by charm, display’d, 
Till in her blaze of beauty, all contest, 


She stood a moment in the kindling gleam, 
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Then plung’d, with blushtul haste, into the amorous stream, 
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XCl. 
Above her head the crystal waters close 
One instant—then like Venus she emerges, 
When on the deep with dewy beams she glows, 
Fresh from the moonlight kisses of the surges 
Gentle reproaches to the shore she throws, 
And, with gay words, her trembling maidens urges 
Till the blue wave with beauties ts besprent, 


As with bright stars the frosty firmament. 


NCI. 


Some dip their feet, and linger ou the bank, 

With cautious courage, inch by inch, advancing ; 
Some leap at once into the fountain, spank, 

Throuch its clear depths, like water-rockets, claneme ; 
Some, half discover'd, wring their tresses dank: 

Some on the brink, with girlish mirth, are dancing: 
W hile ever, from the water to the skies, 


A pleasant Babel of wild scunds doth rise. 


XCHL. 

‘ Oh, how delicious is this cooling stream ! ”- 

‘ Pll thank you, Miss Mac Twolter, not to splash.” 
‘* Biddy O’ Blarney !—why how cold you seem!” 

‘ Well! IT declare ve got a water rash!” 
“Oh! Pm so trighten’d ! ”—** This is bliss supreme!” 

** Good gracious! look at Miss Fitzpatrick’s sash ! 
I vow its floating on the water! “—** Oh! 


Help! help !—a shark has caught me by the toe!” 


XCIV. 
Enough of this—the scene’s my own invention : 
[ introduced it, merely with a view 
To show how groundless is the reprehension 
Which my paor Muse has been subjected to 
By some fastidious folks whom [ could mention, 
And at their head the Quarterly Review, 
Which chose to say Godiva was scarce decent— 


| wish such erities were beyond the sea sent. 
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XCV. 

One really would suppose, to hear their Hummery, 
My Muse was half a Pagan, or a Turk ;— 

That folks would want a ‘* Family Montgomery,” 
Expurgated, like Shakspeare, lest there lurk 

Between the leaves some matter which might come awiy 
From lips that read to ladies at their work. 

Whereas Um very sure [ never wrote 


A line which Mr. Simeon might not quote. 


XCVI. 
[ own L hate that squeamish affectation 
(Itself the worst indecency) which sees 
In Nature’s fairest works abomination, 
Faints at bare necks, and thinks it right to sneeze, 
If painter’s art, or bard’s imagination, 
Disrobe a Venus higher than the knees : 
Out on the weak and filthy superstition 
Which finds indecencies in prints from Titian ! 
XCVITI. 
For my own part, while no unholy flame 
Mingles with that which animates my note, 
I still shall worship (careless of such blame, ) 
Beauty without, or with a petticoat ; 
The lovelmess of Nature still proclaim— 
To her, in every shape, my song devote ; 
Nor care, one farthing, what may be the charm 
A flower, a rainbow, or a lady’s arm. 
XCVITIL. 
Ye prudes who want a proper mark to fire on, 
Leave Titian, Spenser, and myself alone ; 
(L link my name to these, because Lord Byron, 
In a late note, has very clearly shown 
That Campbell ranks with Shakspeare(2) ;) spend your ire on 
Congreve and Farquhar, Little, Colman, Hone ; 
Read Dryden's plays, and (if vou can) get through 


‘ Virtue in Danger,” by Siv John Vanbrugh. 
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XCIX. 
But, while such authors still retain their station 
On bashful bookshelves, 1 beg leave to say 
‘Tis a confounded piece of affectation 
To quarrel with a wild and sportive lay, 
Which merely seeks for harmless recreation 
Amongst all beauteous objects in its way; 
And modestly looks on, while maids undress 
A gentle lady in her loveliness. (°) 
U 
Now to my story; for, in truth, this Canto 
[s longer than most readers will think proper ; 
And Pegasus, though gall’d by the portmanteau 
Of nonsense which he carries at his crupper, 
Has trisk’d away, not caring where he ran to; 
But ‘tis high time we should pull up to supper, 
And trom a good night’s rest fresh spirits borrow, 
Because the road won't be so smooth to-morrow. 
Cl. 
Arthur, throughout this scene, had kept his eye on 
That lovely lady—ti don’t mean to say 
The monarch was an absolute Sir Guyon, 
Nor wish at all to vindicate the way 
tn which he gazed: in war he was a lion, 
[n peace a dove—and had been known to stray 
With atair damsel on a summer eve— 


But that’s a story which I don’t believe. 


Cll. 


Had he resembled, in his disposition, 

Such high-soul’d lovers as myseif and Plato, 
[ think so very able a physician 

As Merlin, surely might have found a way to 
Effect his cure, without an exhibition 

Which certain persons won't know what to say to, 
H owever, to conclude, the King was gasping, 


While his whole body trembled like an aspen, 
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CII. 
“The enchantment works,” thought Merlin; ‘* this will do; 
[ think the image on his soul is painted ;” 
And then the mirror suddenly withdrew, 
At which the King changed colour, reel’d, and fainted 
Cold water on his face the courtiers threw 
Till he revived, and swore that vision sainted 
(Whoe’er she was) he would adore for life, 


And she, and only she, should be his wite. 


CIV. 

‘‘ Sire,” quoth the wizard, ‘ by that wondrous science 
Which raised this splendid vision, I discover 
The dame to be the daughter of King Ryence, (*) 

Hight Guenever, now pining for a lover; 
So, if it please your Majesty, Pll fly hence 
To Dublin, where he reigns, and carry ove! 
My mirror, in the which VIL let her see 
A handsome likeness of your Majesty. 
CV. 
‘* Your Majesty must give me, if you please, 
Full power to carry on the whole affair, 
In which L pledge myself to bring you ease, 
And satisfy your wishes to a hair. 
Before next Autumn, if you fail to seize 
In your impassion’d arms the willing fair, 
And the full tide of wedded raptures whirl in, 
My art’s all nonsense, and my name’s not Merlin.” 
CVI. 
[ hate all dry details, so L omit 
The courtship, which was formally and duly 
Managed by proxy, with all Merlin’s wit; 
He set about it skilfully and coolly ; 
So that the marriage deeds were fairly writ, 
Sign’d, seal’d, and witness’d, by the first of July ; 
And then King Arthur, with great pomp and pride, 


Set out for Dublin to bring home his bride. 
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CVI. 
1 own I think, from all Uve ever seen 
Of lovers and of love (and that’s no little, ) 
That if each bride were courted like a Queen, 
(That is, by proxy, ) ‘twould do every tittle 
\s well, and save spectators much chagrin ; 
Unless the happy pair could eat their victual 
Talk and behave like other Christian folk, 
W hose necks are vet ungalld by Cupil’s voke 
CVITT. 
| speak this feelingly ; because sometimes, 
While busy on my last immortal poem, 
And thinking less of kisses than of rhymes, 
Two lovers bored me much (for which | owe ‘em 
\ grudge,) with cooings, which to me seem’d erimes 
And little less to all who chane’d to know “em. 
However, as the match has turn’d out well, 
1 won’t reproach them with a syllable. 
CIX. 
{ hymn’d their nuptials in majestic verse, 
Although their very troublesome flirtation 
Deserved far less my blessing than my curse ; 
But then, you know, Lt was a near relation ; 
And now the lady has begun to nurse ; 
So Dve just time for briet congratulation, 
(Which to omit might be esteem’d uneivil,) 
Before | pack my poem to the devil.” 
CX. 
| wish I could afford a serious stanza, 
But haven't space to be pathetic now ; 
Sure such digressions never mortal man saw 
As I’ve indulg’d in; I declare and vow 
That Um almost as bad as Sancho Panza 
With his long proverbs; but | make my bow 
To further prosing, and will really try 
To wind up this long canto steadily. 


* Subaudi ** Printer’s 
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CX1. 
it was a lovely morning of July, 

When brave King Arthur, laughing and light-hearted, 
With a well-dress’d and gallant company, 

From his good palace in Carlisle departed ; 

Behind him rode all England’s chivalry, 

Drums beat, and trumpets bray’d, and horses started, 
And flowers were flung from window and balcony, 
And songs yell’d out in praise of matrimony. 

CXII. 
Forth on the road to Holyhead they pass’d, 

A goodly party— Lords, and Knights, and Squires, 
Ladies, who killing looks around them cast, 

And Minstrels thrumming on their tuneless wires, 
Allin their Sunday clothes, from first to last; 

Vintners, and cooks with faces like their fires, 
Monks, tailors, mountebanks, and such small deer, 


Jumbled like Chaucer's pilgrims, closed the rear. 


CXIII. 
! won't relate the stories that were told— 
The catches that were sung, all through North Wales ; 
Because the whole description, if not old, 
Would scarce surpass the Canterbury Tales. 
To cut the matter short, they soon behold 
The port of Eielyhead, now white with sails, 
And the King’s fleet at anchor near the land, 
With pennons flying, and the yards all mann'd. 
CXIV. 
The catalogue of ships—the embarkation— 
The names of the commanders—and the trights 
Sustain’d by ladies, with the consolation 
Duly administer’d by courteous knights— 
The King’s sea-sickness, and the sad cessation 
It caused in his contemplative delights, 
With other slight disasters which betel ’em, 


I leave to better bards, who’ve wit to tell ‘em. 
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CXV. 
Neither shall I digress about the moon, or 
Ocean, or breeze, just now, for want of time ; 
Nor watch the progress of each brig and schooner, 
Because you may consult the pantomime 
Acted with just applause, about last June, or 
Easter, or Christmas, which was quite sublime, 
Tracing trom shore to shore, and ship to ship, 


His present Majesty’s Hibernian trip. 


CXVI. 

There are some points of contrast in the cases,— 

Some of resemblance,—tind them if you will; 
Of which the principal that [ can trace is 

This—that King Arthur sail’d, in hopes to fil 
With a young bride his heart and his embraces ; 

King George the Fourth, you know, was luckier still ; 
For his spouse left the world she’d long been troubling, 


Just as he anchor’d in the bay of Dublin. 


CXVIL. 
The morning rose in sunshine and in smiles, 
As the King’s galley sail’d into the bay, 
And joyous look’d the verdant gem of isles, 
To welcome, in due form, the nuptial day ; 
The shore was throne’d with carriages for miles, 
\nd crowds had come on foot a monstrous way, 
To drink, in whiskey-punch, to the alliance 
Of Arthur with the daughter of King Ryence. 
CXVIIT. 
The papers, which so loyally recorded 
King George’s landing on the Irish coast, 
May serve for Arthur’s, and are choicely worded, 
Especially the Times and Morning Post. 
And, as no room just now can be afforded, 
[ must refer my readers, all or most, 
Back to those honest chronicles, which tell 


In prose what verse could never paint so well. 
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CXIX. 

What were the feelings of the royal turtles, 

When each first saw what each had loved so long, 
Ifow they were crown’d with roses and with myrtles, 

The Poet Laureate’s hymeneal song, 
The list of jewels, feathers, robes and kirtles, 

The steeples which peal’d forth their glad ding-dong, 
The feasts and frolies of the nuptial week,— 


Are things of which I shan’t presume to speak. 


CXX. 
It is enough to state that they were wedded, 
The cake devour’d in form, the stocking thrown, 
And the fond pair, in the old fashion, bedded, 
(Which J could never have endured, [ own ;) 
Both seem’d, for weeks, light-hearted and light-headed ; 
But when the honey-moon was fairly flown, 
They left King Ryence and the Emerald isie, 


And travell’d bome in triumph to Carlisle. 


CXXI. 

What happen’d there, and how the match turn’d out 

The tournaments—the gauntlets that were flung 
For ladies’ smiles, by gentle knights and stout, 

With much that happen’d those great folks among, 
If courteous readers like what U’'m about, 

‘« My tuture labours may not leave unsung ;”’ 
Though neither Guenever’s, nor Arthur’s glory, 


Will form henceforth the subject of my story. 


CXXII. 

I've not, as yet, produced upon the stage 

My hero, nor my heroine—but assure 
The ladies that the first will quite engage 

Their tender hearts,—a noble knight though poor ; 
And tor the second, if she’s not the rage, 

(My gentle fairy, ma belle Tryamour) 
| shall be very sorry for the men, 


And won't encroach upon their time again. 
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CXXIII. 
Half my next canto, | make free confession 
(Was ever such a candid bard as I 7’) 
Unless relieved by excellent digression, 
May, very possibly, be rather dry ; 
But when I quit the court, and gain possession 
Of fairy bowers and forest scenery, 
(Subjects so dear to Shakspeare and to me) 
The reader then shall see—what he shall see. 
CXXIV. 
This canto’s but the porch, as Wordsworth says, 
(See the Excursion) to a larger building ; 
The body of the work [ve yet to raise, 
And garnish the inside with paint and gilding : 
But when the whole’s complete Vil win such praise 
As never vet a poet's bosom thrill’d m - 
tnless blue devils, or disasters worse, 


Should intervene to interrupt my verse. 


OXXV. 
But these things are in embryo ;—and now, 
Before LT send my packet to the press, 
And to the reader make my parting bow, 
I'd have a gentle name my page to bless. 
Shall it be thine 7—oh! no, lone, thou 
Art yet a thought of too great holiness ; 
And ot a diflerent strain the verse must be, 
Which Ll can bear to dedicate to thee. 
CXXAVI. 
If aught in happicr vein, with worthy pride, 
Hereatter L achieve of ventle song, 
If fitting utterance be not still denied 
To visions which have held my soul so long 
That their deep sleep will not be cast aside, 


Thou art the cause, and unto thee belong 


The truits of that late harvest—at thy feet, 


Sweet friend, they then shall lie—an offering wild, but 


meet. 
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% now despise myself, that IT have spoken 

Thy name ‘midst fancies of a lighter kind, 
And with wild words my soul’s long silence broken ; 

Nor should this be, Tone, could I tind 
Phe hope to grect thee with a bolder token— 

But fare thee well, until L shall have twined, 
(If that may be) with power that fails me now, 


A wreath which shall not shame thy peerless brow. 


CXXVIII. 

Or to the Genii of far distant places, 

The dreams which linger yet by Severn’s side ?--- 
Vr to each spot which here remembrance traces, 

The scenes of boyish pleasure, hope, and pride, 
The sports still loved, the old familiar faces, 

The air whose inspiration hath not died— 
To all thine old enchantments, still so strong, 
Sweet Eton, shall I dedicate my song ? 


CXXIX. 


Or shall my spirit, for a moment, hover, 
With wistful gaze, o’er Granta’s tranquil bowers, 
As o'er some maiden’s sleep her phantom lover; 
And to the memory of departed hours, 
And calm enjoyments, which, alas, are over, 
Suspend a votive wreath of fading flowers ; 
Greeting the Unforgotten who remain 


In shades which I shall never see again ? 


CXXX. 


Dear thoughts are these, which will not soon decay— 


But I’m beginning, I’m afraid, to whine ; 
So, lest this canto should not close to-day, 
I'll not indite another serious line; 
But to thy image thus inscribe my lay, 
Unknown, but much respected Caroline, 
From whom I’ve just receiv’d a flattering letter, 
Which makes me inconceivably your debtor. 
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CXXXI. 
[ know not, lady, if thy cheek be fair, 
Nor what may be the colour of thine eyes; 
[ ask no questions about lips or hair, 
But I am sure that thou art good and wise 
And gentle, and hast kindly tears to spare, 
In graver moods, to poet’s phantasies ; 
And therefore, lady, shalt thou be enshrined 
Amidst the holiest visions of my mind. 
CXXXII. 
Haply I ne’er shall see thee :—be it so; 
[ have a gentle vision of my own,— 
A maiden with meek eyes, and locks that flow 
Down on her lustrous shoulders; all alone 
She sits, with saintlike aspect—touch’d with woe ; 
Mute—listening to the low and dreamy tone 
Of quiet musings and calm thoughts, enshrined 
Deep in the inmost temple of her mind, 
CXXXIITI. 
Ay! there it ts, with radiant garments flowing, 
Like summer clouds around the rising sun— 
The soul-lit eye with heavenly rapture glowing, 
The cheek just crimson’d o’er, and leaning on 
The small and snowy hand—alas! I’m growing 
Most eloquently crazy—but [I’ve done; 
I only mean to say the form’s enshrined 
Amidst the holiest visions of my mind. 
CXXXIV. 
Perhaps ’tis better, lady, we should ne’er 
Meet, iest this picture should receive 2 taint; 
Though I believe that thou art far more fair 
Than aught that my poor phantasy can paint ; 
But then you know, dear madam, if I were 
Proud to be thought a poet (which [ au’t) 
| should be fearful that those eyes so critical 


Might think my person not the most poetical. 
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CXXXV. 
In the mean time Pll thank you to believe me 
The beau ideal of a poet's figure ; 
Your kind imagination may conceive me 
Like Milton on the whole, though something bigger: 
Slender and graceful ;—yet 1 own ’twould grieve me 
Not to possess my share of youthful vigour— 
Paint how you please—TI leave it to your taste, 
In which my fullest confidence is placed. 
CXXXVI. 
And here I pause awhile and wish good bye 
To all my readers; hoping they’ve perused 
These sorry stanzas with indulgent eye, 
And won't disdain to own they’ve been amused ; 
In which case, by the first of next July, 
I shall be glad to be again abused 
By those prim critics—so but hearts more wise 


Deign to approve my rambling phantasies. 


END OF CANTO I, 


a - 


NOTES TO CANTO LIL. 


1) Keats.—See his beautiful ode to a Grecian urn. 
(2) “ One great poet quoting another” !!!—Lorp Byron. 


(3) ‘** Her gentle limbs she did undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness.”—-CHRISTABEL. 


(4) ‘“‘ So hyt be fyll, yn the tenthe yer, 
Marlyn was Artours counsalere, 
He radde hym for to wende 
To King Ryon of Irlond ryght, 
And fette hym ther a lady bryght, 


Gwennere hys doughty r hende.” 
RoMANCE oF LAUNFAL MILes. 


‘This King Ryon, or Ryence, was also King of North Wales, and of many 
isles. He sent to King Arthur, for his beard, to enable him, with those of 
eleven other kings, whom he had already discomfited, to purfle his mantle. 
See Mort @ Arthur, B.1, ¢. 24. According however to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, this insulting message proceeded from the giant Ritho, whom Arthur 
slew upon the mountain Arairus. Ryon was afterwards brought prisoner to 
Arthur (ec. 34); and is named among the Knights of the Round Table. The 
author is sing ular i in making’ Guenev. er his daughter.” Ritson. 
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THREE things only,” says the Italian prove ‘rb, “ are well 
done in haste—flying from the plague, escaping quarrels, and 
catching fleas.” 

In England, perhaps, it may be questioned whether the spirit 
of this apophthegm is at preseut much attended to, but at all 
events slowness in escaping quarrels and in catching fleas, js 
more than made up by velocity in other matters of more import- 
ance. Inthe surpassing tlumination of the nineteenth century, 
we have learnt to perceive and acknowledge the dulness of our 
forefathers. A truly royal road is now laid open to the summit 
of every art and of every science; it is as smooth at its com. 
mencement as in its middle and end; it is disencumbered of 
brambles and quickset impediments ; it is variegated with the 
flowers of the field, refreshed with waters of pleasure, and 
breathed upon by the winds of an eternal spring. Quadrilles 
and the Linnewan system may be learnt in six lessons; waltzing 
and the Gothic in three; mathematics and thorough bass take 
eight; Hebrew, with or without points, twelve; and Greek, 
‘upon the plan of the late Mr. Porson,” ten, at three shillings 
and sixpence each! 

[t is assumed and argued upon as an axiom, that the pre- 
sent generation is more knowing and more enlightened than 
all those which have preceded it. This belief is entertained 
by all parties and all descriptions of mortals: on this articl 
the delicate Doctor of Divinity, the dainty inmodern Whig, 
and the robust Radical, are unanimously agreed. We have 
discarded the prejudices, exposed the errors, and Unpros ed the 
truths of our elders; and, m addition, have invented others, of 
which they knew nothing. The age that is past, wiser perhaps 
than its predecessor, 





Nos doctiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem sapientiorem ! 

It should seem next to impossible that peopie can be mistaken 
in this matter; it comes home to ther own business and bosoms; 
it meets them at church, in the senate, at the theatre; it is an 
affair of conscience—in fact a mere subject of comparison. It 
would be weak to doubt the truth of this persuasion; it would be 
arrogant to deny it; it must be therefore taken for granted, 
and presumed to be founded on fact. But two questions, of 
some moment, and connected with each other, arise here :— 

I. Where is the superiority ? 

Il. How is it produced ? 

[t is singular that when almost all agree such a thing does 
exist, scarcely two can be found to agree upon the important cir- 
cumstance where it exists. There is no obtaining a general 
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epition upon this particular, there is no square inch of the pic- 
iure which has not its proper blot of reprobation. But the 
picture is, nevertheless, a chef deeuvre, though the touch, the 
light, and the shade, are, by several judges, respectively pro- 
nounced erroneous and defective. Every class in society ts dis- 
pose d to assert the progress of its own pursuits, and to indulge 
in scepticism with regard to that of others. Hence, if the suf- 
frages of each section be taken, the superiority m question seems 
to be vindicated by all; if one alone be consulted, to that one 
alone will the pre-eminence be confined. A man must be very 
bold who will thrust himself into the midst of poets, doctors, 
and metaphysicians, to ascertain their various pretensions; and, 
indeed, there are three things which do not call for such an ex- 
ertion of personal courage 2 ud discrimation for the u uderstanding 
of their excellence ; for whatever may be the disputes concern- 
ing Byron, Calvin, and Kant, eho doubts that in gas, steam, and 
political economy, We may with justice and propriety kick our 
vrandsires down the beck stuirs ? 

ff there be any unsympathizing sceptic who, entrenched 
within opinions and principles now justly antiquated, doubts the 
actual reality of the superior attainments of the present gene- 
ration, let him cast his e yes around him, and take notice of the 
splendid exertions of modern genius and civilization. Let him 
compare times and seasons, men and manners; let him pause 
over Botanical Primers and Conversatious on Chemistry ; let lim 
examine the inclined plane and the rectangular neckceloth ; let 
him construe the Morning Chronicle, and let him scan West- 
minster verses. If he still hesitates, let him go view the Ho- 
nourable House, and i what he sees and hears there convince 
him not, it must needs appear that he is incapable of conviction, 
lost to the power of truth, and a being not to be reasoned withal. 

With such persons it is useless to talk. You may, te as much 
purpose, argue with a Supral: apsarian Calvinist, who, do what you 
will, is still i npalpable * touch, is still beyond the reac h of 
vour uimost thrust, and smiles upon you with cold benignity from 
his throne of adamantine obstin wy. Mention to these modern « 
antiques the learning of a Greek p srofessor, and they stare upon you 
with the eye of the most provokingly doubtful inquiry; e xpatiate 
upon Mr. Payne Knight’s poem on the Hiad, and they open theiz 
mouths as if they would eat you; quote Hunt's oratory or Hunt's 
poetry, and they know not w hat you mean; comme nd, as it de- 
serves, the blameless consistence y of the Whigs of 1823, and the 
insensible bears will laugh outright in your face. 

Upon such men the words of soberness are lost. They will 

s little acknowledge the excellence of modern education as the 
reality and value of the fruits which if produces, ‘They ransack 
our schools and our universities ; they pick holes ta lectures and 
lecture-books ; they doubt the sufficiency of Paley, and grumble 
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at the omnipotency of Locke. They are not better satisfied with 
the management of young ladies; they take upon them to say 
that Miss Such-a-one is not educated, when it is notorious she 
can repeat an Italian and a French vocabulary, can dance qua- 
drilles and minuets, and can enact ‘ Tu che accendi,” to the 
utter dismay of a hemicycle of black bonnets. They carry their 
paradoxical coxcombry upon this head so far, as to think that na- 
ture could manage for herself without the assistance of inclined 
planes ; that public unnational waltzing is not modest, and, as a 
ne plus ultra of audacity, that Signor Maestro Rossini is not a 
better composer than Corelli, Haydn, Mozart, or even the 
author of the Messiah. 

Upon one subject these curious old prigs affect an extraordi- 
nary degree of surprise and indignation; namely the general 
neglect ‘of. the study of history amongst young men, and es- 
pecially the ignorance so copiously manifested with regard to 
that of our own country. Our sensible readers will perceive 
the folly as well as malignity of this accusation; for, granting it 
to be true, they, together with all thinking people, must own, 
that, if there be one thing rather than another in modern educa. 
tion less obnoxious to objection, or which deserves more than 
another unqualified commendation from all parties, it is pre- 
cisely this abstinence from the petty disputes about Parliaments, 
this caution of enc ‘umbering infancy with truth, this blame leas 
nescience of the turbulent ‘and sanguinary rec ords of England. 
Formerly, indeed, when it was the ¢ ustom to refer to the Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Settlement, it was partly necessary to 
instruct the rising generation in the meaning of those phrases ; 
but now that the times are altered, when the ‘principles of LGSS 
are sneered at with justice, and the Constitution is thoroughly 
rescued from the sophistications of Lord Somers and Sir Jose ph 
Jekyll, to complain now that precious labour and opportunity 
are not wasted in loading the tender mind of youth with such 
antiquated technicalities, is clearly the effect of ignorance and 
malice. The French Revolution, and not the English, is the 
object to which all eyes ought to be turned, and from which, as 
from an everlasting fountain, the true principles of policy and 
politics ought to be drawn. It has the advantage of suiting all 
parties e qually well; the Tories are supplied witha bottomless abyss 
of mud, stones, ond dust to hurl in the face of reform of every 
description ; the Whigs are relieved from the oppressive contrast of 
their ancestors, and the galling yoke of rational liberty ; and the 
gentle Radicals find in it a precedent and an authority for the 
most romantic unde rtakings and the most ingenious speculations. 
This, therefore, for the general convenience, ought to be consi- 
dered as the fixed and establishe d boundary, be yond which maxims 
are to be holden without substance, opinions without foundation, 
and political lustory altogether technical and inconclusive. 
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Yet, in spite of these obvious truths, the infatuation of preju- 
dice still prevails in an extraordinary degree. Persons are to 
be met with, who insist upon the necessity of imbuing the mind 
of youth with the spirit of authentic history; who complain 
that a mastery in this science, formerly so cultivated and 
honoured, is now only to be found amongst the recluses of 
literary antiquities; and who attribute no small share of what 
they are pleased to call the errors of the present day, to the im- 
perfect views and scrambling knowledge which the generality of 
public men seem to possess of the annals of their own country, 
of the events upon the surface, of the feelings and passions which 
accompanied them, and the profound and half-buried causes from 
which, sooner or later, mediately or immediately, those events are 
most surely to be deduced. Far otherwise than thus, say they, 
and doubly armed with history and philosophy, authenticating 
the latter by an application of the facts of the former, and then 
again illuminating the obscure chronicles of by-gone days vy the 
reflected light of sound and sober reasoning, our great and 
illustrious ancestors were enabled to detect the treachery and 
baffle the violence of the last tyrant who sat on the English 
throne; to restore a_ shattered constitution, repairing its 
breaches, removing its incumbrances, cleansing its impurities ; 
and fixing its foundations in the unchangeable feelings of human 
nature itself, to unveil to the gaze and the study of the world 
their immortal work, which was thenceforward for ever to re- 
main the sanctuary of virtue, the standard of political wisdom, 
the fortress and the beacon of rational liberty! 

The following fragments of a summary review of English 
history, originally addressed to a young man, was written by a 
person of that old-fashioned school we have been describing, and 
is curious for the singularity and almost legendary obsoleteness 
of its sentiments and pervading feeling. Its insignificancy in 
a literary point of view will be easily seen. 

‘* From what I have said, I trust you will understand the 
two-fold obligation incumbent upon you of searching deeply, 
and of searching cautiously, into the history of your country. 
You will perceive the reasons of this obligation, when you con- 
sider, on the one hand, the dear and infinite importance of those 
rights and institutions, with the origin and growth of which to 
be unacquainted is to be undeserving of them; and, cn the 
other hand, the innumerable and inconsistent materials, which, 
in the absence, for the most part, of the continuous narration 
of any authentic historian, it is necessary to gather together, 
in order to construct any thing like an entire and practical creed 
for yourself. In proportion as the times and events are more 
interesting, proportionately more various and diversified are the 
sources from which alone the history of those events can be drawn. 
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Those sources must be visited in person, 
juvet integros accedere funtes, 
Atque haurire— 

the historians, so called by eminence, of modern times, have 
proved themselves, with few exceptions, such mere partizans 
for particular classes of opinions, that to trust implicitly to 
their accounts is nothing short of a wilful and deliberate 
abandonment of the pursuit after truth, and of all claims to 
rectitude and umpartiality of judgment. 

‘* Yet, whilst | urge you to be content with nothing short of 
the testimony of contemporary witnesses, it is by no means my 
intention that you should have recourse to them in the first 
instance. If you were to commence your inv estigation into the 
history of any country, and more especially into that of your 
own, by plunging into the vast and troubled ocean of party 
pamphlets and state papers, or by poring painfully over the in- 
valuable but rude chronicles of the earliest times, in such case 
you would find at length, to your cost, that you had begun at the 
wrong end, and instead of approaching to the desired termina- 
tion of your journey, had gotten entangled in a_ thicket of 
brambles and jungle, which scratched your face and pre- 
vented you from looking a yard before you. If you wish to 
travel securely and pleasantly, you must see your path, and 
know whither it will lead you; you must ascend some natural 
or artificial eminence from which you may command something 
of a Pisgah-view of the whole country beneath. But you must 
not stop ‘there, as many do, nor content yourself with barren 
speculation ; you must yourself with your own feet go through 
the country, in order to correct the erroneous impressivns ‘of 
length, and breadth, and depth, which bird’s-eye observation 
never fails to create. It matters little of what soil the mountain 
of prospect may be, or with what verdure and fruits it may be 
adorned ; you will remember that you are to use it only as a van- 
tage-ground, which you are not to study, but from which you 
may take measures for prosecuting your studies of other things 
with the more assured success. 

‘¢ With this view and under these conditions I would recom- 
mend Hume; not as giving a profound and accurate insight 
into the times of which he treats, but as presenting that 
general and catholic surview of the whole, which, in my judg- 
ment, should always first be obtained, before we attempt to 
penetrate into particular periods and individual measures and 
characters. Let him be considered as an open frame, which 
must be filled up hereafter with other minuter works, lives, 
memorials, and controversies. Be at no trouble to ascertain the 
soundness of his opinions or ‘the propriety of his feelings every 
time you meet with them; you will be able to judge of their 
value better at some future period. Fix in your memory 
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firmly the series of events as they are narrated with little or no 
variation in the pages of every historian of England; and when 
vou have done that, lay aside your primer, descend from the 
eminence, gird up your loins, and be in readiness to commence 
your pilgrimage to the Holy Land of truth. You must be 
steeled alike to menaces and to allurements; you must be 
indulgent to plain speaking, and deaf to the most elaborate 
eloquence ; you must not reject the better cause although it 
may be disfigured by violence and excess; nor embrace the 
worse, because it comes graced under the exterior of romance, 
and commended to the passions by honourable sympathies with 
piety, honour, and misfortune. Do not deceive yourself into 
the belief that this is an easy undertaking; you will find it 
quite otherwise. It is diflicult to be unmoved by Hume, to be 
unbiassed by Butler; but who has ever withstood Clarendon 
without a strong effort. of resolution, or succeeded without 
coercing the fee lings, and repressing the involuntary wishes of 
the heart? If I were disposed to yield up the truth to any 
one, | would yield it most willingly into the hands of Clarendon. 
He is a wise, a statesman-like, and a religious historian ; he was 
himself a Christian philosopher, and, what is more re markable, 
a Christian politician. His work is full of constitutional 
wisdom, imperfect, no doubt, as a system, and tinged with 
the strong antipathies which injury and final triumph naturally 
produce, but presenting nevertheless materials for profound 
reflection, and -suggesting the most persuasive arguments 
and the amplest testimony as to one very important point 
in the political creed of every sober Englishman, namely, the 
necessary connexion, the thorough inter-communion, of the 
established church and the established form of civil government. 
We regret, but cannot be much surprised, that perfec t justice is 
not done to the great characters of the Parliament; but there 
is no peevish withholding of due praise, no base tnsinuations 
against the fair fame of honourable antagonists. Burnet—of 
whom I am not disposed to speak lightly, and who has well 
deserved of the liberties of his country—does not treat his 
enemies with the forbearance so remarkable in Clarendon ; 
they seem to have been both men determined to be honest ; 
but the Bishop of Sarum took it crossly that the powers of this 
world slighted or misused him; whereas, to Clarendon, the re- 
ward of a pure conscience was so exceeding great, that he 
could bear with placid equanimity whatever. principalities or 
powers might do against him. The one was a clever honest 
man; the other a great honest man. 

‘| have wandered from my theme; but 1 could not resist 
availing myself of the opportunity of paying my humble tribute 
to the admirable merits of Clarendon, a due perception of which 
will make you justly appreciate the necessity and the difficulty 
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of maintaining an impartial judgment under the influence of such 
an advocate. The substance of the foregoing admonition applies 
equaily to every side and to every author. You must read all, that 
you may not be ignorant of any thing which may by possibility be 
of importance to the formation of a sound opinion ; you must not 
believe all, lest you mingle truth with falsehood, confound the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, and build upon a foundation com- 
posed of he teroge neous and inconsistent materials. But as you 
must read univ ersally, so I cannot press upon you too often ‘the 
propriety of reading ‘cautiously ; if you do not, the very extent 
of your researches will prove pernicious to you, and be only a 
more extended source of error and delusion. If you were to 
take up a work, whether it be history or biography, and read it 
in utter ignorance of the author, his manner, temper, conduct, 
and especially the occasion upon which it was written, if it be of 
a controversial nature, you may depend upon it, that the in- 
formation which you may acquire positively will prove relatively 
to be of no use; that it will remain, as it began, insulated and un- 
connected ; and you will run the probable hazard of ente rtaining 
hypothesis for fact, of imbibing either what is not the truth, or only 
half the truth, or something beside the truth; in short of mistak- 
ing the animosity of the partizan for the censure of the eritic, or 
the passions of the moment for the deliberate judgment of medi- 
tation and research. You must read all modern history with 
more or less wariness and suspicion ; and bear in mind that a 
thousand causes concur in making it vain to expect, in these 
fatter days, that passionless yet not inse usible neutrality, which 
forms the hitherto unimitated characteristic of the ever-during 
remains of Thucydides, Polybius, and Sallust. Itis diflicult to 
mention an exception to the general charge against modern 
historians that they are party writers ; and it is even curious to 
perceive what foreign and apparent!y uncomected events have 
proved motives, and, as it were, seminal principles of their 
gravest and most elaborate productions. The world owes the 
existence as well as the obvious errors of the best history of 
ancient Greece which it has, to the French Revolution. It can 
hardly be thought that modern historians have ever seriously 
intended their labours asa ‘possession for all posterity ;’ because 
with such intention, and a perfect knowledge of the fugitive in- 
terest of all mere accidental fact, it is not credible that they 
would consume page after page in detailing minutie utterly 
useless except for story-books, or declaim with passion and 
acrimony upon imputed motives, which may turn out never 
to have existed, or, if they did exist, cannot be rendered one jot 
the better or the worse for the anger and the abuse. Why should 
motives be imputed at all? Is the imputation true because 
it is made? Does unfortunate or even faulty conduct neces. 
sarily presuppose vicious motives? Let the facts be told with- 
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out abuse or nicknames; and, if the facts be well and truly told, 
the voice of the whole world will limit the reprobation and 
stamp the title. The philosophy of history does not consist, as 
many seem to understand the phrase, in long diatribes ex cathe- 

dra auctoris and dissertations upon veneral principles; but, so 
far as the writer is concerned, in narrating those events only 
which shall carry on the chain of human ‘know ledge, and in 
placing them in ‘the light which their relative importance may 
demand ; and with respect to the student, in extracting and 
condensing into short and pregnant maxims the essential 
spirit of essential history. In every great and complicated 
transaction there is something peculiar and something general ; 

the first may be read and forgotten, the last must be digested 
and remembered for ever. Mr. Fox used to decry this half-essay, 
half-speech kind of history, and maintained that nothing should 
be introduced which did not properly form a part of the narration 
of events. He would, he said, tell the stor y of those times. 

‘* Under the conditions which are before mentioned or im- 
plied, it is not of much consequence in what order you peruse 
the various records of the history of your country. Yet it is not 
to be doubted that in this, as in every other science, a theory, 
grounded upon general and approved principles, will teach the 
path to know ledge with a more certainand reasonable assurance. 
Presuming you to be acquainted with the series of commenly 
known events, | would recommend you to begin your more inti- 
mate studies with the re ign of Henry VII. Lord Bolingbroke 
and Mr. Fox both agree in fixing this wra as the crisis of 
modern, and, if [ may so say, of existing history. Indeed, 
without such decisive authority, there are reasons for the 
advice which must be obvious to the most cursory observation. 
{n the first place, England, which for more than a century had 
been torn to pieces by. infuriate factions, reposed under the for- 
tunate union of the Two Roses, and began to recover from the 
extreme exhaustion which the loss of her most precious life- 
blood had nearly rendered fatal. Secondly, the foundations of a 
steady and principled system of internal and external policy 
were laid in this re ion, by which, on the one hand, a fixed shape 
and tangibility were given to the measures of domestic govern- 
ment, and on the other hand, the futility of continental conquest 
was acknowledged, and the orand and fateful idea of a balanced 
republic of kingdoms, and England’s international arbitration, 
Was conceived, and its consequences predicted. But thirdly, and 
What is of profounder and more general importance, it was at 
this same period that the shadow began to pass off from the face 
of the earth, and some faint and intermitted shafts of the morn- 
ing light lay across the bosom of the darkness; the spirit of hu- 
man intellect moved under the agitations of approaching wake- 
fulness, and murmured oracles in its latter sleep. Martin Luther 
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was born. The mmniortal champion of reason and religion Was 
training himself unconsciously for the predestined combat; the 
Ithuricl spear of truth was even then quivering in his youthfal 
grasp. O! if we were not bound in justice and humility 
to thank the Creator, rather than the creature, how deep 
should be our reverence, how intense our gratitude, towards 
that mighty and heroic Reformer! No mere man ever did, nos 
will the nature of things admit that any man ever should here 
after, effect such miracles for the advancement of the liberty and 
the happiness of mankind. The principles which he asserted 
were pregnant with life; they were not confined in their applica- 
tion to one country or one generation; they are adapted for all 
nations and all time ; they are in very deed living things, which 
neither age nor power can ever e tinguish or subdue— 
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Yet from the distinction with winch [have treated the zra oi 
Henry VIi., vou mustbe careful not to inferthe mutility or the in 
significance of an acquaintance with the history of the preceding 
and earlier ages of your cou ntry, Y ou cannot perfectly underst ind 
the great the ‘Ory of the birth, increment, and m: tiurity of the na 
tional mind, unless you look back to that evanesce nt and hardly 
discernible point, when the oid would expired, more in conse 
quence of — decrepitude than of external violence ; unless 
vou fix your eves on the phoenix conception of the genius of the 
new world, ail watch it through every successive mutation of tts 
embryon state, up to the moment of its second and corporeal 
birth, about the period of the reformation ; unless you continue 
to note the we: ikne sof ifs infane V> the diffteutties of its child 
hood, and espee ‘ally the intemperance and misdirected strength 
of its youth; ond unless you obse ‘rve with intense carefulness the 
temporary exhaustion ond reckiess dissipation which tollowed, 
but which soon gave place again to a refreshed and sobered 
vigour, When its vices were repressed, its passions chastened, 
and its powers levelled to the legitim: ite ends of reason and 
liberty, in the fullness and maturity of consummate manhood. 
As therefore the period at which the grand and cardinal prinei- 
ples of English policy were virtually promulgated, justifies your 
lirst and most serto US onsideration, so vou camiot thoroug hy Th 
derstand the whole force andimeaning of those very principles, um 
less you are acquainted w th tic feelimes and the events of which 
thevare the eualoiah ledresult, Twould particularly direct your at- 
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tention to the examination of the reign of Henry [f., and Lord 
Lyttleton’s profound and elaborate history. When vou have once 
mastered patiently and reflectingly the le ading chain of moral and 
physical transactions up to the time of the dawn of the Refor. 
mation in this country; when you have observed their natural 
concatenation, and analyzed the productive power which is es 
sentially inherent in every sound principle; when you have — 
this, you will have ¢ achieved the first and most diflicult halt’ « 
your labours ; because, although what remains is in its imme- 
diate i impression and associations incomparably more important 
and interesting, yet it is in the whole and inits parts so intimately 
consequent upon what has gone before, that to a mind pre-in- 
structedas Lhave recommended, nothing seems to have happened 
but what deep reasoning might have foretold, and which now we 
may actually see to have happe ‘ned by the necessity of cause and 
effect, and as legitimate conclusions from acknowle dged_ pre- 
mises. Hence the exertion of thonght and spee ulation is much 
greater in the due study of primord lial histo: ‘vy in general, than of 
that which is more modern and notorious ; because, although the 
latter is for the most part more complicated i in its details by meais 
of more numerous documents, yet the main points in it are such 
clear consequences of known pr inciples, that in fact a constant 
recollection is almost all that is requisite. Now it is easier 
to remember a fact, than to understand and reason from a 
principle. 
* SS 

It is from a want of a deep persuasion that all things in this 
world depend upon fixed laws, and that there can be no effects 
without the age ney of causes, and those causes also commensu- 
rate either intrinsic ally or by relation to the effects themselves, 
that it is common to hear opimions upon the origin and nature of 
the civil wars in Charles I.’s time, which are substantially so ab- 
surd and illogical as to make it a matter of extreme surprise 
that so many, “and, i in other respects, thinking persons, could have 
heen blind to their worthlessness. The error, however, is very 
extensive, and lies at the bottom of more theories than that of 
history; it is the same mistaking of secondary causes for primary 
ones, that has produced two- thirds of the miserable materialism 
which, at different periods, has been the blot and the humiliation 
of the human intellect. No doubt the refusal of Hampden to 
pay ship-money, the act which made the Parliament indissoluble 
by the crown, and the attempt of the king to seize the five mem- 
bers, may ail be said to have been causes ‘of the war in a certain 
subordinate sense; that is, they were instrumental in acce- 
lerating the crisis; but to argue as if they were the sole and first 
causes, and that if they had not taken place, neither would the 
civil struggle, which ensued, have ever happened, is about as wise 
as to say that the spur of the jockey is the cause of the fleetness 
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of the horse, or the coals, the boiler, and the pipes the causes of 
the power of steam! But there is a natural eagerness in the 
human mind to find out some cause or other for every apparent 
effect; and hence many persons, not sufficiently long- sighted to 
discern the potential agency of a first cause, easily lapse’ into the 
belief, which they feel necessary to their repose, that some more 
visible and contiguous events suflicie ‘ntly account for results, with 
which their connexion is more immediate, and upon which their 
operation is more sensibly demonstrated. They forget the inade- 

quacy of the premise in ‘the closeness of the consequence, and 
examine, if they examine at all, through the wrong end of the 
te lescope. 

‘* [tis incumbent upon every lover of his country to under. 
stand its history thoroughly and sobe rly, and to be able and willing 
to see through the intervening mists of error, and to dise ‘ntangle 
the knots of prejudiced controversy. As no part of the English 
history is so deeply inte resting, so no part is so fertile in oppor- 
tunities and handles for misrepresentation, as the times of which 
[ am speaking. You will never ese ape from delusions on one 
side or the other, so long as you persist in studying the external 
face of things only, m referring to ¢his fact as the cause of that 
fact; in assuming, in other words, that because on the line of 
narration B precedes C, that therefore C tollows from, or is 
originated by, Bb. This cum hoc, ergo propter hoc, is one of the 
oldest and most extended sophisms that has had its share and 
part in accumulating the huge mass of human error; and it is 
one which you must ever bear in memory, and guard against its 
insinuations, as you would against the approaches of a serpent. 
All history, especially the pertion of it which we are considering, 
isa sea dangerous and difficult to navigate: you may paddle 
along the shore, indeed, with as little peril as profit ; but if you 
venture out of sight of land, with no other guides on your way 
except rocks succeeding rocks, it cannot be long before your 
vessel is swamped in an ‘unforeseen whirlpool, stranded on 2 la- 
tent bank, or dashed to atoms against the iron angle of some un- 
known promontory. You cannot sail freely and safely, unless 
your foot be on the stern, your hand on the helm, and your eye 
upon the compass. That compass must be Principle ; and if the 
needle of that compass be suspended on reason, it will point for 
ever forwards to the magnet pole of truth, without change or va- 
riation either to the west or the east. It is remarkable that the 
intellectual compass was well known to the ancient historians, 
though the secret of the mechanical one was hidden from them ;—we 
call ourselves more fortunate and wise ; we can pass an ocean in a 
prefixed track ; but we seem to be no longe ‘r able to escape the al- 
ternate shoals of prejudice and passion, and navigate with certainty 
the gulfs of controversy. Have we gained by ‘the exchange ! 


* a - me ¥e 
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* th CVery europe ap and © bristian state the re eXust esse ntially 
two grand and master prine iples of Being, which not sometimes 
or often, but always and at all tumes, are silently and irresistibly 
operating every ¢ hange that ameliorates, and every struggle that 
convulses, the frame of human society. ‘These are the principle of 
Permanency, and the principle of Progression. Sullicient reasons 
inay be assigned for the fact, that this observation does not hold 
sxood with regard to the Mahometan and Oriental nations. In all 
those numerous kingdoms formed by the primitive heroes of the 
armies of the Arabian prophet, there was no principle of perma- 
nency, and therefore they sank back almost as soon as they arose. 
They existed, and could only exist in their physical e fforts of pro- 
eression; When they ceased to conquer, they naturally fell to 
pieces. Turkey is no exception; for Turkey ‘would lone since 
have gone to ruin, if it had not been propped up by the rival 
interests of Christendom. The Turks have no independent 
Church; their religion and their state are identified; hence as 
there isno counterpoise, so is there no mutual support. This is 
the unchangeable essence of Unitarianism, which sharpens and 
narrows, concentrates and crushes, which is the most formidable 
of all swords, and the weakest of all shields. On the other 
hand, China is an instance of permanency without any progres- 
sion. It would require profound consideration to detect and 
elucidate the reasons of the difference in the east and the west ; 
in my opinion Christianity will be found to be at the bottom of it. 

«These two distinct tendencies have each their visible ex- 
ponents and representatives as distinct and peculiar. Perma- 
nency is embodied, and, as it were, actualized, in the aristocrati- 
eal classes, the noblesse, the clergy in general, and the gentle- 
men resident upon, and drawing their resources from, landed 
property. In all these there is for the most part an instinctive 
repugnance to imnovation, a dread of experiments, an indif- 
ference to the public rights, till the private and the personal 
come into jeopardy. “Progression moves and animates the 
mercantile, the trading, the manufacturing, and the merely 
literary classes; in these last the pride of we alth gained by the 
individual’s own labour, the irritation produced by conscious in- 
feriority, the levelling spirit of barter, and in some cases the 
ardent imaginations “and the theoretical reasonings of learn- 
ing, operate as strongly towards alteration and change. 
Hence in almost all the revolutions related in history, it may ‘be 
constantly seen, that the cities and towns, the re ceptacles of trade 
and intellectual intercourse, were for the reformers; whilst 
the country, upon the same occassion, has ever been resolute i in 
Opposing all their designs. Butas onthe one hand singularity, 
ruined fortunes, or a participation in any degree in the “‘motiv es 
of action belonging to the other class, may probable induce 
2 natural defender of things as they are, to go over to the 
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ranks of the asserters of things as the ‘V ought to be; so agai it 
may happen that gratitude, persona 1 conne ‘ion, habit, or acc: 
dental passion, will effect as much, or even more, in the op 
posite direction. The consequence of all which is, that upon 
these two principles coming to a struggle between themse Ives, 
it is not wonderiul that the greatest and wisest and best men 
of the time were found ranged on opposite sides. It could 
not possibly be otherwise without violating the order of cause 
and effect ; and hence you will learn the extreme folly of think- 
ing, on that account alone, unt: wourably of, or imputing evi! 
motives to, those persons who happen to stand on that side, 
whichever it may be, which you justly disapprove. You will 
see that different persons may conscientiously take different 
views of the same object; that the same object may appear 
quite another, when examined from another quarter, and that 
in many instances, so far as individual integrity is concerned, 
both parties may be in the right. You will repress abuse or 
sarcasm Wherever you meet the ‘m; you will investigate things 
fairly on either side, nor will you endure that Hampden or 
Falkland, Clarendon or Milton shall be calumniated or under- 
valued by ignorance and conceit. That man who can wish to strip 
one feather from the plumes, one leaf from the wreaths, which 
admiring posterity has placed upon the sacred heads of these 
great antagonists, is a fool if he knows not, is an alien if he 
does know, that he is tearing the purest and most brilliant 
gems from the union coronet of his mother country, who is 
no step-mother to flatter and hate, but who hath smiles of 
reconciliation and arms of kindness for all her great and good, 
though erring children. Let him take heed that in gratifying a 
paltry passion he do no injury or despite to her ; let him’ force 
his mind, if he can, up to the sublime height on which these 
objects of his animosity stand, and measure himself with the 
least of them; his thoughts with their thoughts, his actions 
with their actions, his motives with their motives! If he does 
not blush at the comparison, he may proceed to censure! 

* But then — 

We can afford no more room for any of the old gentlem _ 
further remarks ; in fact, we only wished to give the world : 
specimen of Iris style, and we have selected a favourable one. 
The substance of the extracts is too extravagant to require 
any comment in this age; and indeed we should be seriously 
concerned if we thought we were likely to do any harm by their 
publication. We trust there is no danger of that sort, and in 
that hope we release our readers. 
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THE ETON MONTEM. 


I aM going to write a paper on Montem, and I know the peril 
[ incur by this rash proceeding. I shall be ‘accused of trespassing 
upon his local privileges by the Editor of the Windsor Express ; 
and shall be doomed to a petrifying neglect, for opposing his civic 
opinions, by the Editor of the Old Times. But I defy them both. 
My publisher will bribe the one ; and, though the other “ write 
me down an ass,” I will proclaim that Montem is to the full as 
wise, and a thousand times more genteel, than a Lord Mayor’s 
show. 

I entreat the reader, if a lady and under a certain age, to honour 
me with her arm—if a gentleman, companionable and unpre- 
suming, to follow me closely through the crowd—and I may have 
the pleasure of introducing either or both of them to a knot of 
very agreeable fellows—brother contributors—who may beguile 
the toil of description, and relieve the ennui of satiated ears and 
exhausted eyes. Solitary sight-seeing is to me insupportable. I 
have not spring enough in my own thoughts to forbear yawning 
over the meagre text of a pageant, if it be without the variorum 
notes of sympathy and friendship. I trust my fair or bearded 
reader is of the same social turn; and that she or he will feel 
the full value of an introduction, on this occasion, to Messrs, 
Gerard Montgomery, Paterson Aymer, Reginald Holyoake, 
William Payne, and Archibald Frazer. The first is an old 
Etonian, whom to name is at once to command the admiration 
of all lovers of wit and noetry; the second, a devoted friend to 
Eton, her institutions, and her honours; the third, an enthusiastic 
scholar of Trinity; the fourth, an acute student of Lincoln’s-inn, 
with a great turn for the rational and useful; and the fifth, a more 
cold reasoner, from the college of Aberdeen, who will not permit 
a grain of imagination to carry him aside from the right line of his 
gravity—one who eulogises beef-steaks and execrates whipt- 
cream. 

“ Salt !”—* T should pay my money more cheerfully if 1 could 
understand the meaning of the custom,’’ said Frazer. ‘‘'The 
meaning is clear enough,” replied Holyoake ;—* here is a show 
to be seen which costs the actors a pretty round sum—and the 
spectators do not grudge to purchase a gaze at a cheap rate, es- 
pecially as their contributions are appropriated to the reward of 


a meritorious scholar.” 
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“ But the origin of Salt—the origin,” said Frazer. “Oh, never 
heed the origin,” replied Holyoake, “ I hear the band in the 
breakfast-room playing ‘ Auld lang syne ;’ and that, Frazer, 
may give you a reason infinitely more melodious than any black- 
lettered discovery.” 

My fair companion, I have half-a-crown and a look of im- 
portance to carry us through the barrier of obliging constables ;— 
and, without the loss of your flounce, and (by the permission of 
those agreeable personages who are here with no terror of ‘Towns- 
end before their eyes) without a lightened pocket, we are secure 
spectators of a hundred red frocks and satin doublets at breakfast. 
What a delightful uproar! what a clatter of cups and confusion 
of tongues! what a mixture of the captain’s pages and the College 
cooks! what a moving to and fro of hot tea-pots and eager eyes! 
what melting looks and melting ices! Surely this is worth even 
the broken shins that the vulgar encounter for a peep. 

The breakfast done, we take our station in the College qua- 
drangle. ‘The captain with his retinue retires to offer his respects 
to the Provost at his levée ;—and Dr. Keate gathers round him 
in his study a few of those who, in their greatness of birth or 
station, in the pride of their wealth or the splendour of their talents, 
have not forgotten their obligations to Eton. ‘Twelve o’clock 
strikes and the processsion is not yet formed. ‘The call of the roll 
is not an affair of such dispatch as the eating of the rolls ; and the 
gathering of Salt is not so easily accomplished as_ the spilling. 
Blue coats and red coats, white wands and gilt scabbards, velvet 
caps and silken turbans, are flitting about in wild confusion. 
The ladies grow weary ;—with your leave, gentle reader, we will 
mitigate the tedium by a little chat. 

“ Who is that buffoon that travesties the travesty?” inquired 
Frazer. ‘ Who is that old cripple alighted from his donkey-cart, 
who dispenses doggrel and grimaces in all the glory of plush 
and printed calico ?” 

“That, my most noble cynic,” said Gerard, “ is a prodigious 

ersonage. Shall birth-days and coronations be recorded m 
immortal odes, and Montem not have its minstrel? He, Sir, 1s 
Herbertus Stockhore ; who first called upon his muse in the good 
old days of Paul Whitehead,—run a race with Pye through all 
the sublimities of lyres and fires,—and is now hobbling to his grave, 
after having sung fourteen Montems, the only existing example of 
a legitimate laureate. Ask Paterson about him ;—he is writing a 
quarto on his life and genius.” 

“ He ascended his heaven of invention,” said Paterson, “ be- 
fore the vulgar arts of reading and writing, which are banishing 
all poetry from the world, could clip his wings. He was an 
adventurous soldier in his boyhood ; but, having addicted himself 
to matrimony and the muses, settled as a bricklayer’s labourer at 
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Windsor. His meditations on the house-tops soon grew into 
form and substance ; and, about the year 1780, he aspired, with all 
the impudence of Shadwell, and a little of the pride of Petrarch, 
to the laurel-crown of Eton. From that day he has worn his 
honours on his * Cibberian forehead’ without a rival.” 

‘ And what is his style of composition :” said Frazer. 

“ Vastly naive and original ;—though the character of the age 
is sometimes impressed upon his productions. For the first 
three odes, ere the school of Pope was extinct, he was a compiler 
of regular couplets, such as— 

‘ Ye dames of honour and lords of high renown, 
Who come to visit us at Eton town.’ 
During the next nine years, when the remembrance of Collins and 
Gray was working a glorious change im the popular mind, he 
ascended to Pindarics, and closed his lyrics with some such pious 


iivocation as this :— 


* And now we'll sing 
God save the King, 
And send him long to reign, 
That he may come 
To have some fun 
At Montem once again.’ 


During the first twelve years of the present century, the influence 
of the Lake School was visible in his productions. In my great 
work [ shall give an elaborate dissertation on his imitations of the 
high priests of that worship; but 1 must now content myself with 
a single illustration :— 
‘ There’s Ensign Rennell, tall and proud, 
Doth stand upon the hill, 
And waves the flag to all the crowd, 
Who much admire his skill. 
And here I sit upon my ass, 
Who lops his shaggy ears ; 
Mild thing! he lets the gentry pass, 
Nor heeds the carriages and peers,’ 
He was once infected (but it was a venial sin) by the heresies of 
the Cockney school ; and was betrayed, by the contagion of evil 
example, into the following conceits :— 
* Behold Admiral Keate of the terrestrial cre, 
Who teaches Greek, Latin, and likewise Hebrew ; 
He has taught Captain Dampier, the first in the race, 
Swirling his hat with a feathery grace, 
( ‘ookson the Marshal, and W illoughby, of size, 
Making minor Sergeant-Majors in looking-glass eyes.’ 
But he at length returned to his own pure and original style ; and, 
like the dying swan, he sings the sweeter as he is approaching the 
land where the voice of his minstrelsy shall no more be heard. 
‘There is a calm melancholy in the close of his present Ode which 
is very pathetic, and almost Shakspearian :— 
oO 2 
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‘ Farewell you gay and happy throng! 
Farewell my Muse! farewell my song! 
Farewell Salthill! farewell brave Captain!’ 
Yet, may it be long before he goes hence and is no more seen! 
May he hmp, like his rhymes, for at least a dozen years ; for 
National Schools have utterly annihilated our hopes of a suc- 
cessor!” 

Paterson finished his apostrophe at a lucky juncture; for the 
band struck up, and the procession began to move. 

The newspapers have monopolized “ Henry’s holy shade,” and 
there is not a bit of the “ antique towers” left for me to seize, with 
the slightest chance of originality. If I were less careful upon 
these points I might here possess a golden opportunity of sketch- 
ing the most picturesque appendages of the procession ;—and I 
trust that 1 might accomplish the feat with a felicity, that, as some 
venerable critic said of the Etonian in the Quarterly, « may In 
time raise the youthful writer to an equality with Geoftrey Crayon 
himself.” 

I do not desire, gentle lady, or kind sir, unless you wish me to 
exercise a a special interest in your behalf,—I do not desire to be 
a partaker of the mysteries of ‘the ring in the Stable-yard. I leave 
that privilege to Dukes and Doctors, who here see, with all the 
advantage of a close private view ina dingy square, what the 
commoners see at the mount, with the drawback of twenty thou- 
sand spectators on an ample green. They see a banner flourished 
with all the elegance and strength that three months’ practice of 
six hours a day can accomplish. These wavings on the right arm 
and on the left—these horizontal revolutions of the flag about the 
head and about the waist—ought to be introduced as ‘the diurnal 
exercise of all military academies. Your Ensigns, that first tr 
the weight of the regimental colours on Constitution Hill, totter 
before the north blast like aspens in March—but Ensign Dansey, 
with his Long-chamber practice, is the beau-ideal of an Ensign. 

We at length emerge to the Playing Fields. This is indeed a 
glorious scene. How deliciously the sun, peeping forth from the 
light clouds, like Coleridge soliloquizing to his levée at Highgate, 
throws life and oladness and poetry over nature and art—over the 
first delicate le ser of the tall elms, and the “ spring-patterns ” 
of the tall misses! I cannot stay to describe. With your leave, 
Madam, we will ride to Salthill. Gently,coachman. I beg pardon, 
Sir, for the presumption with which our pole intrudes upon the 
society of your pannel. But mine is a travelling-carriage, and has 
learnt something of the nonchalance of foreign 1 manners. 

We have at length reached the foot of the mount—a very re- 
spectable barrow, ‘which never dreamt, in its Druidical age, of 
the interest which it now excites, and the honours which now 
await it. Its sides are clothed with mechanics in their holiday 
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clothes, and happy dairy-maids in their Sunday gear ;—at its base 
sit Peeresses in their barouches, and Earls in all the honours of 
four-in-hand. ‘The flag is again waved ; the scarlet coats and the 
crimson plumes again float amongst us—* the boys carry it away, 
Hercules and his load too,”—and the whole earth seems made for 
the enjoyment of one universal holiday. 

And now, Madam, that the thirsty pedestrians are fairly com- 
mitted to Botham’s port, and the five hundred lads (I beg to 
except the sixth form from this denomination) are realizing all 
the substantial enjoyments that their liberal Captain has provided 
for them,—we will walk in the garden for half an hour. Itisa 
glorious scene. All have laid aside their cares, and very many their 
self-importance ; and they feel that opening leaves, and delicate 
buds, and full-blown flowers, have a voice, even if it were not a 
triennial jubilee, that calls upon man (and woman too) to be 
happy. Madam, I blush to quit you at such an interesting crisis, 
but I am relieved by committing you to the protection of the 
gentleman reader :—there is a table for six at the W indmill, and 
Gerard is in the chair. 

“¢ And is this all?” said Archibald Frazer, after the first toast, 
in a tone of querulous contempt, which became almost positively 
mournful in his Doric dialect ;—* is this all that these thousands 
of silken ladies and silly clowns are come to gaze upon ?—Out 
upon such tom-foolery, whose origin is as obscure as its end is 
pointless.” 

Paterson at once took up the cudgels.—“‘ And I say, ouf upon 
your eternal hunting for causes and reasons. I love the no- 
meaning of Montem. I love to be asked for ‘ Salt,’ by a pretty 
boy in silk stockings and satin doublet, though the custom has 
been called ‘ something between begging and robbing.’ | love 
the apologetical ‘ Mos pro Lege,’ w hich defies the police and the 
Mendicity Society. I love the absurdity of a Captain taking 
precedence of a Marshal ; and a Marshal bearing a gilt baton, at 
anangle of forty-five degrees from his right hip; and an Ensicn 
flourishing a flag with the grace of a tight-rope dancer; «a | 
Sergeants paged by fair-skinned Indians and beardless ‘Turk 
and Corporals in sashes and gorgets, guarded by innocent Pole- 
men in blue jackets and white trowsers. I love the mixture of 
real and mock dignity ;—the Provost, in his cassock, clearing the 
way for the Duchess of Leinster to see the Ensign inake his 
bow ; or the Head Master gravely dispensing his leave till nine, 
to Counts of the Holy Roman Empire and Grand Signiors. 1 
love the crush in the cloisters and the mob on the Mount—I 
love the clatter of carriages and the plunging of horsemen—I 
love the universal gaiety, from the peer who smiles and sighs 
that he is no longer. an Eton boy, to the country-girl who marvels 
that such little gentlemen have cocked hats and real swords. 
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Give me a Montem with all its tom-foolery—I had almost said 
before a coronation—and even without the aids of a Perigord-pie 
and a bottle of claret at the Windmill.” 

“ If there were some association,” replied Frazer, “ which 
c ould, in the slightest degree, connect ‘the pageant with the objects 
of a : royal school of learning—( (L had expected at least to have 
haan a Latin oration)—I would not so much reprehend it; but 
for a procession in pumps, along a dusty road, to end in the 
College Exercise of a King’s Scholar waving a banner, 1s too 
absurd even for Gerard’s fancy to dress up a vindication.” 

« \ vindication of a ceremony that makes twenty-thousand 
people happy |! '” exclaimed Gerard: “ the very scene before the 
window furnishes a re addy answer to every objector. Here is folly 
enough in conscience - but it is the folly y of an age when folly sits 

easily and gracefully upon us. Did you ever see an installation, 
Frazer? ‘The mantles are not much finer than little Sutton’s, 
and the plumes not much more exalted than lofty Platt’s sigh 
then, for a procession, we beat them hollow. L ook at the eight 
beautiful boys that attend the Captain—thei ir ages and figures are 
pretty equal, and their eyes beam with a joy which sparkles hike 
their spangles—is not this something more natural and pleasing 
than a train of decrepid Dukes or hobbling Marquisses, where 
the flowing mantle but ill conceals the shrunk calf, and the ostrich- 
feathers nod over sunken eyes and wrinkled cheeks?” 

Holyoake chimed in: ‘“* Let mathematics muddle the cold 
liead,” he exclaimed, ‘ that requires a reasou for Montem. A 
parting toast to Eton, and then with me to the gardens. ‘ Ioreat 
Ltona. At the gardens, Gerard, you shall put Frazer down at 
once with a poet's fee ling.’ 

“ T think,” quoth William Payne as they left the inn—(he had, 
ull that moment, been a balancing listener to the rival opinions)— 
“‘ T think Montem may be defe nded upon very reasonable grounds ; 
it encourages the arts and manufactures of the country, improves 
the revenue, and is altogether consonant with the soundest prin- 
ciples of political economy.” 

A tig for your political economy!” exclaimed Gerard, as they 
entered the vate, —* here’s a scene! What but Montem could 
have b: ‘ought together so many divine shapes, such beaming eyes! 
Oh that | had the tongue of the Morning Post, to tell ‘of the 
‘ beauty and fashion’ that is here to gaze upon. How gracefully 
they lounge through the shadowy w alks! how they stud the lawn 
with hues more delicate than the lilacs! how they beat time with 
their eloquent fingers to ‘ Love among the roses !’ how they smile 
upon the slim lads, who, after the sixth class,come amongst them 
to make conquests! Itis aright Enelish scene ; there Is the stay- 
maker’s wife from ‘Thames-street elbowing a "Cavendish, and a 


S 


gentleman-commoner of Cambridge plaving the agreeable to the 
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farmer’s pretty daughter from Cippenham-green. Frazer, Frazer, 
abandon your heresy !” 

It is, indeed, an English scene,” said Paterson; “ * The 
yeasant’s toe doth gall the courtier’s kibe’, with a glorious freedom. 
Beneath that elm stands one of our great Etonians ; ; he is evidently 
pleased. ‘There is a smile of pensive joy playing about his lips, 
and his eyes are lighted up with a fond recollection of happiness 
that is past away. I dare be sworn that George Canning, the 
first of living orators, the statesman whose genius Is piercing its 
way through “the dark clouds of Europe’s destiny, Is even now 
looking back with more real pleasure to the triumphs of Gregory 
Griffin, than to the honours of the most successful policy ; and 1s 
feeling, with a true philosophy, that the swords and plumes of 
Montem are worth as much—perhaps much more—than the 
ribbons and stars of a riper age—‘ a little louder, but as empty 


quite,’ ” 

‘“ And there,” said Holyoake, “ stands his acute and sarcastic 
rival ;—and he, too, is pleased. I see no frown gathering like a 
whirlwind about the brows of Henry Brougham. He is chatting 
with a happy little hero of buckles and silk-stockings, as delighted 
himself as if he were perfectly unconscious of briefs and Brookes’s. 
Montem for ever, say I, ifit were only that it can make two such 
men forget the cares and passions of their ordinary life, even for 


a few hours.” 


“ Come,” said Gerard, “ politicians are every-day persons on 
such occasions as these ;—l can see these ‘ foremost men of all 
the world’ for half-a-crown, any night between this and the pro- 
rogation. Look yonder—there is a mother kissing her boy who is 
just arrived to the dignity of the fifth form, and the privilege of 
a Corporal’s coat—while his lovely sister gazes on him with a 
speechless admiration, and wishes that ‘heaven had made her 
such aman.’ That trioalone redeems Montem from all its folly.” 

“I can behold such a piece of the pathetic omy day,” said 
Frazer, “ at an ‘establishment’ at Islington, or a ‘seminary’ at 
Camden Town.” 

“ T will not attempt to reason with Frazer,” said Gerard, 
“about the pleasures of Montem ;—but to an Etonian it is 
enough that it brings pure and ennobling recollections—calls up 
associations of hope and happiness—and makes even the wise 
feel that there is something better than wisdom, and the great that 
there is something nobler than greatness. And then the faces that 
come about us at such a time, with their tales of old friendships 


or generous rivalries. L have seen to-day fifty fellows of whom 


I remember only the nicknames ;—they are now degenerated into 
scheming M. P.’s, or clever lawyers, or portly doctors ;—but at 
Montem they leave the plodding world of reality for one day, and 


regain the diguitics of sixth-form Etonians.” 
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I had mtended to have narrated a very eloquent conversation 
on the festivals of our forefathers—with a dissertation on the Boy- 
Bishop—and a brief philosophical view of the Reformation. 
But [ am dressing for the Windsor Ball; and have therefore only 
time to express my undoubting faith that Montem will long 
flourish, as ancient Herbertus hath written,— 


‘* In spite of the Pursuits of Literature, 
The Microcosm, and the Miniature.” 
P.A 


QUENTIN DURWARD, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘f WAVERLEY.” 


“You are engaged, father, said the King, and, as | think, with 
this new-fashioned art of multiplying manuscripts by the inter- 
vention of machinery. Can things of such mechanical and terres- 
trial import interest the thoughts of one before whom heaven has 
unrolled her own celestial volumes ? 

*« My brother, replied Martivalle, for so the tenant of this cell 
must term even the King of France, when he deigns to visit him as 
a disciple,—believe me, that, in considering the consequences of 
this invention, J] read with as certain augury as by any combi- 
nation of the heavenly bodies, of the most awful and portentous 
changes. When I reflect with what slow and limited supplies the 
stream of science hath hitherto descended to us; how diflicult to be 
obtained by those most ardent in its search; how certain to be 
neglected by all who regard their ease ; how liable to be diverted 
or altogether dried up by the invasions of barbarism ; can I look 
forward without wonder and astonishment to the lot of a succeeding 
generation, on whom knowledge will descend like the first and 
second rain, uninterrupted, unabated, unbounded; fertilizing some 
grounds and overflowing others ; changing the whole form of 
social life ; establishing and overthrowing religions; erecting and 
destroying kingdoms.”—Quentin Durward, vol. ii. page 63. 

Even as the art of printing loosed the flood of learning on the 
earth, as foretold in this amply accomplished prophecy, so have the 
creations of this wonderful genius been poured out upon us with an 
abundance and variety, more astonishing than many recorded 
miracles. In former times no one wrote without some great 
impulse—some sure prospect of reward from fortune or from fame ; 
and the works which have descended to us are works which pro- 
mise to last. The oral communications which learning and genius 
made to the world were few and limited, and the pen, the only 
multiplier of the labours of the mind, was a slow and uncertain 
servant;—fame, therefore, instead of having wiags to fly over the 
earth, as the painters erroneously represent her, travelled with a 
tardy foot, wall blew not her trumpet till she blew it over the 
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grave. We live under a happier dispensation. The cheapness and 
the facility of printing allure thousands into the ranks of literature, 

in spite of nature ; and every wind wafts abroad an unceasing suc- 
cession of the labours of the common intellects of the land, as well 
as the creations of happier and more gifted spirits. Itis true that all 
this profusion of seed, which the daily wind of the world sows, fails 
to take root and flourish. Like the brood of the crocodile, this 
unsummable progeny of the press is scattered upon the surface of 
the waters—a moiety to sink and be seen no more—some to swim 
tor a brief space and perish—others to float a little longer and then 
drift into some quiet and oblivious nook—while a few leaves dance 
gaily upon the top of the waves, and at last find their way into 
time’s eternal volume. That this latter fate awaits the productions 
of the author of «* Waverley” we can have little doubt—they have 
far too much of the living principle of eternity’s fairest works to go 
to decay soon, and we know of no living genius to whom future 
fame seems so certain. The works of other men exhibit, like the 
image in the Babylonian monarch’s dream, a frame of metal and 
foot of clay; and, addressing themselves but to certain casts and 
classes of mankind, threaten to perish at some period more or 
less remote; but the works of the northern wizard address them- 
selves to all ranks and conditions, present nature in so many hues 
and shapes, while actions, and characters, and superstitious beliefs, 
and supernatural impulses, are stamped so freshly and so brightly, 
that we see the whole moving and breathing betore us. Such per- 
fect enchantment has never been breathed over the multitude since 
the days of the unrivalled Shakspeare. 

Painters of fictitious domestic life have indeed ew him, 
and who can forget Fielding, and Smollett, and Richardson ; but 
can we assert that they threw light upon his path and showed him 
the way? The light which leads him is of a brighter and more 
etherial nature. To look for the sources from which the current of 
his genius flows, we must penetrate into the regions of the ancient 
romance ; but to name and number all the streams which contribute 
their waters and are lost in the ocean of his labours, would far 
exceed our limits and our purpose. No great and lasting writer 
ever obtained his fame without borrowing largely and wisely ; 
and we know of no living genius who has written so much 
and borrowed so little, and borrowed with such good sense and 
discernment. The old romances, the old histories, the old chro- 
nicles, the old legends, and the old ballads, have presented him with 
incidents, with characters, with many allusions, and numerous 
illustrations. The rude but real and vivid presentment of action 
and character, contained in the works which charmed our forefathers, 
has exercised a strong influence over his mind; but many of his 
most moving and wondrous scenes—wondrous alike for their pathos 
and their humour, their fresh and breathing portraiture of life, and 
their matchless ease and naiveté, are drawn with no stinted hand 
from the legends and traditions of his country. To this inexhausti- 
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ble store-house of national feeling, character, and belief, nearly all 
the great spirits of the earth, from Homer down to the author of 
‘* Waverley,” have had the good sense to go; and who has brooded 
more successfully over those relics of tradition—united the 
broken and dismembered parts so wondrously together, breathing 
into them the breath of life, like the man of Judah of old, when he 
prophesied unto the valley of dry bones, and made them into an army. 
All those who wish to stamp upon their works the fixed and _ per- 
manent image of their nation, must condescend, like the author 
before us, to become acquainted with life past and present;—to go 
trom hall to bower—from the baron’s castle to the shepherd’s  shiel 

must converse with the pes asant at his hearth as well as with the 
noble; learn the concerns of many-coloured life; and hearken from 
rude, as well as from learned lips, the legends. and stories, and 
scraps of ancient songs, which still linger among a curious and 
original people. A brilliant creation may no doubt be evoked by a 
splendid taney alone, but speculation will not work all the wonders 
necessary for lasting fame; some of the less etherial materials must 
lay the foundations—fancy can only supply the carving and image- 
work of the temple. 

So much has been written and imagined concerning the author of 
these novels, that we should feel glad if our vanity would consent 
to be silent, and let time or accident divulge a secret which, at 
present, forms one of tlie popular topics of conversation. Who is 
the author of ‘* Waverley ?” is a question you hear in all companies 
—the men discuss it with that gravity and importance of face, 
which pertains to such an inquest—the ladies, to whom all secrets 
scever are dear, go in search of the author w hile they are settling 
the summer patterns for frills and flounces, and renew the conversa- 
tion again while cards go round, and during the intermissions of the 
dance. This mysterious problem has been known to interpose in 
the heavier matters of political questions—and the inquiry mto 
marketable boroughs has given precedence to the hopeless query 
‘* who wrote the Scottish novels ?” The secret, however, that every 
one inquire s about, every one pretends to know ;—the south, which 
empties its rich population among the highland hills and Scottish 
elens in summer, receives, when its wandering squires and mer- 
chants return, a mass of what they call knowle dge of savage 
lite; and the mist in which the creator of these works has hitherto 
remained involved, is wafted at once away. Every one brings 
back some secret token of recognition—some certain sign by w hich 
he is known, and known to them alone. One declares who supplied 
him with one of the brightest pieces of humour in “ Waverley,”— 
another communicated with his own tongue an incident woven into 
‘* Ivanhoe,”—a third told him the tale which he has darkened 
down into the cavern scene in ‘* Guy Mannering;” and there are 
few who talk of him, who fail to discover that to their native place, 
and the legends and traditions pertaining to it, he is largely indebted 
for many of his most moving or ludicrous passages. 
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if the needle of general belief points northward for the author, 
there are many who have their doubts, and contend that the cold 
and sterile region of Scotland could yield no such joyous and 
happy genius. A southern sun and more hospitable climate were 
necessary to produce sucha creation. Others, again, believe that 
one mind and one hand are unequal to the production of such a 
swift and miraculous suecession of works of intellect; and sup- 
pose, with the English peasant, when he sought to account for 
the singular construction of his frame, that they are the offspring 
of subscription. They contend that a few master spirits, each 
perfect in its part and calling, have begot this splendid progeny, 
and they seek to assign to each their share ; dismembering the 
whole and perfect form, and crying out, like the woman in scripture, 
‘let it be neither thine nor mine, but divide it.” To one, they say, 
belongs the high and heroic portions, the knightly deeds, and bold 
resolves, and all the moving and chivalrous acts by flood and field. 
‘To a second is consigned the management by dark intrigue, and 
plot, and cabal, and all the my sterious parts of the narrative which 
require a shrewd, and a cunning, and subtle spirit. A third reigns 
over the wide domain of superstitious belief and superhuman 
impulses ; the unsubstantial and shadowy forms which haunted and 
waylaid men of yore, are supposed to be charmed into existence at 
his bidding. To a fourth is confided the management of that tithe 
of mankind over whose brain the full moon holds influence ; and 
woman with her loves, and her joys, and desires, is placed under 
the controul of one with a spirit as wayward, and capricious, and 
engaging as her own. And, finally, to a rough, rude, ready-witted 
spirit, is committed the characters, and feelings, and opinions of the 
peasantry. And thus is the empire of this region of romantic fiction 
taken from the righteous king, and given to the Medes and the 
Persians. 

In such speculations as these we have heard men indulge; and a 
curious volume might be written concerning the whimsical and re- 
markable opinions which the Scottish novels have occasioned. But 
we are warned by the fast diminishing space which we have assigned 
ourselves for this subject, to be brief with preliminary things, mand 
hasten to the work in hand. We are sorry for this, inasmuch as we 
imagine we can bring to the pleasing task of attempting to charac- 
terize the genius of the illustrious author, a mind not undisciplined in 
the same paths in which it has pleased him to move; and that we 
associate with some knowledge in the ancient lore of his country, 
an intimate acquaintauce with the poetical peasantry of the north, 
and their wild and instructive traditions. We confess we have 
seen no critical examination of these productions, where much know- 
ledge of this peculiar kind was at all exhibited; and without this 
no one can pretend to dip deeper into the stream of his stories, than 
the swallow dips its wing into the water to wet its feathers, and 
shake the drops off again. Many curious and pleasing matters press 
upon us, but we may not stay to expatiate upon them;—and, as the 
victims of necessary brevity, all we can savy is, that his power over 
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the human character is not at all inferior to his glowing descriptions 
of stirring events, and that in all that moves, and agitates, and 
interests, he seems second only to Shakspeare. See what a mul- 
titude of frank, free, and impetuous young spirits, he has let loose 
among his more staid and stately personages ; look at his fierce cava- 
liers and his fanatic Cameronians—his peasants ascending into the 
heroic—his nobles descending towards the vulgar—the wayward 
and witty grace he has shed over some—the low cunning and intense 
selfishness in which he has preserved the worthless clay of others. 
If the retiring meekness and sweet austere bashfulness of many of 
his females have obtained him small praise among the more im- 
petuous madams of the present generation, ‘* e’en’s the mair pity ; 

only see how many thousands of slender spinsters he has set on 
horseback by the witty gaiety and captivating graces of Diana Ver- 
non. But we must have done with a list of excellencies which 
threatens to be a long one, and bid farewell to his early works, with 
the assurance that no one ever brought to the superstructure of 
national or domestic romance, such rich and durable and dazzling 
materials—or displayed greater skill in preparing them, or a more 
rapid and magical hand in employing them ;—and, to dismiss the 
metaphor, who has charmed so many sweet and tender and ele- 
vating things, out of the rude materials of humble life, or poured 
so much poetry into the characters and actions and narrative of 
romance. 

Of Quentin Durward it is now time to speak; and we are not sure 
but it will be as great a favourite as Ivanhoe, and we think it fairly 
surpasses any of the latter works of the author. We say we are 
not sure, because we wish not to be deemed one of those decisive 
gentlemen who settle the fortune of an author and the fame of his 
work ata single glance ; and moreover we have ever seen that the last 
published Scottish novel is reckoned by critics the least perfect— 
all which induces us to secure ourselves bya cautious opinion. We 
remember that Guy Mannering was thought inferior to Waverley, 
and the Antiquary to Guy Manne ring, and Old Mortality to all the 
three; that Rob Roy was a great falling off, and the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, one of the finest efforts of intellect, inasmuch as it evoked 
such a splendid vision from condemned criminals and the common 
ranks of life, was held by all as a certain sign of decaying and ex- 
hausted powers. And so shall we be told that the present w ork 
shows the winter fall, rather than the summer glory, of the leat— 
and what is this to the author ? 

All the reviewers who daily, or w eekly, or monthly, or quarterly, 
stand snarling in the way of honest men’s fame, may as well seek to 
stay the sun trom shining, as try to retard for a single moment the 
march of these marvellous works. Now we have anew scene, 
and fresh ground broken, and a bold and original picture filled with 
the adventurous and stirring spirits, who embroiled, in the days of 
Lewis the Eleventh, the courts of France and Burg undy. The his- 
tory of an heroic and adventurous youth is recorded. A deceittul 
King—a bold and choleric Duke—c ‘rafty counsellors—ministers ot 
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public glory or ot private vengeance—heroes and heroines—well-fed 
priests and tree companions—the plunderer and the plundered—are 
all here acting in character, and combining to form a national drama, 
that makes us alternately shudder and glow. Rumour had induced 
us to expect a wondrous legend of the Maid of Orleans, and we had 
prepared ourselves for some of those brilliant and heroic deeds in the 
description of which the author of Ivanhoe excels all others. But 
it is as well as itis. The character of a crafty King, drawn at full 
and unsparing length, is something new in romance; and while we 
have passages of arms, and deeds achieved for ladye-love, we have 
something of the salt and bitterness of sorrow and suffering to give us 
a new impulse. 

A glimpse of the story may not be unwelcome to our readers, and 
will at least be necessary to explain the extracts which we wish to 
make from some of the most striking passages. It 1s simple and 
soon told. About the year 1450, when the calm and crafty and deli- 
berate Lewis of France was embroiled with Charles the Bold, the 
fierce and impetuous Duke of Burgundy, it happened that Quentin 
Durward, a Scottish youth ofan ancient and noble family, was com- 
pelled by a fatal feud with the Ogilvies to go in quest of a happier 
fortune in France. At that period the Royal Scottish guards were 
in their glory—composed of the boldest and bravest well-born 
youths of Scotland—enjoying large immunities ; and, what was for- 
tunate for our hero, his maternal uncle, Ludovic Lesley, a blunt and 
forward soldier, was among the number. With the hope of prefer- 
ment and anxious to distinguish himself, by some deed of arms, 
young Durward approached the royal castle of Plessis, and had 
the good fortune to obtain the King himself for a companion and 
counsellor, in the disguise of a rich burgher. But if he was 
anxious on his arrival to be enrolled in the Scottish guards, a walk 
through the groves round the royal residence made his resolution 
waver; the Provost Marshal had passed before him, and he observed 
dead bodies hung among the boughs—he loved not the vicinity of 
trees which bore such ominous fruit. An adventure, which nearly 
cost him his life, compelled him to join the guard ; and the King who 
from the first had been much struck with his manly beauty, his 
native discretion, and his dauntless bravery, soon distinguished him 
by his particular notice—the more so that he saved his Majesty’s 
lite from a wild boar which attacked him during the chase. But put 
not your trust in princes—the young adventurer was singled out by 
his Majesty te execute a perilous mission—to escort the young and 
beautiful Countess of Croye, to the citadel of Liege, and place her 
under the protection of the Bishop. She fled from Burgundy to 
elude an unequal marriage; and Lewis, lest he should incur the Duke’s 
open resentment by countenancing her, sent her away with many a 
golden word, and full assurance of safety—but with the determina- 
tion that the bitter enemy of Burgundy, the noted freebooter, Wil- 
liam de la Marck, should capture her by the way, and retain her for 
a mistress or a wife. This treachery to his preserver and the young 
and desolate Countess, was foiled by the good fortune and by the 
bravery of Durward. He had not gone far on his way, when he 
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was assailed by an unlooked for ene my—the Duke ot Orleans. 
enamoured of the young Countess, and assisted by the son 








who. 
ot the 


famous Bastard ot “Orleans, the renowned Dunois, resolved to seize 
her; but he unhorsed the former, and displayed great skill and 
bravery in a single combat with the latter, and carried away the 


lady towards Liege. 


placed her under the care of the good Bishop. 


But here the 


greater than ever. 


His courage and his sagacity enabled him to 
detect and defeat the treacherous ambush which the king had 
de la Marck to lay tor him, 


caused 


and he arrived at Liege in safety, and 


dangers of Durward and the Countess became 
The castle of the Bishop was attacked and 


stormed by La Marck, and it required all the bravery and presence 


of mind of her 


youthtul protector to save her from the ferocious 


freebooter and his equally ferocious companions. He carried the 


young Burgundian beauty through a feartul scene of iniquity and 


blood and imminent pe ril; 


and e scaping trom Liege in the midst of a 


hot pursuit, was glad to welcome, as a lesser evil, the appearance of 
the Count of Creveceur, who was hastening to aid the bishop with 
a hundred lances trom Burgundy. Meanwhile Lewis, unaware that 
De la Marck, whose designs upon Liege he secretly encouraged, 
such mortal extremity, was desirous of 
achieving a master-stroke in policy, and, e ‘ncouraged by the predic- 

tions of atreacherous astrologer, went boldly to Peronne, and visited 


had carried matters to 


his rancorous enemy of Burgundy. 
mirth, Count Creveceeur arrived; 


In the midst of fe ‘asting and 
and announced that Lie oe Was in 


possession of William de la Marck. the castle of Schonwaldt taken 
by storm and sacked, and the Bishop inhumanly murdered. 


was cast into 


Lewis 
‘aptivity, as the prime mover ‘of all this villainy, 


and he only escape “d -_-' imprisonment, and, perhaps, death, by 


the generous prudence 
treachery to the Countess ne himself. 


t Durward, who concealed the 


King’s 


Good tortune and discreet 


management combined to turn mg whole fury of the fiery Bur- 


eundian towards the 


murderer La Marck. Against this powerful 


de ‘sperado, who proposed to defend Liege, marched the King and the 
Duke, with the flower of the Burgundian chivalry, assisted by the 


veteran guards of France, and Dunois, 
her peers. 


and some of the bravest of 
[t will be imagined that the Countess of Croye was not 
insensible of the bravery and the kindness of Durward ; 
beautiful herself, she made an early impression on his heart, 
affection, 


young and 


and 


long before the conclusion of the story, became mutual. 


But she seriously offended her liege lord by a se ‘cond refusal to obe y 


him in a matter of marriage ; 


and, as a punishment to her obstinacy 


and the price of recone ‘ile ‘ment, she was ordered to give her hand to 
any one of a gentleman’s degree, who should slay the freebooter of 


Lie we. 


But this promised to be somewhat of a dangerous task. La 


Marck had been long renowned as a leader among the Free Com- 
panions—was distinguished for his prowess—his common weapon 


was an iron mace— 
struck went down. 


and so great was his strength, that whatever he 
By a strange chance, Durward obtained in- 
formation that De la Marck, for the purpose of distracting the Bur- 
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gundians, had put himself in arms and bearings resembling Dunois— 
that he had conferred the dangerous gift of his own boar’s hide with 
its tusks and hoofs of silver on one of his captains, and disguised 
others of his followers like the chief peers of France ; add to all this he 
resolved to attack his enemies at night, and in several places at once. 
Accordingly he charged the French and Burgundian chivalry, shouting 
out the war-shouts of the French leaders, whose bearings had been 
assumed, and succeeded for a while in exciting alarm and disorder : 

but with dawn of day his good fortune began. to fail. He was wi 
served, and singled out by: young Durward, who rushed upon him 
through the hottest of the fight; and, after a tierce contest, he was re- 
pulsed into Liege, and the town was entered at several places at 
once. Ali chance of success and hope of escape being cut off by 
the bravery of the Scottish Guard, the wild Boar of Ardennes, for 
so was La Marck called by the peasantry, was brought to bay, and 
a desperate combat, single-handed, took place, between the gigantic 
treebooter, and his equally brave, and far more agile, enemy. Dur- 
ward eluded the ponderous blows of the mace, and repaid him with 
many a deadly thrust, till the place where they fought became a pud- 
dle of blood. At this moment a young woman, who had assisted 
the Countess and Durward to escape from Liege, shrieked out his 


name, and implored his help: she had been torn from a place of 


sanctuary by the French soldiers. He re linquishe “dl the combat with 
a sigh—flew to her assistance, and succeeded in protecting her; but 
by this time the tide of battle had sw ept along, and he thought on 
his evil fortune in deep and bitter despair. It happened, however, 
that Ludovie Lesley took Durward’s place, and assailing La Marck 
with his two-handed sword, ceased not to follow him till he com- 
pleted what his ne phew had so gallantly begun, and claiming in 
right of the freebooter’s head the “hand of the Countess of Croye, 
resigned it to Quentin Durward. 

Such is the barren outline of this remarkable romance. The nar- 
rative part is the least fascinating; the chief charm lies in the varied 
display of human character; and of this no description can give any 


idea. We wish we could find room for the notice of the person of 


young Durward—his conversation with the wily King—his adven- 
ture with the Provost Marshal and his two assistants—and the man- 
ner in which he mounted guard with a levelled harquebuss when his 
Majesty dined in private with the Ambassador of Burgundy. For 
his interview with his uncle, Ludovic Lesley, we must make room. 


Quentin Durward, though, like the Scottish youth of the period, he had 
been early taught to look upon arms and war, thought he had never seen a 
mure martial- looking, or more completely equipped “and accomplished man- 
at-arms, than now saluted him in the person of his mother’s brother, called 
Ludovie with the Scar, or Le Balafré; yet he could not, but shrink a little 
from the grim expression of his countenance, while, with its rough musta- 
chios, he brushed first the one and then the other cheek of his kinsman, wel- 
comed his fair nephew to France, and, in the same breath, asked what news 
from Scotland. 

‘Little good, dear uncle,” replied young Durward ; ‘‘ but I am glad that 
you know me so readily.” 





od 
oy 
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‘* } would have known thee, boy, in the daades of Bourdeaux, had I met 
thee marching there like a crane ona pair of stilts. But sit thee down—sit 
thee down—if there is sorrow to hear of, we will have wine to make us bear 
it.—Ho! old Pinch-Measure, our good host, bring us of thy best, and that 
in an instant.” 

The well-known sound of the Scottish-French was as familiar in the taverns 
near Plessis, as that of the Swiss-French in the modern ginguettes of Paris ; 
and promptly—ay, with the promptitude of fear and precipitation, was it 
heard and obeyed. A flagon of champagne soon stood before them, of which 
the elder took a draught, while the nephew helped himself only to a mo- 
derate sip, to ac knowledge his uncle’s courtesy, saying, in excuse, that he had 
already drank wine that morning. 

‘‘ That had been a rare apology i in the mouth of thy sister, fair nephew,’’ 
said Le Balafré ; *‘ you must fear the wine-pot less, if you w ould wear beard 
on your face, and write yourself soldier. But, come—come-—unbuckle your 
Scottish mail- bag—give us the news of Glen-houlakin—how doth my 
sister ?” 

** Dead, fair uncle,” answered Quentin, sorrowfully. 

“ Dead!” echoed his uncle, with atone rather marked by wonder than 
sympathy—** why, she was five years younger than I, and I was never better 
in my life. Dead! the thing is ‘impossible. I have never had so much as a 
headache, unless after revelling out my two or three day’s furlow with the 
brethren of the joyous science—and my poor sister is dead !—And your 
father, fair nephew, hath he married again ?” 

And, ere the youth could reply, he read the answer in his surprise at the 
question, and said, ‘‘ What, no?—I would have sworn that Allan Durward 
was no man to live without a wife. He loved to have his house in order— 
loved to look on a pretty woman too ; and was somewhat strict in life withal— 
matrimony did all this for him. Now, I care little about these comforts ; 
and J can look on a pretty woman without thinking on the sacrament of wed. 
lock—I am scarce holy enough for that.” 

* Alas! dear uncle, my mother was left a widow a year since, when Glen- 
houlakin was harried by the Ogilvies. My father, and my two uncles, ani 
my two elder brothers, and seven of my kinsmen, and the harper, and the 

tasker, and some six more of our people, were killed in defending the castle ; 
and there is not a burning hearth or a standing stone in all Glen-houlakin, “ 

‘Cross of Saint Andrew!” said Le Balafré ; ‘that is what I call an 
onslaught. Ay, these Ogilvies were ever but sorry neighbours to Glen- 
houlakin—an evil chance it was; but fate of war—fate of war.—When did 
this mishap befal, fair nephew?” With that he took a deep draught of wine 
in lieu, and s shook his head with much solemnity, when his kinsman replied, 
that his family had been destroyed upon the festival of Saint Jude last 
bye-past. 

** Look ye there,” said the soldier, ‘ I said it was all chance—on that very 
day] and twenty of my comrades carried the castle of Roche-noir by storm,from 
Amaury Bras-de-fer, a captain of free lances, whom you must have heard of. 
I killed him on his own threshold, and eained as much gold as made this fair 
chain, which was once twice as long as it now is—and that reminds me to 
send part of it on an holy errand. —Here, Andrew—Andrew !” 

Andrew, his yeoman, entered, dressed like the Archer himself in the ge- 
neral equipment, but without the armour for the limbs,—that of the body 
more coarsely manufactured—his cap without a plume, and his cassock made 
of serge, or coarse cloth, instead of rich velvet. Untwining his gold chain 
from his neck, Balafre twisted off, with his firm and strong-set teeth, about 
four inches from the one end of it, and said to his attendant, ‘‘ Here, 
Andrew, carry this to my gossip, jolly Father Boniface, the monk of Saint 
Martin’s—greet him well from me, by the same token that he could not say 
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Giod save ye when we last parted at midnight—Tell my gossip that my bro- 
ther and sister, and some others of my house, are all dead and gone, and I 
pray him to say masses for their souls as far as the value of these links will 
carry him, and to do on trust what else may be necessary to free them from 
purgatory. And hark ye, as they were just-living people, and free from all 
heresy, it may be that they are well nigh out of limbo already, so that a little 
matter may have them free of the fetlocks; and in that case, look ye, ye will 
say I desire to take out the gold in curses upon a generation called the 
Ogilvies, in what way soever the church may best come at them. You under- 


stand all this, Andrew?” 


Of the low deep game of cunning and deceit, which Louis played 
so dexterously with the Burgundian Ambassador, and, indeed, with 
every one, not except his own council, who, promoted from the 
basest situations to be his ministers of intrigue and vengeance, were 
as barren of virtue as himself, we can give no account. Perhaps 
the tollowing prayer, which was wrung from his majesty, when death 
or perpetual captivity looked him steadily in the face, may save us 
the shame of an imperfect description : 


Above the little door, in memory perhaps of the deed which had been done 
within, was a rude niche, containing a crucifix cut in stone. Upon this em- 
blem the King fixed his eyes, as if about to kneel; but stopped short, as if 
he applied to the blessed image the principles of worldly policy, and deemed 
it rash to approach its presence without having secured the private intercession 
of some supposed favourite. He therefore turned from the crucifix as un- 
worthy to look upon it, and selecting from the images with which, as often 
mentioned, his hat was completely garnished, a representation of the Lady of 
Clery, knelt down before it, and made the following extraordinary prayer ; 
in which, it is to be observed, the grossness of his superstition induced him, 
in some degree, to consider the Virgin of Clery as a different person from 
the Madonna of Embrun, a favourite idol, to whom he often paid his vows. 

“* Sweet Lady of Clery,” he exclaimed, clasping his hands and beating his 
breast while he spoke—‘‘ blessed Mother of Mercy! thou who art omnipo- 
tent with Omnipotence, have compassion with me, a sinner! It is true, that 
I have something neglected thee for thy blessed sister of Embrun; but I am 
a King—my power is great, my wealth boundless ; and, were it otherwise, I 
would double the gadel/e on my subjects, rather than not pay my debts to you 
both. Undo these iron doors—fill up these tremendous moats—lead me, as 
a mother leads a child, out of this present and pressing danger! If I have 
given thy sister the command of my guards, thou shalt have the broad and 
rich province of Champaigne ; and its vineyards shall pour their abundance 
intothy convent. I had promised the province to my brother Charles ; but 
he, thou knowest, is dead—poisoned by that wicked Abbé of Angely, whom, 
if I live, I will punish !—I promised this once before, but this time I will keep 
my word.—If I had any knowledge of the crime, believe, dearest patroness, 
it was because I knew no better method of quieting the discontents of my 
kingdom. O, do not reckon that old debt to my account to-day ; but be, as 
thou hast ever been, kind, benignant, and easy to be entreated! Sweetest 
Lady, work with thy child, that he will pardon all past sins, and one—one 
little deed which I must do this night—nay, itis no sin, dearest Lady of 
Clery—no sin, but an act of justice privately administered ; for the villain is 
the greatest impostor that ever poured falsehood into a Prince’s ear, and leans 
besides to the filthy heresy of the Greeks. He is not worthy thy protection ; 
leave him to my care; and hold it as good service, as the man is a necro- 
mancer and wizard, that is not worth thy thought and care—a dog, the ex- 
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tinction of whose life ought to be of as little consequence in thine eyes, as 
the treading outa spark that drops from a lamp or springs from a fire, 
Think not of this little matter, gentlest, kindest Lady, but only think how 
thou canst best aid me in my troubles! and I here bind my royal signet to thy 
effigy, in token that I will keep word concerning the county of Champaigne, 
and this will be the last time I will trouble thee in affairs of blood, knowing 
thou art so kind,”"so gentle, and so tender-hearted.” 

After this extraordinary contract with the object of his adoration, Louis 
recited, apparently with deep devotion, the seven penitential psalms in Latin, 
and several aves and prayers especially belonging to the service of the Virgin. 
He then arose, satisfied that he had secured the intercession of the Saint to 
whom he had prayed, the rather, as he craftily reflected, that most of the sins 
for which he had requested her meditation on former occasions had been of a 
different character, and that, therefore, the Lady of Clery was less likely to 
consider him as a hardened and habitual shedder of blood, than the other 
saints whom he had more frequently made confidents of his crimes in that 
respect. 


The stormine and midnieht sack of the castle of Schonwaldt, and 
the first council of the freebooter La Marck and his savage com- 
anions, presents a subject, surpassing, we fear, the powers of any 
{storie painter of the preseatage. We wish Wilkie, or Allan, or 
Hilton, or Haydon, would try their hand on it— it is filled with mat- 
ters for the immediate contemplation of mankind. 


At the head of the table sat, in the Bishop’s throne and state, which had 
been hastily brought thither from his great council-chamber, the redoubted 
Boar of Ardennes himself, well deserving that dreaded name, in which he 
affected to delight, and which he did as much as he could think of to deserve. 
His head was unhelmeted, but he wore the rest of his ponderous and bright 
armour, Whichindeed he rarely Jaid aside. Over his shoulders hung a strong 
surcoat, made of the dressed skin of a huge wild boar, the hoofs being of 
solid silver, and the tusks of the same. The skin of the head was so arran- 
ged, that, drawn over the casque, when the Baron was armed, or over his bare 
head, in the fashion of a hood, as he often affected when the helmet was laid 
aside, and as he now wore it, the effect was that of a grinning, ghastly mon- 
ster; and yet the countenance which it overshadowed scarce required such 
horrors to improve those which were natural to its ordinary expression. 

The upper part of De la Marck’s face, as nature had formed it, almost gave 
the lie to his character; for although his hair, when uncovered, resembled 
the rude and wild bristles of the hood he had drawn over it, yet an open, high, 
and manly forehead, broad ruddy checks, large, sparkling, light-coloured eyes, 
and a nose hooked like the beak of the eagle, promised something valiant and 
generous ; yet the effect of these more favourable traits was entirely over- 
powered by his habits of violence and insolence, which, joined to debauchery 
and intemperance, had stamped upon the features a character inconsistent 
with the rough gallantry which they would otherwise have exhibited. The 
former had, from habitual indulgence, swolnthe muscles of the cheeks and 
those around the eyes, in particular the latter; evil practices and habits had 
dimmed the eyes themselves, reddened the part of them that should have been 
white, and given the whole face a hideous resembiance of the monster, which 
it was the terrible Baron’s pleasure to resemble. But from an odd sort of 
contradiction, De la Marck, while he assumed in other respects the appear- 
ance of the Wild Boar, and even seemed pleased with the name, yet endea- 
voured, by the length and growth of his beard, to conceal the circumstance 
that had originally procured him that denomination. This was an unusual 
thickness and projection of the mouth and upper-jaw, which, with the huge 
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projecting side-teeth, gave that resemblance to the bestial creation ; which, 

joined to the delight that De la Marck had in haunting the forest 30. called, 
“dale proc ured for him the name of the Boar of Ardennes, The beard, 
broad, grisly, and uncombed, neither concealed the natural horrors of the 
countenance, nor dignified its brutal expression. 

The soldiers and officers around the table, intermixed with the men of 
Liege, some of them of the very lowest description; among whom Nikkel Blok 
the butcher, placed near De la Marck himself, was distinguished by his tucked 
up sleeves, which displayed arms smeared to the elbows with blood, as was 
the cleaver which lay on the table before him. The soldiers wore, most of 
them, their beards long and grisly, in initation of their leader; had their 
hair plaited and turned upwards, in the manner that might best i improve the 
natural ferocity of their appearance ; and intoxicated, as many of them 
seemed to be, partly with the sense of triumph, and partly with the long li- 
bations of wine which they had been quafling, presented a spectacle at once 
hideous and disgusting. The language which they held, and the songs which 
they sung, without even pretending to pay each other the compliment of 
listening, were so full of license and blasphemy, that Quentin blessed God 
that the extremity of the noise prevented them from being intelligible to his 
companion. 

It only remains to say, of the burghers who were associated with W illiam 
de la Marck’s soldiers in this fearful revel, that the wan faces and anxious 
mien of the greater part, shewed that they either disliked their entertain- 
ment, or feared their companions; while some of lower education, or a 
nature more brutal, saw only in the excesses of the soldier a gallant bearing, 
which they would williz ngly imitate, and the tone of which they endeavoured 
to catch so far as was possible, and stimulated themselves to the task, by 
swallowing immense draughts of wine and schearzbier—indulging a vice 
which at all times was too common in the Low Countries. 

The preparations for the feast had been as disorderly as the quality of the 
company. The whole of the Bishop’s plate—nay, even that belonging to the 
Church, for the Boar of Ardennes regarded not the imputation of sacrilege 
—wwere mingled with black jacks, or huge tankards made of leather, and 
drinking-horns of the most ordinary description. 

One circumstance of horror remains to be added and accounted for ; and 
we willingly leave the rest of the scene to the imagination of the reader. 
Amidst the wild license assumed by the soldiers of De la Marck, one who 
was excluded froim the table, (a Lanzknecht, remarkable for his courage and 
for his daring behaviour during the storm of the evening,) had impudently 
snatched up a large silver goblet, and carried it off, declaring it should atone 
for his loss of the share of the feast. The leader laughed till his sides shook 
at a jest so congeni: il to the character of the company; but when another, 
less renowned, it would seem, for aoe ue in battle, ventured on using the 
same freedom, De la Marck instantly put a check to a jocular practice w vhich 
would soon have cleared his table of all the more valuable decorations.— 
“Ho! by the spirit of the thunder!” he exclaimed, “ those who dare not 
be men when they face the enemy, must not pretend to be thieves among 
their friends. What! thou frontless dastard thon—thou who didst wait for 
opened gate and Jowered bridge, when Conrade Horst forced his way over 
moat and wall, must ¢/o~ be malapert?—Kuit him up to the staunchions of 
the hall-window !—He shall beat time with his feet, while we drink a cup to 


his safe passage to the devil.” 


The doom was scarce sooner pronounce ~d than accomplished ; and in a 
moment the wretch wrestled out his last agonies, suspet nded from the iron 
bars. His body still hung there when Quentin and the others entered the 


hall, and, intercepting the pale neoseiian im, threw on the Cas tle-floor an 
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intimated the nature of the 





uncertain shadow, which dubiously, 


substance that produced it. 
= * . * = . = 


yet fearfully, 


As he spoke, the Bishop of Liege, Louis of Bourbon, was dragged inte 
the hall of his own palace by the brutal soldiery. The dishevelled state of 
his hair, beard, and attire, bore witness to the ill-treatment he had already 
received ; and some of his sacerdotal robes, hastily flung over him, appeared 
to have been put on in scorn and ridicule of his quality and character. By 
good fortune, as Quentin was compelled to think it, the Countess Isabelle, 
whos se feelings at seeing her protector in such an extremity might have 
betrayed her own secret and compromised her safety, was so situated as 
neither to hear nor see what was about to take place ; "and Durward sedu- 
lously interposed his own person before her, so as to keep her from observing 
alike, and from observation. 

The scene which followed was short and fearful. When the unhappy Pre- 
late was brought before the footstool of the savage leader, although in former 
life only remarkable for his easy and good-natured temper, he shewed in this 
extremity a sense of his dignity and noble blood, well becoming the high race 
from which he was descended, His look was composed and undismayed : 
his gesture, when the rude hands which dragged him forward were unloosed, 
was noble, and at the same time resigned, somewhat between the bearing of 
a feudal noble and of a Christian martyr ; and <0 much was even De la Marck 
himself staggered by the firm demeanour of his prisoner, and recollection of 
the early benefits he had received from him, that he seemed irresolute, cast 
down his eyes, and it was not until he had emptied a large goblet of wine, 
that, resuming his haughty insolence of look and manner he thus addressed 
his unfortunate eapuive :—** Louis of Bourbon,” said the truculent soldier, 
drawing hard his bre: ith, clenching his hands, setting his teeth, and using the 
othe ‘r mechanical actions to rouse up and sustain his native ferocity of temper 

‘IT sought your friends ship, and you rejected mine, What would you now 
give that it had been otherwise >—Nikkel be ready.’ 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, and stealing round behind De la 
Marck’s chair, stood with it uplifted in his bare and sinewy arms. 

“ Look at that man, Louis of Bourbon,” said De la Marek again—* What 
terms wilt thou now offer, to escape this dangerous hour? 

The Bishop cast a melancholy but unshaken look upon the grisly satellite, 
who seemed prepared to execute the will of the tyr: ant, and then he said with 
firmness, ‘‘ Hear me, William de la Marck; and good men all, if there be 
any here who deserve that name, hear the only terms [ can offer to this ruf- 
fian.—William de la Marek, thou hast stirred up to sedition an imperial city 

—assaulted and taken the pal: ice of a Prince of the Holy German Empire— 
slain his people—plundered his goods—maltreated his person ;—for this thou 
art liable to the Ban of the Empire—has st deserved to be declared outlawed 
and fugitive, landless and rightless. Thou hast done more than all this. 
More than mere human faws hast thou broken—more than mere human 
vengeance hast thou deserved. ‘Thou hast broken into the sanctuary of the 
Lord—laid violent hands upon a Father of the Church—defiled the house of 
God with blood and rapine, like a sacrilegious robber i 

‘‘ Hast thou yet done ?” said De la Marck, fiercely interrupting him, and 
stamping with his foot. 

** No,” answered the Prelate, “ for T have not yet told thee the terms 
which you demande dl to hear from me.’ 

“Go on,” said De la Marck ; ‘ and let the terms please me hetter than 
the preface, or woe to thy grey head And flinging himself back in his 
seat, he grinded his teeth, till the foam flew from his lips, as from the tusks 
of the sav age animal whose name and spoils he wore. 

“Such are thy crimes,” resumed the Bishop, with calm determination , 
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** now hear the terms, which, as a merciful Prince and a Christian Prelate, 
setting aside all personal offence, forgiving each peculiar injury, I condescend 
to offer. Fling down thy leading- staff—renounce thy command—unbind thy 
prisoners—restore thy spoil—distribute what else thou hast of goods, to 
relieve those whom thou hast made orphans and widows—array thyself in 
sackcloth and ashes—take a palmer’s staff in thy hand, and go on pilgrimage 
to Rome, and we will ourselves be intercessors for thee with the Imperial 
Chamber at Ratisbon for thy life, with our holy father the Pope for thy 
iniserable soul.” 

While Louis of Bourbon proposed these terms, in a tone as decided as if 
he still occupied his episcopal throne, and as if the usurper kneeled a sup- 
pliant at his feet, the tyrant slowly raised hinse it r for chair; the amaze- 
ment with which he was at first filled giving way gradually to rage, until, 
the Bishop ceased, he looked to Nikkel Blok, ae ras fea his finger without 
speaking a word. The ruffian struck, as if he had been doing his oflice in 
the common shambles, and the murdered Bishop sunk, without a groan, at 
the foot of his own episcopal throne. The Liegeois, who were not prep: ared 
for so horrible a catastrophe, and who had e¢ xpec ted to hear the ¢ onference 
end in some terms of accommodation, started up unanimously, with cries of 
execration, mingled with shouts of vengeance. 

But William de la Marck, raising his tremendous voice above the tumult, 
and shaking his clenched hand and extended arm, shouted aloud, ** How 
now, ye porkers of Liege! ye wallowers in the mud of the Maes!—do ye 
dare to mate yourselves with the Wild Boar of Ardennes ?—Up, ve Boar’s 
brood! (an expression by which he himself, and others, often des ivnated lis 
soldicrs,) let these Flemish hogs see your tusks !” 

Every one of his followers st: arted un at the com: and, and mingled as they 
were among their late allies, prep: ared too for such as urprisal, each had, in 
an instant, his next neivhbour by the collar, while his right hand brandished 
a broad dagger, that glimmered against lamplight and moonshine. Every 
arm was uplifted, but no one strack; for the victi ins were too much surpris ed 
for resistance, and it was probably the object of De la Marck ouly to impose 
terror on his civie confederates. 

But the courage of Quentin Durward, prompt and alert in resolution 
beyond his years, and stimulated at the moment by all that could add energy 
to his natural shrewdness and resolution, gave a new turn to the scene, 
Imitating the action of the followers of De la Marck, he sprung on Carl 
Eberson, the son of their leader, and mastering him with ease, held his 
dirk at the boy’s throat, while he exclaimed, ** Is that your game? then here 
I play my part.” 

“Hold! hold!” exclaimed De la Marek, “it is a jest—a jest!—Think 
you T would injure my gocd friends and allies of the city of Liege ?—Soldiers, 
unloose your holds; sit @own; take away the carrion (giving the Bishop's 
corpse a thrust with his foot) which hath caused this strife among friends, 
and let us drown unkindness in a fresh carouse,” 

All unloosened their holds, and the citizens and soldiers stood gazing on 
each other, as if they scarce knew whether they were friends or foes. Quen- 
tin Durw ard took advantave of the moment: 

‘* Hear me,” he said, ‘ “William de la Marck, and you, burghers and citi- 
zens of Liege ;—and do you, young sir, stand still, (for the boy Carl was 
attempting to escape from his gripe,) no harm shall befall you, unless another 
of these sharp jests shall pass round.” 

‘“Who art thou, inthe fiend’s name,” said the astonished De la Marck, 
“who art come to h old terms and take hostages from us in our own luir— 
from us, who exact piledves from others, but yield them to no one 

“To am a servant of Kine Louis of France,” said Quentin, boldly ; ‘tan 
Archer of his Scuttish Guard, as my language and dress may partly tell you 
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I am here to behold and to report your proceedings ; and I see with wonder, 
that they are those of heathens, rather than Christians—of madmen, rather 
than men possesse dof reason. The hosts of Charles of Burgundy ‘will be 
instantly in motion against you all, and if you wish assistance from France, 
you must conduct yourself in a different manner.—For you, men of Liege, 
I advise your instant return to your own city; and if there is any obstruction 
offered to your departure, I denounce those by whom it is so offered , foes to 
my master, nis Mos tc hris stian Majesty of l’rance. 


“* France and Liege ! France and Liege !” cried the followers of Pavillon, 


and several other ¢ itizens, whose courage began to rise at the bold language 
held by Quentin. 

‘France and Liege, and long live the gallant Archer! We will live and 
die with him !” 


After the pleasure we have felt, we shall not draw down our brows, 
with a look of grave consideration, and find tauit with one whose 
works are superior to the criticism of the age. We might say that a 
King in disguise was no new contrivance, and that the prophecy by 
which the treacherous astrologer saved his own life has long been 
familiar to story-tellers. Certain passages resemble some of our 
own characteristic stories, and we cannot see them transferred to a 
foreign land without a sigh. Ut is recorded «f an Enelish magistrate 
who was pondering how to punish a poacher, that he shook his head 
dubiously, and said, ** Lf cannot hang him, and yet hanging is too good 
for him.” ‘O hang him, hang him, brother,” said a tellow magis- 
trate, ‘ for [ never saw a man hanged in my life.” The pleasantries 
of the two official servants of the Provost Marshal have some afli- 
nity to those of a once reverend person, whose duty led him to mi- 
nister at the last moments of criminals in a certain town. Instead of 
singing psalms in their cells, he sung joyous songs, and instead of 
prayers, he told merry stories; and when they stood with the scaffold- 
drop trembling be low them, he chucked them slyly under the chin, 
and bade them good-bye.—Could this have suggested the character 
of Petit-Andre ’ 














WHAT YOU WILL. 


NO. I. 
EDITED BY VYVYAN JOYEUSE. 


To all whom it may concern : 
I, Vyvyan Joyeuse, give notice that all ‘* Songs,” “ Lines,” 
‘‘ Epigrams,” ‘* ————s,” in this our realm of literature, have 
been made over to my sovereign rule and governance, and that I 
have been installed Generalissimo of Jeux d@ Esprit, and Arch- 
bishop of Bagatelle. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, April 1, 1823, 





May 1.—1 have a friend who writes more verses than any 
man aie ‘r the sun. I will engage that he shall spill more ink 
in an hour than a County Member shall swallow claret, and 
dispose of a quire in less time than an Alderman shall raze 
a haunch. Lopez de Vega was nothing to him! When he dies 
he will die for want of a new rhyme; he has loose MSS. 
enough to make a myriad of winding sheets, and an album 
thick enough for a pyre. But may the muses avert sucha 
consummation ; particularly as he contributes. Only listen! 


POEMS TO ZOE, 


I. 


One after one the joys of youth 
Had died away ; 

And visions of unfading truth, 
As false as they. 


Then came a dark and dreary chill, 
More sad than grief; 

The very pang that bade me feel, 
Had seem’d relief. 


I saw thee smile ;—the icy chain 
Began to melt; 

I heard thee speak ;—and once again 
I lived—I felt! 
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Thy gentle care once more for me 
Hope’s garland wove, 

And all my soul’s dark apathy 
Fled from thy love. 





It vanish’d, like the languid mist 
Whose sullen hue, 

By morping’s summer radiance kist, 
Melts in bright dew. 


And thou hast given me light and life, 
Fond hopes, sweet fears ; 

The varying passion’s pleasing strife, 
And smiles, and tears. 


II. 


When o’er my brow steals sorrow’s deep’ning shroud, 
Oh bid me not the darker cause reveal ; 

Not for the wealth of worlds would I o’ercloud 

Thy young clear spirit with the woes I feel! 


It is not meet thine early years should share 
The painful knowledge Time must render thine ; 
Yet Heaven avert that even Time should e’er 
Instruct thy soul as fatally as mine! 


No! be thou still the light of this fond soul, 
Whose life in joy or grief thou still must be ;— 
Then, ev’n if Woe my destiny controul, 

I still may hope 





I yet may smile—in thee / 


Not all forlorn the wither’d tree is seen, 

O’er which the ivy has its mantle thrown; 

And many an eye mistakes the clustering green 
That veils the leafless branches, for their own. 


Ah, if thy light of gladness should depart, 

If Hope no more in those dear eyes should shine. 
How could I live ?—This much-enduring heart 
Bears its own sorrows—but must break with thine. 


May 2.—Pray, reader, did you ever write a sonnet? My 
friend Spatter showed me one the other day, containing some- 
what more than the common professions of passion, wrapt up in 
somewhat more than the common ruggedness of measure and 


melody. 


Poor fellow! he has about as much passion as a poker, 


and rather more sentiment than a wheelbarrow. And he has 
indited a thing ef forty falsehoods and of fourteen rhymes,— 





* He never wrote but one, and here he lies / 
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As for myself, 1 have done a thousand. Beautiful M 
you at least have not forgotten the pangs 1 endured and the 
paper I wasted; you, at least, can remember how often I bit my 
lips, and how often I bit my nails. I have not written a 
couplet since we parted; I will not write another till we meet: 


Io vivrdo sempre in pene, 
Io non avro piu bene, 

E tu,—chi sa, se mai 

Ti sovererai di me? 


But this, by the way, is idle, melancholy, and a lie. I will 
step out of the way, and introduce my reader to better com- 
pany :-—Gerard Montgomery, come into court. 


SONNETS, BY G. M. 
1.—To Poesy. 


Wonderful Spirit, whose eternal shrine 

Is in great Poets’ souls ; whose voice doth send 
High truths and dreams prophetic without end 
Into the blind world from those founts divine ; 
Deep adoration from such souls is thine : 

But I have loved thee, Spirit, as a friend, 
Woo'd thee in pensive leisure but to lend 

Thy sweetness to this wayward heart of mine, 
And charm my lone thoughts into joyousness. 
And I have found that thou canst lay aside 

Thy terrors, and thy glory, and thy pride; 

Quit thy proud temples for a calm recess 

In lowly bearts, and dream sweet hours away, 
Winning from soaring thought a frequent holiday. 





I1.—To » ON HER VoyYAGE To INDIA. 


Now, like a shooting star, thy bark doth flee 

Over the azure waters, which convey 

Thee and thy warrior-husband far away 

From England’s shores. Soon, soon on the wide sea, 
When the hoarse waves are moaning sullenly, 

And absent far is Friendship’s cheering ray, 

Shall ye two know how mighty is the sway 

Of wedded love, how dear those fetters be 

Which the free heart doth wear. Oh! we who doze 
In tranquil homes, and with domestic mirth 

Season the warmth of the calm evening hearth, 

Can know but little of the love of those 

Who, in the lonely waste of sea and skies, 

Find home and comfort in each other's eyes. 
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The gorgeous ranks of flaming cherubim, 

The light, the rushing of unnumber’d wings, 
The choral voices of the host that sings 
Unceasing anthems at the Throne of Him, 

Th’ Eternal, the Unknown, to me are dim 

And unattractive dreams. My weak soul clings 
To joys and hopes that flow from earthly things, 
E’en when the inward eye of faith doth swim 
In dreams that wander thro’ eternity— 

I cannot Jong fur unimagined joys ; 

My trast is that hereafter I shall see 

Forms dear to me on Earth—that many a voice 
Well known, in Paradise shall speak to me, 
And earihly love be free from Earth’s alloys. 


May 5.—My dear Nicholas, your verses about the tomb of Na 
wna willneverdo. Do youseriously believe that the Emperor 
hada file of grenadiers daily at the Thuileries, to be shot, at half- 
after-tw elve, for his imperial entertainment? Is it an article of 
your creed that he commonly dined upon stewed bombs and 
pickle -d musket-balls? And have you any authority for assert- 
ing that he amused himself in his captivity by applying thumb- 
screws to Marshal Bertrand, and pulling Madame Montholon’s 
hair? And why do you exult so vehemently because such a 
man has nothing over his dust but a shrub and a flat stone? 
Are you really so anxious upon the subject of posthumous ac- 
commodation, that you would give half-a-crown for a bust, or 
five shillings for a pyramid ? As an admirer of mine said but 
indifferently in Greek, and as I say very prettily in English, 


Give me a low and humble mound ;— 
In some sequestered dell ; 

Wiere echo shall make music round, 
My buried dust shall dwell; 
There shall the turf with dew be wet; 

And while one natural rivulet 


Shall wander on its way, and sing 
Beneath the twilight beam, 
Cypress and myrtle both shall spring 
Beside its lonely stream; 
And memory shall scatter there 
The laurel I have long’d to wear; 


And she I loved shall often glide, 
When tolls the evering bell, 

To whisper near that tomb and tide 
One echoless farewell, 

And shed one tear in that still grove, 

The silent tear of parted love 
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Suild not for me a pyramid, 
Carve not a stone for me; 
The tear that gleams in that fair lid 
Shall be mine elegy; 
And in thy breast, thy tender breast, 
My shade shall find a home of rest! 


May 7.—Tristram Merton, I have a strong curiosity to know 
who Rosamond is. But you will not tell me; and, after all, as 
far as your verses are concerned, the surname is nowise german 
to the matter. As poor Sheridan said, it is too formal to be re- 
gistered in Love’s Calendar. 


Ob Rosamond! how sweet it were, on some fine summer dawn, 

With thee to wander, hand in hand, upon the dewy lawn, 

When flowers and heaps of new-mown grass perfume the morning breeze, 
And round the straw-built hive resounds the murmur of the bees; 

To see the distant mountain-tops empurpled by the ray, 

And look along the spreading vale to the ocean far away ; 

O’er russet heaths, and glancing rills, and massy forests green, 

And curling smoke of cottages, and dark grey spires between. 


And oh! how passing sweet it were, through the long sunny day, 
To gaze upon thy lovely face, to gaze myself away, 

While thou beneath a mountain-ash, upon a mossy seat, 
Shouldst sing a low wild song to me, reclining at thy feet! 

And oh! to see thee, in some mood of playful toil, entwine 
Round the green trellice of our bower the rose and eglantine, 
Still laying on my soul and sense a new and mystic charm, 

At every turn of thy fairy shape and of thy snowy arm! 


And when the winds, on winter nights, in fitful cadence blow, 
And whirl against our frozen pane the eddying flakes of snow, 
How gay would be the fireside light, how sweet the kettle’s moan, 
Joined to the lustre of thy smile, the music of thy tone! 

How fondly could I play for hours with thy long curling tresses, 
And press thy hand and clasp thy neck with fanciful caresses, 
And mingle low impassioned speech with kisses and with sighs, 
And pore into the dark-blue depths of those voluptuous eyes. 


Tristram, I hope ** Ros: mond” and your ‘* Fair Girl of 
France” will not pull caps,—but 1 cannot forbear the temptation 
of introducing your Roxana and Statira to anadmiring public :— 


By thy love, fair girl of France, 
And the arch and bashful glance 

Which so well revealed it ; 
By the flush upon thy brow, 


By the softly faltered vow, 
And the kiss which sealed it 
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By those foreign accents dear, 

Whose wild cadence on mine eai 
Still ia slumber lingers ; 

By thine eyes of sapphire splendour, 

By t,o thrilling pressure tender 

(4° iby trembling fingers ; 












By thy pouting, by thy smiles, 
And by all the varied wiles 
Which so sweetly won me, 
Laughter, blushes, sighs, caresses, 
By thy lips, and by thy tresses, 
Sometimes think upon me. 













Think upon the parting day, 

And the tears I kissed away 
From thy glowing cheek ; 

Think of many a dearer token, 

Think of all that I have spoken, 
All I may not speak. 


May 8.—How does it happen, good Murray, that you have 
taken to imitations of the Excursion ? When our honest friend, 
Davenant, has pestered me with the depths and doctrines of that 
redoubtable and inscrutable bard, for nine hours by Shrewsbury 
clock, it was to your support that I ever looked with confidence ; 
by your authority every defence was maintained and every re- 
proach rebutted. As for me, I am incorrigible. I wish well to 
my country and my friends,—but I never could get through the 
Excursion! I should like to be voted a genius, —but I never 
could get through the Excursion! I rather affect singularity,— 
but I never could get through the Excursion! I think on the 
whole that a daisy 1 is rather a pretty thing,—but, lack-a-daisy, 
[ never could get through the Excursion! Many of my idols 
eulogized it; but | could not believe ! Many endeavoured to 
explain; but 1 remembered ‘‘ The Critic,’ and vowed the 
interpreter was the more unintelligible of the two. Well, my 
beloved apostate, here follows your imitation. I trust you will 
stop in time ; for if you ever arrive at a comfortable quarto, 
large text, smart title page, price two guineas, and Longman, 
I must positively cut the connexion. 


IMITATION OF THE EXCURSION, 
* * * < * * 
7 o * * id * 
Our pathway winded o’er a barrea moor, 
Barren of art’s fecundity, but rich 
In natural beauties ; for the matted heath 
Had covered its dark stems with purple flowers, 


¢ 
e 
— 
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And delicate harebells trembled in the breath 
Of breezes wandering from the distant hills. 
The ever-blooming furze, then richly strown 
With golden blossoms, hemmed our narrow path, 
A path so narrow, that at last we dropped 
Ihe converse which had led us side by side, 
And the grey venerable man walked first, 
With the firm step of native stateliness. 
The birds were singing round us, to salute, 
With their glad worship, the reviving day, 
And springing upward from the heath or whin 
Scattered the dew-drops ; and the startled hare 
Just glanced across our pathway, and was gone. 
The old man often stopped, and watched her track ; 
And then, although I could not see his face, 
I knew that it was bright with many thoughts, 
Thoughts of unutterable joy, and love 
Of living things, and things inanimate ; 
And that his comprehensive soul embraced 

‘he mingled beauty of the sky and earth. 
The Universe to him was beautiful ; 
For he by meditation trained his mind 
To feel no sense of individual pleasure, 
But on the just proportions of the world, 
Looking with reverent and submissive faith, 
To trace its deep eternal harmony, 
And listen, with calm contemplative ear, 
To its mysterious music. For to him, 
There came a voice among the loncly hills, 
There breath’d a whisper from the silent stars : 
To him the rivers and the breezes spoke 
Intelligible language: the green earth, 
The restless occan, the still sky, sent forth 
One hymn of gratulation: and his soul, 





In undivided aspiration rapt, 
Was blended with the goodly universe, 
And he was blessed in its beauteousness. 


Look you there now! if this atrocious narcotic have not dis- 
patched half our readers. I must transcribe afew more of your 
verses, most rhyming and romantic Murray, by way of antidote. 
Here is your “ C omplaint of a Poet.” <A poet has no right to 
complain. If the public buy him, he is the happiest of men, 
and if they do not, he is very happy notwithstanding. He has 
visitings, and dreaminess, and i imaginings, and crusts of bread, 
and proof-sheets, and twenty comforts of which other people only 
know the name. 
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COMPLAINT OF A POET. 
** Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” Hok 


And will not listening ladies deign 

To let me slumber o’er my strain, 

Where story long of wrongs and woes 
Had promised me a sweet repose ? 

The weary fiddlers at a ball,— 

Though proudly rings the vaulted hall, 
And Youth and Mirth, impatient, beat 
The bounding boards with airy feet, 

And Age is whispering, long and loud, 

Of belles that glitter through the crowd,— 
The weary fiddlers sweetly doze ; 

Deep, and more deep, their slumber grows; 
l’aint, and more faint, their bows prolong 
rhe strain that mocks the faltering throng: 
Till, waking with a sudden start, 

They ply their music’s liveliest art ; 

More swiftly forms of beauty glance 
Along the mazes of the dance, 

And matrons praise, with accent bland, 

“ The spirit of that charming band.” 

©! thus should minstrel rest awhile, 

His sternest reprimand a smile; 

Then, waking, burst at once away, 

In native energy of lay, 

Till glowing soul, and passion high, 

And lifted brow, and glancing eye, 

And flushing of the burning blood 

In indignation’s noblest flood, 

And tears of feeling, deep and strong, 
Confess the magic of his song. 





Now thou may’st not fickle be ; 
Thou art sworn, my love, to me ; 
For thine eyes so sweetly shine, 

I am sure they speak to mine ; 
And thy cheeks so deepiy glow, 
Secret promise they must know ; 
And thy pouting lips reveal 
Contracts, love alone may seal ; 
And the sigh, which scarce I hear, 


Vhispers all to lover's exr. 


Vay 10.—I received some sianzas from Davenant. By my 
faith they form a very pretty receipt for the cure of the vapours, 
of which T would the said Davenant would oftener avail himself. 
He is truly a happy man who, in the sullens, or in the King’s 
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Bench, or im rainy weather, can coin cheerfulness from his mis- 
tress’ glance, Bank-notes from his mistress’ haadwriting, or sun- 
shine from his mistress’ smile. Are these the Metamorphoses of 
which Davenant promiseth performance ? 


When fortune forsakes me, 
Sigh not for me! 

When trouble o’ertakes me, 
Sigh not for me! 

In thee I shall find 

My lost peace of mind ; 

There is hope in thy charms, 

There is joy in thine arms ; 

{ cannot despair, 

While thou art so fair! 


Should sickness come nigh me, 
Sich not for me! 

Should riches still fly me, 
Sigh not for me! 

In thee I have health, 

In thee [I have wealth, 

In thy beautiful face, 

In thy gentle embrace ; 

{ cannot despond, 

While thou art so fond! 


If honour should leave me, 
Sigh not for me! 

If friendships deceive me, 
Sigh not for me! 

t will think upon fame 

As a troublesome name, 

And friendships shail secia 

The shade ofa dream ; 
fow can Ff repive 

Whilst Anna is mine ? 


May 10.—Lady Mary, dear creature, has just sent me a 
sonnet, and a ——, and some stanzas by Gerard. By the way 
her ladyship intended to have constituted herself ** sole arbitress” 
of the fate of my pretty fugitives,—the world was to have been 
cloyed with the sweets of * Lady Mary's Reticule.” Fickle 
creature! Ifthe First of June were not so nigh, I would abdi 
cate—if it were only for the charming motto that Ovid might 
have given her: 


*« Gramina disponunt; sparsosgue sine ordine flores 
Secernunt calathis, variasque coloribus herbas. 
[psa, quod Ai factunt, opus exigit : ipsa quid usus 
Quoque sit in folio, qux sit concordia mistis, 
Novit.”’ 
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SONNET, 
TO A DREAM. 


Wert thou an emanation from above, 

Beautiful Dream? a ministring Mercy, sent 

To win me trom my sad bewilderment, 

With thy sweet looks, and tones of heavenly love ’ 
The weight of mortal sadness to remove ; 

To teach me that I was not quite forlorn; 

That love, and peace, and joy, might yet return, 
And high desires, that no one should reprove ? 
Hail, and farewell! and when, beloved one, 
Thou dost return unto the land of sleep, 

Tell the glad tidings of thy good deed done 

To one whose soul was plunged in sorrow deep; 
And send thy sisters here, on silver feet, 


That they may make thy blessed work complete. 
G 


TO 


Once more, and yet once more, mine early love, 
Have I beheld thee; but thy face is wan, 

And time, and sorrow, and a law austere, 

Have done their work upon thee ; yet thy hair 
Is golden still; and in thy voice I trace 

The tones that thrill’d my heart in other days; 
And in thy looks, and in thy smiles, what seems 
The ghost of that sweet playfulness, which made 
Thy infancy so exquisite, and hung 

Upon thee, like a garland of wild flowers. 

But care and inward strife have temper’d down 
That gladness; and the heartless spirit and light, 
Gazing on thee, would, from that thoughtful eye, 
So fix’d and stedfast in its melancholy, 

Recoil self-humbled. Fancy might behold 

In thee, thus pale and solemn of attire, 

Some veiled votaress of the faith thou lov’st, 
Q’er her deserted shrine in quiet woe 

Mourning; or partial love in thee might trace 
Some distant semblance of that maid divine, 
Young, playful, frank, high-minded; whom, to her queen 
Stedfast, and to her faith, in darkest hour, 

The mighty fabler of these latter times 

In song-like story hath immortalized. 
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STANZAS. 


hey say that the light of her eyes is gone, 
That her voice is low, and her cheek is wan ; 
That her looks are sad, and strange, and wild 
Yet meek as the looks of a sinless child. 


lor the melting glance of her soft blue eye 
Is chill’d by cold insanity ; 

And the beauty that her bright form wore, 
Is the shrine of a living soul no more. 


And her words discourse not music sent 

From reason’s govern’d instrument ; 

but, borne by her troubled fancies, stray, 

Like notes of the harp which the wild winds play 


I would not look on her alter’d brow, 
Nor her eye, so dim and soulless now ; 
I would not view her pale, pale cheek, 
Nor hear her, in her madness, speak ; 


Nor see her smile, she knows not why, 

While her tears flow down unmeaningly ; 

Nor her vacant gaze, the piteous token 

Of a brain o’er-wrought, and a young heart broken 


No--on these things I would not look, 
For the brightest gift in Fortune’s book , 
or she was join’d with the fairest things 
That rose in my youth’s imaginings. 


And oh! how oft have I turn’d away 

From a brighter eye and a cheek more gay, 
That my soul might drink, to sweet excess, 
The light of her pensive loveliness. 


But her languid eye shall charm no more,- 
Her smiles and her tears—they are nearly o’er; 
For fond hopes lost, and a heart o’er laden, 


Have crush’d, in her bloom, the guiltless maiden. 
G. M. 


May 27.—Here is a vacant leaf, and the devil calling for 
copy: and how to fill it up is to me a difficult riddle. 

A riddle !—By the way I write very tolerable riddles; and 
for want of any thing better I will put in a couple, by way of ex- 
ercise for the ingenuity of all who admire the resultant ‘of first, 
second, and third. 
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ENIGMAS. 


\las! for that forgotten day 
When Chivalry was nourished, 
When none but friars learned to pray, 
And beef and beauty flourished ! 
And fraud in kings was held accurst, 
And falsehood sin was reckoned, 
And mighty chargers bore my first, 
And fat monks wore my second! 


Oh, then Ll carried sword and shield, 
And casque with flaunting feather, 
And earned my spurs in battle field, 
{n winter and rough weather ; 
And polished many a sonnet up 
To ladies’ eyes and tresses, 
And learned to drain my father’s cup, 
And loose my falcon’s jesses: 


“ut dim is now my grandeur’s gleam ; 
‘he mongrel mob grows prouder: 
And every thing is done by steam, 
And men are killed by powder ; 
\nd now I feel my swift decay, 
And give unheeded orders, 
And rot in paltry state away, 
With sheriffs and recorders. 





iu other days, when hope was bright, 
Ye spoke to me of love and light, 

(i endless spring and cloudless weather, 
\nd hearts that doted linked together! 


But now ye tell another tale, 

That life is brief, and beauty frail, 

That joy is dead, and fondness blighted, 
And hearts that doted disunited ! 


Away! ye grieve and ye rejoice 
In one unfelt, unfeeling voice ; 
And ye, like every friend below, 
Are hollow in your joy and woe! 


And now having completed my labours for the present, and 
heing at this moment wondertully sleepy, | wish the reader a 


good-night, and so bid him farewell. 
(Signed) VYVYAN JOY EUSE. 





K NIGHT’S 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 





CASTLE VERNON. 


No. Il. 


‘¢ By my halidame,” said her Ladyship, taking her state 
this evening, ‘*‘ we shall miss the countenance of many of our 
liege servants around us. Davenant, we suppose, is tired of 
our frivolity, and the Doctor, we are assured, is afraid of it ; 
and Tristram has broken his faith, and Marmaduke has 
broken his leg; and Vyvyan,—what has he broken?—his 
heart, Julia, that he comes not among us? By my best veil, 
Julia, you are angry now; and you are only playing that eter- 
nal Patience on the sofa, to hide the red spot on your brow.” 

‘« Nay,” said Julia, laughing, “ [am piaying Patience on 
a monument to-night. I have not seen him for a week.” 

‘* T could have sworn it. Look up then, and let us have 
- mystery. Is he unfaithful, or unfortunate? in disgrace, 

‘in the King’s Bench? Julia, Julia, you must not laugh on 
th ese subjecis: pray, recollect, that partings and meetings, 
quarrels and rec oncilements, hot tempers and cold bows, shak- 
ings of heads and shakings of haids, are, or ought to be, very 
serious and important matters at seventeen. 

‘Indeed! there then; I will become most decorously dis- 
consolate, and most dutifully dull. But Vyvyan is such a fool! 
You saw some stupid rhymes in the Chronicle a week ago : 
he must needs keep me half an hour in the boudoir to hear 
them, while the horses were at the door, and Frederic at fault. 
He read, and I abused; he took up his hat, and [ my riding- 
whip: he said, they were his own, and I laughed vehemently. 
I eould do nothing else, you know. Upon which, my mad 
spark kicks Shock, and quotes Shakspeare, clouds his brow, 


and clears the stair-case, leaving behind him ¥ 
Vou. ]. Parr I. R 
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‘¢ Jealousy and a head-ach, according to established cus- 
tom.” 

‘* Nothing, as I hope for revenge, but much mirth and 
some astonishment, three sovereigns and one spur. But do not 
talk of him: he left me undismissed, and will come back to 
me unsummoned.—But he is such a fool. People should not 
Write anonymous verses.” 

‘¢ My Court shall never do so,” said Lady Mary, laying her 
hand upon Number One, and look ing proudly around upon its 
authors ; ** Gerard Montgomery, Tristram Merton, Vyvyan 
Joyeuse, there are their names, uncurtained, unconcealed, 
avowed. We have no dazzling in a Domino, no murdering in 
a mask ; we meet our friend face to face, and our enemy hand 
to hand, and in nowise shadowy shall be our welcome to the 
one and our blow to the other.” And she knit her fair brows 
as she spoke, and clenched her white hand into the regular 
Elizabethan menace. It was an awful moment. 

‘* | wonder,” said Heron, laying down ‘ The Island,’ and 
placing the fore-finger of his right hand upon the extremity 
of his left eye- brow , “I wonder what his Lordship has done 
with his wits?” 

‘** He has done very little with them,” said Medley. 

‘©T knew it was all over with him,” said Montagu,—Irvine 
Montagu is a small delicate young man, with blue eyes and 
light hair, who dresses himself six times a day, and laughs 
in a murmur, and speaks ina lisp, and does verses in a book 
with morocco binding and gilt leaves; «‘ 1 knew it was all over 
with him, when he sacrificed his fine feelings at the shrine of 
his mistaken misanthropy.” 

‘¢ Bah!” said Medley. 

‘¢ T knew it was all over with him,” said Holyoake,—Regi- 
nald Holyoake is the eldest son of an English squire, and is as 
full of prejudice and joviality as an old family, an old mansion 
house, old customs, and old wine can make him. ‘1 knew it 
was all over with him, when he thought it fit to run away from 
his friends and his country, his stable, and his cellar, the house 
of his fore-fathers and the louse of Peers, and to bury him- 
self alive among his wild goose chases, and his wild bull chases, 
his gondolas and his carnivals, his Italian dames, and his 
cockney adorers. Now, a pestilence upon him, with his 
mountains and his megrims, his lakes and his low spirits, his 
wild woods and his wild glances, his cities in the water, and 
his maggots inthe head. Your true temple of poetry is the 
hall of your ancestors, with their scutcheons hanging above, 
and their dust sleeping below, and their spirits floating around 
you,” 
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‘¢ Bah!” said Medley. 

«* | knew it was all over with him,” said Vernon,—Frederic 
Vernon piques himself wonderfully upon his new acquaintance 
with Publishers and Publications, and all the Paraphernalia of 
the modern Parnassus: ‘* I knew it was all over with him 
when John Murray gave him up. The sound of that man’s 
name is better diet for a poet than a bough of Phaebus’ own 
laurel: Albemarle-street in the title-page looks like a ‘pro- 
mise to pay.’ [tis the stamp which gives gold its value ; wear 
it, and if criticism abuses and posterity forgets, you are sure 
at least to live half-a-dozen moons, and to lie on the table of 
half-a-dozen Marchionesses. Some sip inspiration in opium, 
some in tea, many in Geneva, a few in soda water ; by Pindus, 
I find it the richest and purest in a single elance at a fair 
title-page of John Murray’s. And the Childe hath put off 
his livery!—from the praise of the Quarterly to the puff of 
the Examiner, from the friendship of John Murray to the 
loving-kindness of John Hunt! 

Oh! who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night ?” 

‘* After all,” said Lady Mary, (two words for which Bentley 
himself would never have found a meaning;) ‘‘ after all, Lord 
Byron is a handsome man, and a great favourite with me; and 
I wish, with all my heart, I could read his tragedies ; but I 
give it up: they are as heavy as Johnson’s Dictionary, and as 
impracticable as Political Economy. Vyvyan himself would 
write better tragedies.” 

‘‘T have doubts on that point,” said Peregrine Courtenay. 

‘‘T have none at ali,” said her Ladyship; ‘* his last poem 
made me cry like a child.” 

‘¢T remember the occasion ; it was when he mounted on the 
table to recite his * Briareus in Heaven,’ and overturned your 
favourite crockery Mandarin in the sealing of your rose-wood 
Olympus. Tragedies from Vyvyan! you ‘might as easily ex- 
pect sonnets from Marmaduke, or sermons from me! By the 
by, the last would not be so unreasonable. I believe I shall 
subside into a Doctor of Divinity at last. I am not without 
occasional dreams of orthodox advancement; I read Paley, 
and reverence Luther; I have no objection to the Articles, 
and very few to the Questions ; I could-take off my three heads 
as clever ly as another, and I should look infinitely well in lawn 
sleeves.” 

‘¢ You would look wonderfully out of character, my dear 
Peregrine : you would be making verses in the vestry, and 
puns in the pulpit; the rich w ould not keep their sittings, 
and the poor would not keep their countenances; your patron 
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would frown in his pew, and your clerk would grin in his 
amen.—Oh, no! you must remain what destiny has made 
you: you must never hold forth, except, perhaps, at the 
Crown and Anchor, and never take orders x 

** Except, perhaps, from your Ladyship! Farewell then to 
the cloth and the fathers! Farewell to the tedium of parish 
duty, and the tome of polemical discussion! Farewell to 
tithes and old port, to back-gammon and the British! Fare- 
well to the melons which should have enriched my green gar- 
den, and the mitre which should have decorated my grey 
hairs. Have you heard the Apostle of Hatton Garden, the 
Caledonian St. Paul ?” 

‘* Have I read Waverley ?—Have I been to Paris?—Have | 
seen the King ?—How can you venture on such a question ? 
Pall Mall and Parliament -street, Bond-street and Bishopsgate, 
Dowagers and dancing-schools, red coats and red ribbons, all 
have been bustling and bawling and shrieking and fainting in 
most admired confusion. Who would be absent from the 
levee of the new Minister? There could not have been a more 
universal ecstasy, if he had promised to swallow the pulpit of 
his church, or to distribute Bank notes for penny-pieces. He 
has made miracles common. Lawyers have shuddered, and 
orators have listened, and soldiers have trembled, and co- 
quettes have wept. Ihave seen fopsin a mob and figurantes 
in convulsions, brokers gaping for metaphors and _ barristers 
begging for salts. Business, and pleasure, and vanity, and 
ambition, all have been for a season forgotten, and nothing 
has been talked of, or dreamed of, from the Mansion House 
to the Row, but Mr. Irving and his hearers, eloquence and 
heterodoxy, good morality and broad Scotch.” 

«Your Ladyship has been disgusted with the buffoonery of 
the business,” said Heron. 

‘© Ah, que non! disgusted, good Eustace, and buffoonery! 
eo and hear the man! He will not mount his pulpit to show 
you how many folios he has read, like our learned Cousin, the 
Dean; nor solace the Peer by reminding him of the vices of 
the Peasant, like our worthy acquaintance the Doctor; nor 
court the admiration of the great lady, by an exhibition of 
the whiteness of his tecth and his gloves, like our young friend 
from Oriel; but never trust to haif- a-dozen scurrilous news- 
papers, who would make you believe that the man is utterly 
destitute of power, who has made all England ring with his 
fame, and dragged half her metropolis at his chariot wheels. 
There, Murray, be quiet ; | know you were going to speak of 
Demosthenes ; and you, Archibald, I forbid you to say a word 
of Mr. Brougham ; the man is sincere at least, and fervent in 
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his cause; and he shall not be judged or condemned by a re- 
ference to this or that precept, or a comparison with this or 
that man.” 

‘‘ It is along time,” said Haller, ‘‘ since the pulpit has had 
so much influence over the drawing-room.” 

‘* Influence! nay, Haller, now you are echoing the cant of 
his adorers. His countenance is handsome, in spite of his 
unfortunate eyes, and his voice is magnificent, in spite of his 
intolerable accent; but to suppose that he exerts, or ever has 
exerted, or ever will exert, a real and practical influence upon 
the higher orders of the society of to-day, is to imagine that a 
Catholic Peer is biassed by the infallibility of the Pope, or a 
Cornish Member convinced by the speech of a Financier. Is 
there one Bible the more in Grosyenor-square, or one waltz 
the less at Almack’s? Is the billiard-table, or the ballet de- 
serted ? Has Sir Fhomas sold off his cellar, or Sir Harry laid 
down his stud? No, no! the day when we were swayed by a 
simile, and ruled by a deep tone, is gone by for ever; and the 
most glorious exertions of Mr. Irving, or of greater men, will 
produce no more decisive effect than a sigh or a swoon, great 
admiration, and great fatigue, ‘ full two hours!’ and ‘ wonder- 
fully fine !’” 

‘« It is well,” said Murray, ‘ that we entertain such slight 
apprehensions of the censorship of the pulpit; for if Mr. 
Irving fall not foul of ourselves in his next discourse upon 
literature, it will be more of his courtesy than of our deserv- 
ing.”’—** What in the name of decorum do you mean?” cried 
Vernon; and, as he spoke, a formidable uproar in the ante- 
chamber announced the arrival of a score or two of fresh 
comers from Bedlam or Parnassus. Joyeuse, and Cecil, and 
Montgomery led the way; Vyvyan laughing, and Davenant 

arguing, and Gerard standing silently between the two, as 
thoroughly bored as ever was Garrick between the punning 
and the poisoning muses. 

‘* | denounce,” said Vyvyan. 

‘¢ | protest,” cried Davenant. 

‘< It is atrocious,” exclaimed Joyeuse, taking snuff. 

‘‘ It is absurd,” rejoined Cecil, taking breath. 

“« Tantararara, foolsall ! ’quoth Gerard, snapping his fingers. 

‘¢ Moulsey never saw such a row,” said Frederic ; “ sweet 
lover of the lakes, mad econcoctor of merriment, let us have no 
hot humours among you.” 

‘¢T will be heard, ” began one. 

‘‘ T will speak,” replied his antagonist. 

es Let us go into the matter orderly and quietly,” said Vyvyan, 
“ ¢amant alterna.’ I beg your ladyship’s pardon ; I stand 
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here to excuse but Gerard is a poet, and shall have his 
indictment in rhyme. 


Your ladyship of course is well aware 

That love and laughter, mirth and immorality, 
Satan and Shakspeare, sin and Adam Blair, 

Are quite exploded from the foiks of quality : 
The great, the gay, the learned, and the fair, 

Return at last to prudence and formality ; 
And reverence, as their fathers did before ‘em, 
Dry bread, dry talk, cold water, and decorum. 


Oh! ‘tis a serious and a golden age! 

Folly has died, and waitzing pass‘d away ; 
Peace haunts the court, and purity the stage, 

There's no such thing as levity to-day ; 
Poems don't sell, polemics are the rage, 

And nobiles preach, and tashionables pray ; 
And Mr. Bronze reads sermons to his valet, 
And L; uly Dunder shudders at the ballet. 


‘ Chane’d are the Muses! 


they in other years 
Warbled and wept beside their own sweet streams, 
And made no secrets of their smiles and tears, 


And startled wandering poets with bright gleams 


Of bare and blameless beauty !—other fears 
Have marrd the quiet of those innocent dreams, 
And now they shrink from glances and from gales, 


Bathe in machines, and wear enormous veuls, 


And their lorn slaves, the rambling, rhyming singers, 
Pare not to charm us as thev used to charm; 
No more the gaze on beauty’s soft cheek lingers, 
No more the rapt heart loves, and sees no harm : 
it's very wrong to praise a lady's fingers, 
it's worse to babble of a lady's arm : 
And sparkling eves are clearly impropriety, 
And rosy lips, dear me! are ilat impiety.” 
‘* Sweet Vyvyan,” interrupted Frederic, ‘* what foolery are 
you fooling now? Jest or earnest, essay or sneer,—in any 


case, as you love us, let us arrive at a meaning and an end.” 
‘¢ In due course, in due course! My meaning is, that every 


body is growing atrociously ree: and my end, that Gerard 
Montgomery has ; done up our Magazine. And I will make it 
us cle ar asd lavli¢ht in five wr tena, and a few stanzas by-——” 

‘Then pr’yt thee. \ yvyan, put Pegasus into a troi, for his 
Sees limp abominably.” 
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«¢ You are well qualified for criticism, who never composed 
a distich of more durable stuff than lines on the death of a 
favourite hunter, or stanzas to a bar-maid at Tadeaster. 
Where are your qualifications, your certificates, your creden- 
tials ’—Have you been stuck in the windows, and lauded in 
the Quarterly, and abused by Sir Richard, and quoted by the 
New Times? Hang thee for a fraudulent empiric! But if you 
are to continue comptroller of black and white, and dispenser 
of sleep and song to all lovers of Balaam, [ tell you in plain 
English:— 


‘* Mr. Montgomery's horrible mummeries 
Never will do for our dull Magazine ; 

Manners and taste are so wofully laced, 
And dowager’s eyes are so cruelly keen. 





** Wet eyes and dry amours,—treasons and Tryamours,— 
Grey wizards playing the devil and the fool,— 
Dragon-drawn earriages,—inirrors and marriages,— 


Kings in a passion, and queens ina nool,— 


“ Lonely lites waking hymns—merry maids taking swims,— 
Infamous cuts at the great and the times,— 

Horrors so saturnine,—mistresses eight or nine,— 
Dark double meanings, and light double rhymes! 


‘ And alas! who will read us, or buy us, or feed us? 
Madam looks serious, Miss looks away! 

And fat Lady Lumber has burned the first Number, 
And the murder is out, and the devil's to pay! 


‘© And poor Mr. Knight will look terribly white 
When Benbow and Dugdale shat! fly to their function 5 
When our exquisite meats shall be hawk'd in the streets, 
And the Chancery lawyers dissolve the injunction !" 


“T shoukl be pleased to see them venture so far,” said 
Vernon: ‘* Gerard should lampoon the chancellor, and | would 
annihilate his wig.” 

‘* But how happens it, Vyvyan, that you have dressed yourself 
in the authority of the Censor? Now, may the spirit of John 
Knox rejoice in a bacchanalian chorus, and the spirit of Old 
Wesley lead cff a waltz in Grosvenor-square! Why, hardly 
twelve months have elapsed since you eulogized Epicurus in 
Pindarics, and toasted Vestris in the combination room! Nay! 
it was but a week ago that you were in the mest glorious 
spirits imaginable, and you know at this moment you have a 
translation of Pulci in the press !” 
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** J am the repentant wizard. I have parted with my spirits ; 


‘And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
ll drown my book. 


! foresee, Marmaduke, that a grievous revulsion is taking 
place in the national feeling ; | recommend to you the imita- 
tion of my example ; cut Moore, and study the Fathers: fly 
from poetry - quote from Paley, as I will do for ever !” 

‘¢ For ever ! but then twenty-four hours are your eternity, 
Vyvyan.” 

‘¢ Certainly : par facon de parler, Marmaduke.” 

‘¢T have heard,” said Lady Mary, rising from her seat: ‘I 
have heard something already of the censures to which Vyvyan 
has called our attention; and without troubling myself to 
inquire whether Vyvyan is in jest or in earnest, when he puts 
forth so serious a condemnation of levity, and so terrible a 
denunciation of prose, | will desire our trusty secretary to 
make public this our deliberate act, which the friendly may 
receive as a treaty of peace, and the malicious as a declara- 
tion of war.” 


‘* Whereas divers designing’ persons have wilfully and 
wickedly made us the object of ultra-moral animadversion, 
and in particular, 


‘¢ Whereas Doctor Peter Kemphausen, for whose wig we have 
all conceivable veneration, has declared that the scene painted 
in ‘Castle Vernon, No. !,’ is such as to blight the characters 
of all actors under forty years of age then and there present 
and assisting ,— 


‘*Whereas Lady Amelia Sorrel, for whose prudence we have 
the profoundest respect, has made affidavit in many companies 
and in various terms, that she burned the book calling itself 
‘the Quarterly Magazine,’ upon the perusal of a single page 
of a single article therein contained, and entitled ‘ Rose 
Aleyn,’— 

‘> Whereas Miss Laura itz Eustace, for whose talents we 
entertain the sincerest esteem, has vouched and averred, that 
it would be impossibie not to admire the stanzas of Gerard 
Montgomery, if it were not equally impossible to read them,— 


‘¢ We therefore decree, 
‘That Doctor Peter Kemphausen shall not take Mrs. Kemp- 


hausen and the thirteen Misses Kemphausen to any route, 
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concert, ball, or other assemblage of articulately-speaking 
beings, during their residence in this country,— 


‘¢That Lady Amelia Sorrel shall never venture to read in 
a wicked, improper, and never-to-be-sufliciently-condemned 
book, which is in most libraries, neatly bound and lettered, 
and called ‘ Hume’s History of England,’— 


‘That Miss Laura Fitz Eustace shall never again open the 
vilt-edged leaves of the ‘ Lalla Rookh’ which we ourselves 
presented to her in pure love and red morocco, until she shall 
have given up dancing, and entered upon ‘a certain age,’— 


‘That all reviewers and revilers whose names are not here 
specified, shall remember constantly that ‘ Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine’ is under the protection and patronage of Lady 
Mary Vernon ;—that it is dangerous to trifle with reputations 
or play with edged tools ;—that Marmaduke Villars can split 
a bullet upon a penknife’s blade at twelve paces ;—and that 
Vyvyan Joyeuse can indite a lampoon upon any distributor of 
defamation at a minute’s warning. 


«Given at this our Castle of Vernon, 
‘© Sept. Ist, 1823 


(Signed) ‘¢ PEREGRINE CourTENay, 
‘* Secretary.” 





ee 


ON QUADRILLES. 


I nave resolved never again to dance ;—and yet this is a 
cruel resolution at two-and,thirty. 

For ten years I have been a happy member of our social as- 
semblies in the pleasant town of M My subscription will 
be saved; but how shall I fill up the tedious winter months 
without the recollections of the past, and the anticipations of 
the coming ball? Delightful companions of the full moon— 
blooming evenings of defiance to hail and frost—ye are gone, 
and my solitary hearth must be my solace. 

I shall never forget the night when the seeds of your de- 
struction were first sown. Louisa W. had to call, and I was her 
delighted partner. The eager hands were clapped, the dis- 
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cordant strings were screwing up into tune, and we were de- 
bating with the venerable leader of our country band the rela- 
tive merits of ‘*‘ the Honey-Moon” and ‘* Speed the Plough.” 
With the most correct taste, Louisa had decided for * right 
and left,” a preference to ‘* la poussette,”—we were ready. 
At that instant a handsome officer of dragoons—the coxcomb— 
advanced to Louisa, and in the most humble tone—the puppy— 
ventured to recommend a quadrille. Louisa’s eyes consulted 
mine, and I boldly consulted the leader. [knew the range of 
his acquirements, and | was safe;—we went down with ‘* the 
Honey Moon ;” but the evil was rooted. 

Within a fortnight there was a special meeting of the sub- 
scribers to our assembly-room to discuss an important ques- 
tion. It was convened at the particular desire of a lady of 
fashion, who had become a temporary resident amongst us. 
[ knew there was mischief brooding, and, as | was petulant, 
I staid away. Poor Kit the master of our band, and his faith- 
ful followers, were dismissed after thirty years’ duteous ser- 
vice ; and four fiddlers, from Paine’s I think t] 1ey said, came 
from London by the coach—fine-powdered fellows in silk 
stockings—but no more to compare with Kit’s crew for 
strength and untiring execution than a jew’s-harp to a hand 
organ. But they were wonderfully —_— and Louisa, 
seeing that I would not sanction them, recommended me to 
take lessons. I would as soon have load to speak High 

Juich. 

They have now gone on for two years with their Quadrilles 
—but I have done with them. I hate their curtsies and their 
bows—their skipping 1 in and their skipping out—their endless 
labyrinths—their barbarous nomenclature. 

Departed wre of the dear country dances of my boyhood, 
to what foreign land are ye fled? Even the shopkeepers of 
M—, who meet every Christ mane at the Hoop and Griflin to 
‘*a ball and supper” have banished you. Are ye gone to thrust 
out waltzes from re ae oe fandangos from Spain—are | ye 
departed to unnationalize other feet, like the detestable 
quadrilies have corrupted ours ? Ah no—ye have not the sub- 
tlety of your hateful rival—like your unhappy countrymen, 
ye must give place to the cuckoo tribe, who drive you from 
your nests. 

It is only twenty years since I learned to dance—ay, sirs, 
under a pupil of the celebrated Vestris—and my knowledge 
has become obsolete. ‘To outlive one’s i friends is the most 
painful feeling in earth’s pilgrimage —and 1 have done this be- 
fore | am grown grey. ‘* The Jolly Young Waterman,” and 
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*“ Money Musk, ” and the *“ Devil among the Tailors,” and 
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‘‘ Drops of Brandy,” and «* Off She Goes,” and «* Mother Casey,” 
and ** Molly put the Kettle on,” and ‘* Lady Montgomery,” are 
with the things before the flood—and ‘* I will weep for them.” 
But I will never abandon my early faith for «* La Poule,” or 
«« L’ Eté,” or—— Psha! I hate myself for knowing even these 
execrable names. I will practise,even with my own chairs, 
‘up the middle and down again, swing corners, hands four, 
and right and left,” till the gout overtakes me—but I will 
never prostitute myself to ‘* dos-a-dos, chassée en avant, ba- 
lancer, tourner les dames, or chaine-An-glatse,’——no, not if 
[ could secure myself an exemption from crutches till my 
eightieth winter. i have too much patriotism in my blood. 

{ am satisfied that my hatred to quadrilles is not a vain ca- 
price, but is founded upon moral and philosophical principles. 
Move is nothing kind, genial, manly, womanly, cheerful, 
ebullient, in the quadrille. lt is a formal and impertinent 
piece of personal display, from beginning to end. It is cold, 
repulsive, artificial ;—it requires practice and skill—it is al- 
together an aifair of the feet and not of the heart. It is un- 
suited to our climate and our habits ;—it Is for a people who 
would corrupt the unconstrained intercourse of our English 
dance into a matter of weg But our country dance was 
made expressly for, if not by, our character. It requires no 
skill but what a good ear and good humour may suppiy ; it 
breaks down the usual cold taleveoures of the sexes into an 
unpresuming and regulated familiarity ; it calls forth all the 
thousand graces of innocent hearts and unclouded. spirits ; 
it ereates an interchange of individual sentiments, In the 
midst of the most cordial sociality. No maiden ever went 
away less innocent in her freest thoughts from a country 
dance, though her fingers had once or twice replied to a 
scarcely perceptible pressure from those of her handsome 
partner. But the balancing and fcoting of the quadrille— 
the display of personal advantages upon the most approved 
system of studied grace—it is altogether an unnatural and 
constrained aflair—and when the simplicity of the heart ts 
fled, its innocence is knocking very hard to be let out. 

A ball supplies the mest exquisite pleasure to youthful and 
unsophisticated minds—and let such enjoy it, in the freshness 
and vivacity of their national dance. uadrilles were made 
for prudes of forty and martinets of fifty. But I may live to 
see a re-action—Quadriiles have des cended to the kitchen;— 
and so Sir Roger de Coverley may again find his true place in 
the drawing-room. 

R. M. 






































Che Troubavour; 


A POEM. 


. CANTO I. 





Le Troubadour 
Brulant d’amour.—French Ballad. 


a 


In sooth it was a glorious day 
For vassal and for lord, 
When Ceeur de Lion had the sway 
In battle and at board. 
He was, indeed, a royal one, 
A Prince of Paladins ; 
Hero of triumph and of tun, 
Of noisy fray and noisy fun, 
Broad shoulders, and broad grins. 
You might have looked from east to west, 
And then from north to south, 
And never found an ampler breast, 
Neyer an ampler mouth, 
A softer tone for lady’s ear, 
A daintier lip for syrup, 
Or a ruder grasp for axe and spear, 
Or a firmer foot in stirrup. | 
A ponderous thing was Richard’s can, 
And so was Richard’s boot, 
And Saracens and liquer ran, 
Where’er he set his foot. 
So fiddling here, and fighting there, 
And murdering time and tune, 
With sturdy limb, and listless air, 
And gauntletted hand, and jewelled hair, 
Half monarch, half buffoon, 
IIe turned away from feast to fray, 
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From quarrelling to quaffing, 
So great in prowess and in pranks, 
So fierce and funny in the rauks, 
That Saladin the Soldan said, 
Whene’er that mad-cap Richard led, 
Alla! he held his breath for dread, 
And burst his sides for laughing! 


At court the humour of a king 
Is always voted “ quite the thing ;” 
Morals and cloaks are loose or laced 
According to the Sovereign’s taste, 
And belles and banquets both are drest 
Just as his majesty thinks best. 
Of course in that delightful age, 
When Richard ruled the roast, 
Cracking of craniums was the rage, 
And beauty was the toast. 
Ay! all was laugh, and life, and love ; 
And lips and shrines were kist ; 
And yows were ventured in the grove, 
And lances in the list ; 
And boys roamed out in sunny weather 
To weave a wreath and rhyme together ; 
While dames, in silence, and in satin, 
Lay listening to the soft French-Latin, 
And flung their sashes and their sighs 


From odour-breathing balconies. 


From those bright days of love and glory, 
I take the hero of my story. 

A wandering Troubadour was he ; 

ite bore a name of high degree, 

And learned betimes to slay and sue, 

As knights of high degree should do. 
While vigour nerved his buoyant arm, 
And youth was his to cheat and charm, 
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Being immensely fond of dancing, 

(nd somewhat given to romancing, 

He roamed about through towers and towns, 
Apostrophizing smiles and frowns, 

Singing sweet staves to beads and bonnets, 
And dying, day-by-day, in sonnets. 
Flippant and fair, and tool enough, 

And careless where he met rebuff, 
Poco-curante in all cases 

Of furious foes, or pretty faces, 

With laughing lip, and jocund eye, 

And studied tear, and practised sigh, 

And ready sword, and ready verse, 

And store of ducats in his purse, 

He sinned few crimes, loved many times, 


And wrote a hundred thousand rhymes! 


Summers twice eight had passed away, 
Since in his nurse’s arms he lay, 
A rosy, roarmg child, 
While all around was noisy mirth, 
And logs blazed up upon the hearth, 
And bonfires on the wild; 
And vassals drank the brown bowl dry, 
And cousins knew “ the mother’s eye,” 
And wrinkled crones spoke prophecy, 
And his brave father smiled. 
Summers twice eight had passed away ; 
His sire’s thin locks grew very gray ; 
He lost his song, and then his shout, 
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And seldom saw his bottle out. 
Then all the menials straight began 
To sorrow for * the poer old man,”’ 

Took thought about his shirts and shoe-ties, 
And pestered him with loves and duties, 
Young Roger laced a crimson row 


Of cushions on his saddle-bow ; 
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Red Wyke at Christmas mingled up 

More sugar in the wassail-cup; 

Fair Margaret laid finer sheets ; 

Fat Catherine served richer sweets ; 

And all, from scullion up to squire, 

Who stirred his cup, or kitchen fire, 
Seemed by their deings to determine 

The knight should ne’er be food for vermin. 
All would not do; the knight grew thinner, 
And loved his bed, and loathed his dinner; 
And when he muttered—“ Becket,—beast, 
Bring me the posset—and a priest,” 
Becket looked grave, and said * good lack!” 
And went to ask the price of black. 


Masses and medicines both were bought, 

Masses and medicines both were nought ; 
Sir Hubert’s race was run; 

As best beseemed a warrior tall, 

lie died within his ancient hall; 

And he was blest by father Paul, 

And buried by his son. 

"Twere long to tell the motley gear, 
That waited on Sir Hubert’s bier ; 

For twenty good miles round, 
Maiden and matron, knave and kniglit, 
All rode or ran to see the sight ; 

Yeomen with horse and hound, 
Gossips in grief and grogram clad, 
Young warriors galioping like mad, 
Priors and pedlars, pigs and pyxes, 
Cooks, choristers, and crucifixes, 

Wild urchins cutting jokes and capers, 
And taper shapes, and shapely tapers. 
The mighty barons of the land 

Brought pain in heart, and four-in-hand ; 
And village maids, with looks of woe, 
Turned out their mourning, and their toe. 
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The bell was rung, the hymn was sung, 
On the oak chest the dust was flung ; 
And then, beneath the chapel-stones, 
With a gilt scutcheon o’er his bones, 
Escaped from feather-beds and fidget, 
Sir Hubert slept with Lady Bridget. 


The mob departed : cold and cloud 

Shed on the vault their icy shroud, 
And night came dark and dreary ; 

But there young Vidal lingered still, 

And kept his fast, and wept his fill, 

Though the wind in the chapel was very chill, 
And Vidal very weary. 

Low moaned the bell ; the torch-light fell 
In fitful and faint flashes ; 

And he lay on the stones, where his father’s bones 
Were mouldering now to ashes, 

And vowed to be, on earth and sea, 
Whatever stars shone o’er him, 

A trusty knight, in love and fight, 
As his father had been betore him. 

Then in the silence of the night 

Passionate grief was his delight ; 

Hie thought of all the brave and fair 

Who slept their shadowy slumber there ; 

And that sweet dotage held him long, 


Ere sorrow found her voice in song. 


It was an ancient thing; a song 

iis heart had sung in other years, 
When boyhood had its idle throng 

Of guiltless smiles, and euileless tears ; 
But never had its music seemed 

So sweet to him, as when to-nignt 
All lorn and lone he kneeled and dreamed, 


belore the taper’s holy liglit, 
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Of many and mysterious things, 

His cradle’s early visitings, 

The melancholy tones, that blest 

The pillow of his sinless rest, 

The melody, whose magic numbers 

Broke in by snatches on his slumbers, 
When earth appeared so brightly dim, 
And all was bliss, and all for him, 

And every sight and every sound 

Had heaven’s own day-light flowing round. 


‘* My mother’s grave, my mother’s grave ! 
Oh ! dreamless is her slumber there, 
And drowsily the banners wave 
O’er her that was so chaste and fair ; 
Yea! love is dead, and memory faded ! 
But when the dew is on the brake, 
And silence sleeps on earth and sea, 
And mourners weep, and ghosts awake, 
Oh! then she cometh back to me, 
In her cold beauty darkly shaded ! 


‘** T cannot guess her face or form ; 
But what to me is form or face? 
I do not ask the weary worm 
To give me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes, or trailing tresses ! 
I only feel that she is here, 
And that we meet, and that we part ; 
And that I drink within mine ear, 
And that [ clasp around my heart, 
Her sweet still voice, and soft caresses ! 


« Not in the waking thought by day, 
Not in the sightless dream by night, 
Do the mild tones and glances play 
Of her who was my cradle’s light! 
Vout. I. Parr Il. S 
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But in some twilight of calm weather, 
She glides, by fancy dimly wrought, 
A glittering cloud, a darkling beam, 
With all the quiet of a thought, 
And all the passion of a dream, 
Linked in a golden spell together !” 


Oh! Vidal’s very soul did weep 
Whene’er that music, like a charm, 

Brought back from their unlistening sleep 
The kissing lip, and clasping arm. 

But quiet tears are worth, to some, 

The richest smiles in Christendom, 

And Vidal, though in folly’s ring 

He seemed so weak and wild a thing, 

Had yet an hour, when none were by, 

For reason’s thought, and passion’s sigh, 

And knew and felt, in heart and brain, 

The Paradise of buried pain ! 


And Vidal rose at break of day, 

And found his heart unbroken ; 
And told his beads, and went away, 

On a steed he had bespoken ; 
His bonnet he drew his eyelids o’er, 

For tears were like to blind him ; 
And he spurred Sir Guy o’er mount and moor, 
With a long dull journey all before, 

And a short gay squire behind him. 
And the neighbourhood much marvel had ; 

And all who saw did say, 
The weather and the roads were bad, 
And either Vidal had run mad, 

Or Guy had run away! 
Oh! when a cheek is to be dried, 

All pharmacy is folly ; 
And Vidal knew, for he had tried, 
There’s nothing like a rattling ride 

For curing melancholy ! 
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Three days he rode all mad and mute ; 
And when the sun did pass, 
Three nights he supt upon dry fruit, 
And slept upon wet grass. 
Beneath an oak, whose hundred years 
Had formed fit shade for talk or tears, 
Cn the fourth day he lay at noon, 
And put his gilt guitar in tune ; 
When suddenly swept by, 
In gold and silver all arrayed, 
A most resplendent cavalcade ; 
Baron and Beauty, Knave and Knight, 
And lips of love, and eyes of light, 
All blended dazzlingly. 
Ay! all the world that day came out, 
With horse and horn, and song and shout ; 
And belles and bouquets gaily bloomed, 
And all were proud, and all perfumed, 
And gallants, as the humour rose, 
Talked any nonsense that they chose, 
And damsels gave the reins for fun 
Alike to palfrey and to pun. 
It chanced no lady had been thrown, 
No heir had cracked his collar-bone, 
So pleasure laughed on every cheek, 
And nought, save saddles, dreamed of pique. 
And brightest of that brilliant train, 
With jewelled bit, and gilded rein, 
And poramel clothed in gorgeous netting, 
And courser daintily curvetting, 
Girt round with gallant Cavaliers, 
Some deep in love, and some in years, 
Half exquisites and half absurds, 
All babbling of their beasts and birds, 
Quite tired of trumpeting and talking, 
The Baroness returned from hawking. 


The lady halted ; well she might ; 


For Vidal was so fair, 
S 2 
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You would have thought some God of light 
Had walked to take the air ; 

Bare were both his delicate hands, 
And the hue on his cheek was high, 

As woman’s when she understands 
Her first fond lover’s sigh ; 

And desolate very, and very dumb, 
And rolling his eyes of blue, 

And rubbing his forehead, and biting his thumb, 
As lyrists and lovers do, 

Like Queen Titania’s darling pet, 
Or Oberon’s wickedest elf, 

He lay beside a rivulet, 
And looked beside himself: 

And Belles full blown, and Beaux full drest, 
Stood there with smirk and smile, 

And many a finger, and many a jest, 
Were pointed all the while. 


Then Vidal came, and bent his knees 
Before the lady there, 

And raised his bonnet, that the breeze 
Might trifle with his hair ; 

And said, he was a nameless youth, 

Had learned betimes to tell the truth, 

Could greet a friend, and grasp a foe, 

Could take a jest, and give a blow, 

Had no idea of false pretences, 

Had lost his father, and his senses, 

Was travelling over land and sea, 

Armed with guitar and gallantry ; 

And if her will found aught of pleasure 

In trifling soul, and tinkling measure, 

He prayed that she would call her own 

His every thought, and every tone. 


‘** Bonne grace, good Mary, and sweet St. John!” 
That haughty dame did say; 
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‘“ A goodly quarry I have won, 
In this our sport to-day! 
A precious page is this of mine, 
To carve my meat, and pour my wine, 
To loose my greyhound’s ringing chain, 
And hold my palfrey’s gaudy rein, 
And tell strange tales of moody sprites, 
Around the hearth, on winter nights, 
Marry! a wilful look, and wild ! 
But we shall tame the wayward child, 
And dress his roving locks demurely, | 
And tie his jesses on securely.” | 





She took from out her garments’ fold 
A dazzling gaud of twisted gold ; 
She raised him from his knee ; 
The diamond cross she gravely kist, 
And twined the links around his wrist 
With such fine witchery, 
That there he kneeled, and met her glance 
In silence and a moveless trance, 
And saw no sight, and heard no sound, 
And knew himself more firmly bound 
Than if a hundred weight of steel 
Had fettered him from head to heel! 





And from that moment Vidal gave 
His childish fancy up, 

Became her most peculiar slave, 

And wore her scarf, and whipped her knave, 
| And filled her silver cup. 
| She was a widow: on this earth 
| It seemed her only task was mirth; 
She had no nerves and no sensations, 
No troubling friends nor poor relations; 
| No gnawing grief to feel a care for, 

No living soul to breathe a prayer for. 

Ten years ago her lord and master 

Hlad chanced upon a sad disaster ; 
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One night his servants found him lying 
Speechless and senseless, dead or dying, 
With shivered sword and dabbled crest, 
And a small poniard in his breast, 

And nothing further to supply 

The slightest hint of how or why. 

As usual, in such horrid cases, 

The men made oath, the maids made faces; 
All thought it most immensely funny 

The murderer should have left the money, 
And showed suspicions in dumb crambo, 
And buried him with fear and flambeau. 


Clotilda shrieked and swooned, of course, 
Grew very ill, and very hoarse, 

Put on a veil, put off a rout, 

Turned all her cooks and courtiers out, 
And lived two years on water-gruel, 

And drank no wine, and used no fuel. 

At last, when all the world had seen 
How very virtuous she had been, 

She left her chamber, dried her tears, 
Kept open house for Cavaliers, 

New furnished all the cob-webbed rooms, 
And burned a fortune in perfumes. 

She had seen six-and-thirty springs, 
And still her blood’s warm wanderings 
Told tales in every throbbing vein 

Of youth’s high hope, and passion’s reign, 
And dreams, from which that lady’s heart 
Had parted, or had seemed to part. 

She had no wiles from cunning France, 
Too cold to sing, too tall to dance ; 

But yet, where’er her footsteps went, 
She was the Queen of Merriment, 

She called the quickest at the table, 

For Courcy’s song, or Comine’s fable, 
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Bade Barons quarrel for her glove, 

And talked with Squires of ladie-love, 
And hawked and hunted in all weathers, 
And stood six feet,—including feathers. 


Her suitors, men of swords and banners, 
Were very guarded in their manners, 
And e’en when heated by the jorum 
Knew the strict limits of decorum. 
Well had Clotilda learned the glance 
That checks a lover’s first advance ; 

That brow to her was given 
That chills presumption in its birth, 
And mars the madness of our mirth, 
And wakes the reptile of the earth 

From the vision he hath of Heaven. 
And yet for Vidal she could find 
No word or look that was not kind, 
With him she walked in shine or shower, 
And quite forgot the dinner hour, 
And gazed upon him, till he smiled, 
As doth a mother on a child. 
Oh! when was dream so purely dreamed ! 
A mother and a child they seemed: | 
| In warmer guise he loved her not ;— | 
| And if, beneath the stars and moon, 
| He lingered in some lonely spot : 

To play her fond and favourite tune, | 
And if he fed her petted mare, 
And made acquaintance with her bear, 

| And kissed her hand whene’er she gave it, 
| And kneeled him down, sometimes, to crave it, 
‘Twas partly pride, and partly jest, 

And partly ’twas a boyish whim, 
And that he liked to see the rest 

Look angrily on her and him. 
And that in short, he was a boy, 











And doted on his last new toy. 
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It chanced that late, one summer’s gloaming, 
The lady and the youth were roaming, 

In converse cluse of those and these, 
Beneath a long arcade of trees. 

Tall trunks stood up on left and right, 

Like columns in the gloom of night, 
Breezeless and voiceless; and on high, 

Where those eternal pillars ended, 

The silent boughs so closely blended 
Their mirk, unstirring majesty, | 
That superstition well might run 
To wander there from twelve to one, 

And call strange shapes from heaven or hell 
Of cowl and candle, book and bell, 

And kneel as in the vaulted aisle 

Of some time-honoured Gothic pile, 

To pay her weary worship there 

Of counted beads, and pattered prayer. 








Clotilda had, for once, the vapours, 

And when the stars lit up their tapers, 

She said that she was very weary— 

She liked the place, it was so dreary,— 

The dew was down on grass and flower, | 
"Twas very wet,—’twas very wrong,— 

But she mus¢ rest for half an hour, | 
And listen to another song. 


Then many a tale did Vidal tell 

Of warrior’s spear, and wizard’s spell ; 
How that Sir Brian le Bleu had been | 
Cup-bearer to a fairy queen ; 

And how that a hundred years did pass, 
And left his brow as smooth as glass ; 
Time on his form marked no decay, 

He stole not a single charm away, 
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He could not blight 
That eye of light, 
Nor turn those raven ringlets gray. 


But Brian’s love for a mortal maid, 
Was written and read in a magic sign, 
When Brian slipped on the moonlight glade, 
And spilled the fairy’s odorous wine ; 
And she dipped her fingers in the can, 





| And sprinkled him with seven sprinkles, 
And he went from her presence a weary man, 
A withering lump of rheum and wrinkles. 


And how that Satan made a bond 
With Armonell of Trebizond,— 
A bond that was written at first in tears, 





And torn at last in laughter,— 
To be his slave for a thousand years, 
And his sovereign ever after. 


And oh! those years, they fleeted fast, 
And a single year remained at last, 
A year for crouching and for crying, 

| Between his frolic and his frying. 


| “ Toil yet another toil,” quoth he, 
| ‘“* Or else thy prey I will not be, 
Come hither, come hither, servant mine, 
And call me back 
The faded track 
Of years nine hundred and ninety-nine!” 
And Satan hied to his home again 
On the wings of a blasting hurricane, 
And left old Armonell to die, 
And sleep in the odour of sanctity. 





In mockery of the Minstrel’s skill 
The Lady’s brow grew darker still ; 
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She trembled as she lay, 
And o’er her face, like fitful flame, 
The feverish colour went and came, 
And, in the pauses of the tune, 
Her black eyes stared upon the Moon 
With an unearthly ray. 


“‘ Good Vidal,’’—as she spoke she leant 
So wildly o’er the instrument 
That wondering Vidal started back, 
For fear the strings should go to wrack,— 
‘‘ Good Vidal, I have read and heard 
Of many a haunted heath and dell, 
Where potency of wand or word, 
Or chanted rhyme, or written spell, 
Hath burst, in such an hour as this, 
The cerements of the rotting tomb, 
And waked from woe, or torn from bliss, 
The heritors of chill and gloom, 
Until they walked upon the earth, 
Unshrouded, in a ghastly mirth, 
And frightened men with soundless cries, 
And hueless cheeks, and rayless eyes. 
Such power there is !—if such be thine, 
Why, make to-night that sound or sign ; 
And while the vapoury sky looks mirk 
In horror at our midnight work, 
We two will sit on two green knolls, 
And jest with unembodied souls, 
And mock at every moody sprite 
That wanders from his bed to-night.” 


The boy jumped up in vast surprise, 
And rubbed his forehead and his eyes, 
And quite unable to reflect 

Made answer much to this effect: 

‘“ Lady !—the saints befriend a sinner ! 
Lady !~~she drank too much at dinner ! 
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I know a rhyme, and—zhosts forsooth! 
I used to sing it in my youth; 


Twas taught me,—curse my foolish vanity! 


By an old wizard,—stark insanity! 
Who came from Tunis,—’tis the hock! 
At a great age and—twelve o'clock ! 
He wore,—Oh Lord !—a painted girdle, 
For which they burnt him on a hurdle ; 
He had a charm, but—what the deuce! 
It was’nt of the slightest use ; 

There’s not a single ghost that cares 
For 
And then again he sate him down, 
For fiercer fell Clotilda’s frown, 
And played, abominably ill, 

And horribly against his will. 





mercy on me! how she stares!” 


‘“‘ Spirits, that walk and wail to-night, 
I feel, I feel that ye are near ; 
There is a mist upon my sight, 
There is a murmur in mine ear, 
And a dark, dark dread 
Of the lonely dead, 


Creeps through the whispering atmosphere! 


‘Ve hover o’er the hoary trees, 








And the old oaks stand bereft and bare ; 


Ye hover o’er the moonlight seas, 


And the tall masts rot in the poisoned air ; 


Ye vaze on the gate 
D D 
Of earthly state, 


And the ban-dog shivers in silence there, 


‘Come hither to me upon your cloud, 
And tell me of your bliss or pain, 
And let me see your shadowy shroud, 
And colourless lip, and bloodless vein ; 
Where do ye dwell, 
In heaven or hell, 
And why do ye wander on earth again ? 
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‘« Tell to me where and how ye died, 
Fell ye in darkness, or fell ye in day, 





On lorn hill-side, or roaring tide, 
In gorgeous feast, or rushing fray ? 
By bow] or blow, 
From friend or foe, 
Hurried your angry souls away ? 


‘* Mute ye come, and mute ye pass, 
Your tale untold, your shrift unshriven ; 





But ye have blighted the pale grass, 
And scared the ghastly stars from heaven ; 
And guilt hath known 
Your voiceless moan, 
And felt that the blood is unforgiven !” 


He paused ; for silently and slow 
The lady left his side ; 

It seemed her blood had ceased to flow, 

For her cheek was as white as the morning snow, 
And the light of her eyes had died. 

She gazed upon some form of fright,— 


But it was not seen of Vidal’s sight ; 

She drank some sound of hate or fear,— 

But it was not heard of Vidal’s ear; 

‘* Look ! look !” she said; and Vidal spoke— 
‘Why! zounds! it’s nothing but an oak!” 


“ Valence !’’ she muttered, ‘‘ I will rise; 

Ay! turn not those dead orbs on mine ; 
Fearless to-night are these worn eyes, 

And nerveless is that arm of thine. 
Thrice hast thou fleeted o’er my path ; 

And I would hear thy dull lips say, 
Is it in sorrow, or in wrath, 

That thou dost haunt my lonely way ? 
Ay! frown not! heaven may blast me now, 





In this dark hour, in this cold spot ; 
And then—I can but be as thou, 
And hate thee still, and fear thee not!” 
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She strode two steps, and stretched her hand, 
In attitude of stern command ; 

The tremor of her voice and tread 

Had more of passion than of dread, 

The net had parted from her hair, 

The locks fell down in the powerless air, 
Her frame with strange convulsion rocked,— 
And Vidal was intensely shocked. 


The lady drew a long low sigh 
As if some voice had made reply, 
Though Vidal could not catch a word, 
And thought it horribly absurd. 
‘* Remember it ?—avenging power ! 

I ask no word, I need no sign, 
To teach me of that withering hour, 

That linked this wasted hand in thine! 
He was not there !—I deemed him slain ;— 
And thine the guilt,—and mine the pain! 
There are memorials of that day 
Which time shall never blot away, 
Unhecded prayer, unpardoned sin, 
And smiles without, and flames within, 
And broken heart, and ruined fame, 
And glutted hate, and dreaded shame, 
And late remorse, and dreams, and fears, 
And bitter and enduring tears!” 


She listened there another space, 
And stirred no feature of her face, 
Though big drops, ere she spoke again, 
Fell from her clammy brow like rain: 
At last she glanced a wilder stare, 
And stamped her foot, and tore her hair, 
‘* False fiend! thou liest, thou hast lied! 
Ile was, what thou couldst never be,— 
Tn anguish true, in danger tried,— 
Their friend to all.—my God to me! 
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He loved,—as thou couldst never love,— 
Long years,—and not, till then, in guilt; 
Nay! point not to the wailing grove, 
I know by whom the blood was spilt, 
I saw the tomb, and heard the knell, 
And life to me was lorn and blighted, 
He died,—and vengeance watches well! 
He died,—and thou wert well requited !” 


Again she listened ;—full five score 

You might have counted duly o’er,— 

And then she laughed; so fierce and shrill 
That laughter echoed o’er the hill, 

That Vidal deemed the very ground 

Did shake at its unea’thly sound. 

‘‘T do not tremble! be it so !— 

Or here, or there! in bliss or woe!— 
Yea! let it be! and we will meet, 
Where never ” and at Vidal’s feet 
She sank, as senseless and as cold 

As if her death were two days old, 
And Vidal, who an hour before 

Had voted it a horrid bore, 

His silken sash with speed unlaced, 

And bound it round her neck and waist, 
And bore her to her castle-gate, 





And never stopped to rest or bait, 
Speeding as swiftly on his track 
As if nine fiends were at his back. 


Then rose from fifty furious lungs 

A Babel of discordant tongues. 

* Jesu! the Baroness is dead !— 
Should’nt her Ladyship be bled ?— 

Iler fingers are as cold as stone!— 
And look how white her lips are grown ! 
A dreadful thing for all who love her! 





’Tis ten to one she won’t recover! 
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Ten? 


Ten rogues against one honest man !-— 


did you ever, Mrs. Anne? 





How master Vidal must have fought ! 

It’s what I never should have thought; 
He seems the sickliest thing alive ;— 
They say he killed and wounded five !— 
Is master Vidal killed or wounded ? 

I trust the story is unfounded !— 

I saw him on his legs just now,— 

What! sawed his legs off? well, I vow— 


Peace, babbler, peace! you see you’ve shocked her! 


Help! ho!—cold water for the Doctor! 
Her eyes are open !—how they blink! 
Why, Doctor, do you really think, 
My Lord, we never think at all ; 
I'll trouble you to clear the Hall, 
And check all tendency to riot, 
And keep the Castle very quiet ; 
Let none but little Bertha stay ; 





And,—try to keep the Friar away !” 

Poor Vidal, who, amid the rout, 

Had crept in cautious silence out, 

Reeled to his chamber in the staggers, 

And thought of home, and dreamed of daggers. 


Day dawned ; the Baroness was able 

To beam upon the breakfast table, 

As well as could be well expected, 

Before the guests were half collected. 

‘A fainting fit ;—a thing of course ;— 

In sooth it might have ended worse ; 
Exceedingly obliged to Vidal ;— 

Pray, had the groom repaired her bridle? 
She walked too late ;—it was a warning; 
And,—who was for the chase this morning ?” 


Days past, and weeks: Clotilda’s mien 
Was gay as it before had been, 
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And only once or twice her glance 
Fell darkly on his countenance, 
And gazed into his eyes of blue, 
As if she read his young heart through. 
At length she mildly hinted,—“ Surely 
** Vidal was looking very poorly,— 
He never talked,—had parted quite 
With spirits, and with appetite,— 
She thought he wanted change of air, 
It was a shame to keep him there,— 
She had remarked the change with sorrow, 
And,—— well, he should set out to-morrow.” 
The morrow came, ’twas glorious weather, 
And all the household flocked together 
To hold his stirrup and his rein, 
And say, ‘‘ Heaven speed!” with might and main. 
Clotilda only said ‘ Farewell!” 

And gave her hand to kiss and clasp ; 
He thought it trembled, as it fell 

In silence from his lip and grasp, 
And yet upon her cheek and brow 
There dwelt no fiush of passion now; 
Only the kind regret was there 
Which severed friends at parting wear, 
And the sad smile and glistening eye 
Seemed nought to shun, and nought defy. 


“ Farewell!” she said, and so departed ; 
And Vidal from his reverie started, 

And blessed his soul, and cleared his throat, 
And crossed his forehead,—and the moat. 


END OF CANTO I. 
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CRUMBS OF CRITICISM. 





“ A marvel itis to think, Swertha, how few real judicious men are left in this 
land. 1 ken few of consequence hereabouts, (excepting always myself, and 
may be you, Swertha,) but what may, in some sense or other, be called a 
fule.”’—PirRaTe£, Vol. [1], p. 278. 





On THE Puays or Sir Joun SuckiinaG. 


Have you read the plays of Sir John Suckling, reader? If 
not, we recommend you by all means to postpone the perusal 
till you have finished Quentin Durward, and the present num- 
ber of the Quarterly Magazine ; or rather to adjourn it sine 
die: unless you are a reader of old books in the abstract, or 
are actuated by the ambition of doing what nobody within 
fifteen miles of you has done: otherwise, ten to one but you 
will find yourself in the condition of a prim critic in — ’s 
Weekly, who declared that he found it utterly impossible 
to get through them; just as Dr. Johnson said long ago 
of Thomson’s Liberty. We are not gifted with more than 
the ordinary critical stock of patience, and yet we ma- 
naged to perform the feat, at the expense of much less 
snuff than Lord Chesterfield bestowed on the six latter books 
of the Aineid. We have no reason to assign for this rash 
act. It was one of the things which people undertake with- 
out any assignable motive, and finish because it would be a 
pity not to complete what they have begun; not but we 
might have been worse employed. We might have been 
idling on our sofa under the intluence of the xuzvorregu arasroces, 
or chopping logic with a spinster of the same hue; we might 
have been imbibing the latest tirade against kings and 
priests in the Morning Chronicle, or listening with lulled 
senses to the Courier’s soporific purr of unvaried acqui- 
escence in things established; we might have been washing 
down the newest rifacciamento of the quarterly jokes upon 
Hazlitt, with the fifth dilution of our evening tea pot; we 
might have been reading Tom and Jerry, or the Scottish 
Chiefs, or the article on Nightingales in the Classical Journal, 
or a great many other things, all and each worse than reading 
Sir John Suckli ling’s plays. It is true, that these pieces are 
not very dramatic ; that the composition is In most parts 
incorrect : that there are no original characters in them—no 
artifices of plot—few striking situations—very little scepti- 
cism—hardly any misanthropy—and not a word of destiny. 
Still they are not to be sneered at, at least in these days. 
They are more moral than Bertram, more poetical than Don 
Carlos, more original than Werner, more unaffected than 

Vout. L Parr I, T 
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Mirandola, more animated than the Martyr of Antioch, and 
written in better verse than Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. It is 
true, they are intelligible throughout ; but this is no more 
than may be said of Halidon Hill, and other compositions, 
which are nevertheless read. Still they are not suited to the 
taste of the age. ‘They are too antiquated—too tramontane 
in their subjects—too gross (see ourselves on Adam Blair, and 
Gerard Montgomery on ourselves)—above all, they are a 
creat deal too loyal. There is likewise a patchy choppiness 
in the disposition of the scenes (to use the words of Leigh 
Hunt’s happiest imitator) which tears the interest into mere 
shreds. ‘The plays before us are, in fact, neither more nor 
less than a series of brisk dialogues, carried on amidst an 
infinity of bustle and intrigue, between heroes of the Red- 
mond O’Neale stamp, and pretty, meek-eyed, obliging young 
ladies, with knaves and fools conformable ; for none of whom 
do we (the present writer) care three pages of the Old 
Monthly Magazine. They are made up of fighting, kissing, 
drinking, plotting, hoaxing, and controversies on politics onl 
Platonic love. Suckling’ s animal spirits were his Muse, and 
his writings are full of mirth and aimless jollity even to over- 
flowing. Of Suckling’s character as a poet, however, a con- 
genial spirit has already said better things than we are 
ever likely to say: and our purpose is not so much to criti- 
cise as to extract a few of the passages, sententious, fanciful, 
or impassioned, which appeared to us in the perusal calcu- 
lated to minister delight or edification. Proceed we therefore 
to business, with Lady Mary’s leave; first warning the reader 
not to stumble against the versification, which we fear in 
some parts must appear intolerably rugged, even to those 
who have read Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes. 
An ambitious Court-intriguer thus soliloquizes : 


Ambition seems all things, and yet is none, 
But in disguise stalks to opinion, 

And fools it into faith, for every thing. 

*Tis not with the ase ending to a throne 
As ‘tis with stairs and steps, that are the same; 
For to a crown each humour’s a degree, 

And as men change and differ, so must we. 
The name of virtue duth the people please, 
Not for their love to virtue, but their ease: 
And parrot rumour [ that tale have taught. 

sv making love [ hold the women’s grace : 
“Nis the court double- key, and entrance vets 
To all the little plots. The fiery spirits 

My love to arms hath drawn into my faction ; 
All but the minion of the time is mine, 
And he shall be, or shall not be at all. 
He that beholds a wing in pieces torn, 
And knows not that to heaven it once did bear 
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The high-flown and self-lessening bird, will think, 
And eail them, idle subiects of the wind: 

When he that has the skill to imp and bind 
These in right places, will the truth discover, 
That borrow'd instruments do oft cony ey 

The soul to her propos'd intents. 





A pair of disappointed courtiers philosophize as follows : 


Brennoralt, I say, the Court is but a narrow circuit, 
Though something elevate above the common ; 
A kind of ant’s nest in the great wild field, 
O'ercharged with multitudes of quick inhabitants, 
Who still are miserably busied to get in 
What the loose foot of prodigality 
As fast does throw abroad. 








Doran, Gvod ; 
A most eternal place of low affronts, 
And then as low submissions. 


Bren. Right; 
High cowards in rev enges 'mong'st themselves, 


| And only valiant w hen ‘ they mischief others. 


Dor. Stars, that would have no name, 
But for the ills they threaten in conjunction. 


Bren. <A race of- 








(Here Julia Vernon began to shew unequivocal symptoms 
of weariness; and Clara Howard hung her lovely little head, 
like a rose-de-Meaux in a bower: we therefore skipped the 


| remainder of this extract.) 
A lover is approaching the retirement of his mistress : 


| Softly, as death itself comes on, 

| When it doth steal aw ay the sick man's breath 
And standers-by perceive it not, 

Have [ tred the way unto these lodgings. 

How wisely do the powers 

That give us happiness, order it ! 

Sending us still fears to bound our joys, 

Which else would overflow and lose themselves. 
See where slie sits, 

Like day retir'd into another world. 

Dear Mine! where all the beauty man admires 
In scattered pieces, does united lie ; 

Where sense does feast, and yet where sweet desire 
Lives in its longing, like a miser's eye, 

That never knew, nor saw satiety ; 

Tell me, by what approaches must F come 

T'o take in what remains of my felicity ? 


We shall string a few more pearls together at random. 





Leave me; for to a soul so out of tune 
As mine is now, nothing is harmony ; 
When once the mainspring, Hope, is fall'n into 
Disorder, no wonder if the lesser wheels, 
T 2 
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Desire and Joy, stand still: my thoughts, like bees 
When they have lust their king, 

Wander confusedly up and down, 

And settle no where. 





Could T but call thee back as easily now! 
But that’s a subject for our tears, not hopes. 
There is no piecing tulips to their stalks, 
When they are once divore’d by a rude hand ; 
All we can do is to preserve in water 

A little lite, and give by courteous art 
What scanted nature wants commission for. 
That thou shalt have ; for to thy memory 
Such tribute of moist sorrow will I pay, 

So purified by love, that on thy grave 
Nothing shall grow but violets and primroses, 
Of which too, some shall be 

Of the mysterious number, so that men shal! 
Come thither not as to a tomb, but to an oracle. 





What a strange glass they have shown me now myself in! 
Our sins, like to our shadows, 

When our day is in its glory scarce appear, 

Towards our evening how great and monstrous 

They are! 


The dialogue which follows is a little out of Sir John’s 
way, and very pretty. 


Orsabrin. Keep off, keep off, thou brighter excellence, 


Thou fair divinity ; if thou coin’st near, 

I shall grow saucy in desire again, 

And entertain bold hopes, which will but draw 
More and fresh punisiiment upvn me. 


Reginella, Isee y' are angry, Sir; 
But if you kill me too, I meant no ill; 
That which brought me hither, 
Was a desire [ have to be with you, 
Rather than those [ live with ; this is all, 
Believ't. 
Ors. With me? Ohthou kind Innocence! 
Witness all that punish falsehood, 
That L could live with thee, 
Ev'n in this dark and narrow prison, 
And think all happiness confin’d within the walls! 
Oh, hadst thou but as much of love as I! 


Ree. Oflove! what's that ? 


9 
Ors. Why, ‘tis a thing that’s had before ‘tis known ; 
A rentie flame that steals into a heart, 
And makes it like one ubje ct so, that it scarce cares 
For auy other delights, when that is pres sent 
And is in pain when ‘t's gone; thinks of th: ut alone, 
And: quarre!s with all other thoughts that would 
Intrude, and so divert it. 


usual 
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Reg. Ufthis be love, sure I have some of it. 
It is no ill thing, is it, sir? 

Ors. Oh most divine ! 

‘he best of all the rods strangely abound in ‘t, 
And mortals could not live w ithout it; itis 
The soul of virtue, and the life of life. 


Reg. Sure I should learn it, sir, if you would teach it. 
Ors. Alas, thou taught'st it me ; 
It came with looking thus. 
(They gaze upon one another.) 








Moore (whose graceful footmarks may be traced throughout 
all the amatory poets of this period) is evidently familiar with 


Suckling. 


A princely gift, sir—but it comes too late ; 

Like sunbeams on the blasted blossoms, do 

Your favours fall ; you should have giv en me this 

When ‘twould have rais’d me in men’s thoughts, and made 
Me equal to Francelia’s love ; [ have 

No end, since she is not. 





She's gone— 
She's cone! Life like a dial’s hand hath stolen 
From me the fair figure ere it was perceiv'd. 
What will become of me 2—T'oo late, too late 
Y’ are come ; you may persuade wild birds, that wing 
The air, into a cage, as soon as call 
Her w andering spirit back.— 
It (her lip) keeps a sweetness yet, 
| As stills from roses, when the flowers are gone. 


One more extract, and we have done. Two young ladies 
are both enamoured of the same object, who is supposed dead. 





slush not, Orithie ; ‘tis a sin to blush 
For loving him, though none at all to love him. 
I can admit of rivalship without 
A jealousy: nay shall be glad of it ; 
We two will sit, and think, and think, and sigh, 
And sigh, and talk of love—and of Thersames. 
Thou shalt be praising of his wit, while I 
Admire he governs it so well ; 
Like this thing said thus, th’ other thing thus dene, 
And in goud language him for these adore, 
While [ want words to do “t, yet do it more, 
Thus will we do, till death itself shall us 
Divide, and then whose fate ‘t shall be to die 
First of the two, by legacy shall all 
Her love bequeath, and give the stock to her 
That shall survive ; for no one stock can serve 


T'v love Thersamnes so as he'll deserve. 





i. OH. 
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—SS—S—————— 


‘“*Limagination grossit souvent les plus petits phjets par une estimation fan- 
tastique jusqu’a remplir notre ame.”—PrnseEs DE PASCAL. 





“ } have spent all my golden time, 
in writing many a loving rime ; 
I have consumed all my “youth” 
In vowing of my faith and trueth; 
O willow, willow, willow tree, 
Yet can I not beleeved bee.”—OLp Batap. 





‘‘ Do you take trifle?” said Lady Olivia to my poor friend 
Halloran. 

‘*No, Ma’am, I am reading philosophy,” said Halloran ; 
waking from a fit of abstraction, with about as much con- 
sciousness and perception as exists in a petrified oyster, or an 
alderman dying of a surfeit.—Halloran is a fool. 

A trifle is the one good thing, the sole and surpassing en- 
joyment. He only is happy who can fix his thoughts, and his 
hopes, and his feelings, and his affections, upon those fickle 
and fading pleasures, which are tenderly cherished and easily 
forgotten, alike acute in their excitement and brief in their 
recret. Trifles constitute my summum bonum. Sages may 
crush them with the heavy train of argument and syllogism ; 
schoolboys may assail them with the light artillery of essay 
and of theme; members of parliament may ioath, doctors of 
divinity may contemn:—bag wigs and big wigs, blue devils 
and blue stockings, sophistry and sermons, reasonings and 
wrinkles, Solon, Thales, Newton’s Principia, Mr. Walker’s 
Eidouranion, the King’s bench, the bench of Bishops all 
these are serious antagonists; very serious!—but I care not; 
I defy them; | dote upon trifles; and my name is Vyvyan 
Joyeuse, and my motto is ‘ Vive Ja Bagatelle.’ 

There are many persons who while they have a tolerable 
taste for the frivolous, yet profess remorse and penitence for 
their indulgence of it; and continually court and embrace new 
day -dreams, while they shrink from the retrospect of those 
which have already faded. Peace be to their everlasting 
laments, and their ever-broken resclutions! Your true trifler, ; 
meaning your humble servant, is a being of a very different 
order. The luxury which I renew in the recollection of the 
past, is equal to that which I feel in the enjoyment of the 
present, or create in the anticipation of the future. I love to 
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count and recount every treasure I have flung away, every 
bubble I haye broken; I love to dream again the dreams of 
my boyhood, and to see the visions of departed pleasures 
flitting like Ossian’s ghosts around me, ‘* with stars dim 
twinkling through their forms.” I look back with delight to 
a youth which has been idled away, to tastes which have been 
perverted, fo talents which have been misemployed; and while 
in imagination | wander back through the haunts of my old 
idlesse, for all the learning of a Greek professor, for all the 
morality of Sir John Sewell, | would not lose one single point 
of that which has been ridiculous and grotesque, nor one 
single tint of that which has been beautiful and beloved. 

Moralists and misanthropists, maidens with starched morals 
and matrons with starched frills, ancient adorers of bohea and 
scandal, venerable votaries of whispering and of whist, learned 
professors of the compassionate sneer and the innocent 
inuendo, eternal pillars of gravity and good order, of stupidity 
and decorum, come not near me with your spare and spec- 
tacled features, your candid and considerate criticism. In 
you I have no hope, in me you have no interest. I am to 
speak of stories you will not believe, of beings you cannot 
love ; of foibles for which you have no compassion, of feel- 
ings in which you have no share. 

Fortunate and unfortunate couples, belles in silks and 
beaux in sentimentals, ye who have wept and sighed, ye who 
have been wept for and sighed for, victims of vapours and 
coiners of vows, makers and marrers of intrigue, readers and 
writers of songs, come to me with your attention and your 
salts, your sympathy and your cambric; your griefs, your 
raptures, your anxieties, all have been mine; I know your 
blushing and your paleness, your self-deceiving and your self- 
tormenting, 








‘*so com’é inconstanta e vaga 
Timida, ardita vita degli amanti, 
Chun poco dolce molto amaro appoggia ; 
E soi costumi, e i lor sospiri, e i canti 
E’l parlar rotto, e'] subito silenzio, 
E’] brevissimo riso, e i lunghi pianti; 
E qual é ‘1 mel temprato con lassenzio.” 


All these things are so beautiful in Italian! but I need not 
have borrowed a syllable from Petrarch, for shapes ot shadowy 
beauty, smiles of cherished loveliness, glances of reviving 
lustre, are coming in the mist of memory around me! J am 
Writing ‘an ower true tale!’ 

I never fell seriously in love till I was seventeen. Long 
before that period I had learned to talk nonsense and tell lies, 
and had established the important points that a delicate figure 
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is equivalent to a thousand pounds, a pretty mouth .better 
than the bank of England, and a pair of bright eyes worth all 
Mexico. But at seventeen a more intricate branch of study 
awaited me. 

I was lounging away my June at a pretty village in Kent, 
with little occupation beyond my own meditations, and no 
company but my horse and dogs. My sisters were both in 
the south of France; and my uncle, at whose seat I had 
pitched my camp, was attending to the interests of his con- 
stituents and the wishes of his patron in Parliament. I began 
after the lapse of a week to be immensely bored; I felt’a con- 
siderable dislike of an agricultural life, and an incipient incli- 
nation for laudanum. I took to playing backgammon with 
the rector. He was more than a match for me, and used 
to grow most unclerically hot when the dice, as was their 
duty, befriended the weaker side. At last, at the conclusion 
of avery long hit, which had kept Mrs. Penn’s tea waiting 
full an hour, my worthy and wigged friend flung deuce-ace 
three times in succession, put the board in the fire, over- 
turned Mrs. Penn’s best china, and hurried to his study to 
compose a sermon on patience. 

Then [ took up reading. My uncle had a delightful library 
where a reasonable man might have lived and died. But I 
confess I never could endure along hour of lonely reading. 
It is a very pretty thing to take down a volume of Tasso or 
Racine, and study accent and cadence for the benefit of half 
a dozen listening belles, all dividing their attention between 
the work and the work-basket, their feelings and their fiounces, 
their tears and their trimmings, with becoming and laudable 
perseverance. It is a far prettier thing to read Petrarch or 
Rousseau with a single companion, in some sheltered spot so 
full of passion and of beauty that you may sit whole days in 
its fragrance and dream of Laura and Julie. If these are out 
of the way, it is endurable to be tied down to the moth-eaten 
marvels of antiquity, poring to-day that you may pore again 
to-morrow, and labouring for the nine days’ wonder of some 
temporary distinction, with an ambition which is almost 
frenzy, and an emulation which speaks the language of ani- 
mosity. But to sit down to a novel ora philosopher, with no 
companion to participate in the one and no object to 
reward the toil, this indeed oh! I never could endure a 
long hour of lonely reading; and so I deserted Sir Roger’s 
library, and left his Marmontel and his Aristotle to the slum- 
bers from which I had unthinkingly awakened them. 

At last I was roused from a state of most Persian torpor by 
a note from an old lady, whose hali, for so an indifferent coun- 
try-house was by courtesy denominated, stood at the distance 
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of afew miles. She was about to give a ball. Sucha thing 
had not been seen for ten years within ten miles of us. From 
the sensation produced by the intimation you might have 
deemed the world at an end. Prayers and entreaties were 
offered up to all the guardians and all the milliners; and the 
old gentlemen rose in a passion, and the old lace rose in price. 
Everything was everywhere in a flurry; kitchen, and parlour, 
and boudoir, and garret,—Babel all! Ackermann’s Fashion- 
able Repository, the Ladies’ Magazine, the New Pocket-book, 
all these, and all other publications whose frontispieces pre- 
sented the ‘ fashions for 1817,’ personified ina thin lady with 
kid gloves and a formidable obliquity of vision, were in earnest 
and immediate requisition. Needles and pins were flying 
right and left; dinner was ill drest that dancers might be well 
dressed ; mutton was marred that misses might be married. 
There was not a schoolboy who did not cut Homer and capers ; 
nor a boarding-school beauty who did not try on a score of 
dancing shoes, and talk for a fortnight of Angiolini. Every 
occupation was laid down, every carpet was taken up; every 
combination of hands-a-cross and down the middle was com- 
mitted most laudably to memory; and nothing was talked, 

nothing was meditated, nothing was dreamed, but love and 
romance, fiddles and flirtation, warm negus and handsome 
partners, dyed feathers and chalked floors. 

In all the pride and condescension of aninmate of Grosvenor 
Square, I looked upon Lady Motley’s *‘ At Home.’ ‘* Yes,” 
I said, flinging away ‘the card with a tragedy twist of the 
fingers,—‘* yes: I will be there. For one evening I will en- 
counter the tedium and the taste of a village ball. For one 
evening I will doom myself to figures that are out of date, and 
fiddles that are out of tune; dowagers who make embroidery 
by wholesale, and demoiselles who make conquests by profes- 
sion: for one evening I will endure the inquiries about Al- 
mack’s and St. Paul’s, the tales of the weddings that have 
been and the weddings that are to be, the round of curtsies 
in the ball-room and the round of beef at the supper-table : 
for one evening I will not complain of the everlasting hostess 
and the everlasting Boulanger, of the double duty and the 
double bass, of the great heiress, and the great plum-pudding ; 

“© Come one, come all, 
Come dance in Sir Roger's great Hall.” 

And thus, by dint of civility, indolence, quotation, and 
antithesis, I bent up each corporal! agent to the terrible feat, 
and ¢ would have the honour of waiting upon her ladyship,’— 
in due form. 

I went: turned my uncle’s one-horse chaise into the long 
old avenue about an hour after the time specified, and per- 
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ceived by the lights flashing from all the windows, and the 
erash of chairs and carriages returning from the door, that 
the room was most punctually full, and the performers most 
pastoraliy impatient. The first face I encountered on my 
entrance was that of my old friend Villars; 1 was delighted to 
meet him, and expressed my astonishment at finding him in a 
situation for which his inclination, one would have supposed, 
was so little adapted. 

‘¢ By Mercury,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I am metamorphosed, 
fairly metamorphosed, my good Vyvyan; I have been detained 
here three months by a fall from Sir Peter, and have amused 
myself most indefatigably by humming tunes and reading news- 
papers, winding silk, and guessing conundrums. I have made 
myself the admiration, the adoration, the very worship of all 
the coteries in the place; am reckoned very clever at cross 
purposes, and very apt at * what’s my thought like?’ The 
squires have discovered I can carve, and the matrons hold me 
indispensable at loo. Come! I am of little service to-night, 
but my popularity may be of use to you: you don’t know a 
soul !—I thought so;—read it in your face the moment you 

came in,—never saw such a there, Vyvyan, look there! I 
will introduce you.” And so saying my companion half limped, 
half daneed with me up to Miss Amelia Mesnil, and presented 
me in due form. 

When I look back to any particular scene of my existence, 
I can never keep the stage clear of second-rate characters. | 
never think of Mr. Kean’s Othello without an intrusive reflec- 
tion upon the subject of Mr. Cooper’s Cassio; I never call to 
mind a gorgeous seattering forth of roses from Mr. Canning, 
without a painful idea of some cotemporary effusion of 
poppies from Mr. Hume. And thus, beautiful Margaret, it 
is in vain that 1 endeavour to separate your fascination from 
the group which was collected around you. Perhaps that do- 
minion, which at this moment I feel almost revived, recurs 
more vividly to my imagination, when the forms and figures 
of all by whom it was contested are associated in its renewal. 

First comes Amelia the magnificent, the acknowledged belle 
of the county, very stiff and very dumb in her unheeded and 
uncontested supremacy ; and next, the most black-browed of 
foxhunters, Augusta, enumerating the names of her father’s 
stud, and dancing as if she imitated them ; and then the most 
accomplished Jane, vowing that for the last month she had 
endured immense ennui, that she thinks Lady Olivia prodi- 
eiously fade, that her cousin Sophy is quite brillante to-night, 
and that Mr. Peters plays the violin @ merveille. 

‘¢] am bored, my dear Villars,—positively bored! the light 
is bad and the music abominable ; there is no spring in the 
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boards and less in the conversation ; it is a lovely moonlight 
night, and there is nothing worth looking at in the room.” 

I shook hands with my friend, bowed to three or four people, 
and was moving off. As I passed tothe door I met two ladies 
in conversation; * Don't you dance any more, Margaret ?” 
said one. ‘** Ohno,” repli ied the other » dam bored, my dear 
Louisa,—positively bored; the light is bad and the musie 
abominable ; there is no spring in the boards and less in the 
conversation; it is a lovely moonlight night, and there is 
nothing worth looking at in the room.” 

I never was distanced in a jest. I put on the look of a ten 
years’ acquaintance and commenced parley. ‘* Surely you are 
not going away yet; you have not danced with me, Margaret ; 
it is impossible you canbe so cruel!” The lady behaved with 
wonderful intrepidity. ‘“* She would allow me the honour,— 
but I was very late ;—really I had not deserved it ;”—and so we 
stood up together. 

‘¢ Are you not very impertinent ?’ 

‘¢ Very ; but you are very handsome. Nay: you are not to 
be angry; it was a fair challenge, and fairly received a. 

<< And you will not even ask my pardon ?’ 

‘¢ No! it is out of my way! I never do those things ; it 
would embarrass me beyond measure. Pray let us accomplish 
an intreduction: not altogether an usual one; but that 
matters little. Vyvyan Joyeuse—rather impertinent, and very 
fortunate—at your service.” | 

‘¢ Margaret Orleans,—very handsome, and rather foolish,— 
at your service !” 

Margaret danced like anangel. I knew she would. I could 
not conceive by what blindness I had passed four hours without 
being struck. We talked of all things that are, and a few 
beside. She was something of a botanist, so we began with 
flowers; a digression upon China roses carried us to China—- 
the Mandarins with little brains, and the ladies with little 
feet—the Emperor—the Orphan of China—V oltaire—Zayre— 
criticism— Dr. Johnson—the great bear—the system of Coper- 
nicus—stars—rih *bons—garters—the Order of the Bat h—Sea 
bathing — Da mouth — Lord Sidmouth —Cicero— 
Rome—Italy—z Alfier | — Metastasiofount tains—groves—gar- 
dens—and so, as the dancing concluded, we contrived to end 
as we began, with Margaret Orleans and botany. 

Margaret ialked weil on ail subjects and wiitily on many. 
I had expected to find nothing but a romping girl, somewhat 
amusing, and very vain. But I was out of my latitude in the 
first five minutes, and out of my senses in the next. She left 
the room very early, and I drove home, more astonished than 
1 had been for many years. 
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Several weeks passed away, and I was about to leave 
England to join my sisters on the Continent. | determined 
to look once more on that enslaving smile, whose recollection 
had haunted me more than once. I had ascertained that she 
resided with an old lady who took two pupils, and taught 
French and Italian, and music and manners, at an establish- 
ment called Vine House. ‘Two days before I left the country, 
I had been till a late hour shooting at a mark with a duelling 
pistol, an entertainment, of which, perhaps from a lurking 
presentiment, | was very fond. Iwas returning alone when 
| perceived, by the light of an enormous lamp, a board by the 
way-side bearing the welcome inscription, ‘* Vine House.” 
‘«¢ Enough,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ enough! one more scene before 
the curtain drops,—Romeo and. Juliet by lamplight!” -—I 
roamed about the dwelling-place of all I held dear, till I saw 
a figure at one of the windows in the back of the house, 
which it was quite impossible to doubt. I leaned against 
a tree in a sentimental position, and began to chant my own 
rhymes thus :— 


“ Pretty coquette, the ceaseless play 
Of thine unstudied wit, 
And thy dark eye's re membered ray 
By buoy ant fane y lit, 
And thy young fore head's clear expanse, 
Where the locks sle pt, as through the dance, 
Dreamlike, I saw thee flit, 
Are far too warm, and far too fair, 
To mix with aught of earthly care, 
But the yision shall eome when my day is done, 
A frail, and a fair, and a flecting one! 


And if the many boldly gaze 
On that bright brow of thine, 
And if thine eye's undying rays 
On countless coxcombs shine, 
And if thy wit flings out its mirth, 
Which echoes more of air than earth, 
For other ears than mine, 
I heed not this, ve are fickle things, 
And I like your very wanderings 3 
I raze, and if thousands share the bliss, 
Pretty capricious! I heed not this. 


In sooth [ama wayward yeuth, 
As fickle as the sea, 
And very apt to speak the truth, 
U npleasing though it be ; 
[ am no love r, yet, as long 
As [ have heart for jest or song, 
An image, sweet, of thee, 
Locked in my heart's remotest treasures, 
Shall ever be one of its hoarded pleasures ; 
This from the scoffer thou hast won, 
And more than this he gives to none ” 
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‘* Are they your own verses?” said my idol at the window. 

‘*They are yours, Margaret! I was only the versifier; you 
were the muse herself.” 

‘*The muse herself is obliged to you. And now what is 
your errand ? for it grows late, and you must be sensible—no, 
that you never will be—but you must be aware, that this is 
very indecorous.” 

‘*T am come to see you, dear Margaret ;—which I cannot 
without candles ;—to see you, and to tell you, that it is impos- 
sible I can forget—” 

‘* Bless me! what a memory you have. But you must take 
another opportunity for your tale! for— 

‘* Alas! I leave England immediately !” 

‘<A pleasant voyage to you! there, not a word more; I 
must run down to coffee.” 

‘* Now may I never laugh more,” [ said, ** if I am baffled 
thus ;” so I strolled back to the front of the house and pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre. A bay-window was half open, and in 
a small neat drawing-room I perceived a group assembled :— 
an old lady, with a high muslin cap and red ribbons, was 
pouring out the coffee ;—her nephew, a tall awkward young 
gentleman, sitting on one chair and resting his legs on another, 
was occupied in the study of Sir Charles Grandison s—and my 
fair Margaret was leaning on a sofa, and laughing immode- 
rately. ‘*Indeed, Miss,” said the matron, ‘** you should learn 
to govern your mirth; people will think you came out of 
Bedlam.” 

I lifted the window gently, and stept into the room. ‘ Bed- 
Jam, madam!” quoth I, ‘*I bring intelligence from Bedlam, 
I arrived last week.” 

The tall awkward young gentleman stared: and the aunt 
half said, half shrieked,—*‘*‘ What in the name of wonder are 
you ?” 

‘¢Mad, madam! very particularly mad! mad as a hare in 
March, or a Cheapside blood on Sunday morning. Look at 
me! do I not foam? listen to me! do I not rave ?—Coffee, 
my dear madam, coffee; there is no animal so thirsty as your 
madman in the dog-days.” 

“Eh! really!” said the tall awkward young gentleman. 

«My good sir,’ ’ LT began :—but my original insanity began to 
fail me, and | drew forthwith upon Ossian’s,—“* Fly ! receive 
the wind and fly; the blasts are in the hollow of my hand, the 
course of the ae is mine!” 

‘Eh! really!” said the tall awkward young gentleman. 

‘¢ T look on ihe poe and they vanish: my nostrils pour 
the blast of death: IT eome abroad on the winds; the tempest 
is before my face ; : but my dwelling is calm, above the clouds ; 
the fields of my rest are pleasant.” 
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“ ‘Do you mean to insult us?” said the old lady. 
Ay! do you mean to insult my aunt ?—really!’ 
tall awkward young gentleman. 

‘¢T shall eall in my servants,” said the old lady. 

‘¢T am the humblest of them,” said I, bowing. 

‘‘} shall teach you a different tune,” said the tall awkward 
young gentleman, ‘ really!” 

‘¢ Very well, my dear sir; my instrument is the barrel or- 
gan;” and I cocked my sweet little pocket companion in his 
face, ‘* Vanish, little Kastril ; for by Hannibal, Heliogabalus, 
and Holophernes, time is valuable ; madness is precipitate, 
and hair-triggers are the word: vanish!” 

‘“*Eh! really !’’ said the tall awkward young gentleman, and 
performed an entrechat which carried him to the door: the 
old lady had disappeared at the first note of the barrel organ. 
I locked the door, and found Margaret in a paroxysm of laugh- 
ter. “I wish you had shot him,” she said, when she recovered, 
‘‘T wish you had shot him: he is a sad fool.” 

‘Do not talk of him; I am agen to you, beautiful 
Margaret, possibly for the last time! Will you ever think of 
me? perhaps you will. but let me receive from you some 
token that I may dote upon in other years; something that 
may be a hope to mein my happiness, and a consolation in 
calamity. Something nay! I never could talk romance; 
but give me one lock of your hair, and I will leave England 
with resignation.” 

‘¢ You have earned it like a true knight,” said Margaret; 
and she severed from her head along clossy ringiet. ** Look,” 
she continued, ** you must to horse, the country has risen for 
your apprehension.” I turned towards the window. The 
country had indeed risen. Nothing was to be seen but gos- 
soons in the van, and gossips in the rear, red faces and white 
jackets, gallants insmock frocks, and gay damsels in grogram. 
Bludgeons were waving, and torches were flashing, as far as 
the gaze could reach. All the chivalry of the place was arm- 
ing and chafing, and loading for a volley of pebbles and oaths 
together. 

I kneeled down and kissed her hand. It was the happiest 
moment of my life! ‘ Now,” saidI, ‘‘au revoir, my sweet 
Margaret,” and in a moment I was in the lane. 

‘Gentlemen, be pleased to fall back!—farther vet,—a few 
paces farther! Stalwart Kern, in buckskin, be pleased to lay 
down your cat-o’-nine-tails '—Old knight of the plush jerkin, 
eround your poker !—So, fair damsel with the pitchfork, you 
are too pretty for sorude an encounter !—Most miraculous Ma- 

og, with the sledge-hammer, flit!—Sooty Cupid, with the link, 
licht me from Paphos.—Ha! tall friend of the barrel-organ, 
have you turned staff-officer? Etna and Vesuvius !—wild fire 
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and wit!—blunderbusses and steam !—fly. Ha! have I not 
Burgundy in my brain, murder in my plot, and a whole train 
of artillery in my coat- pocket.” Right and left the ranks 
opened for my egress, and in a few minutes I was alone on 
the road, and w histling ‘¢ jillibullero 

This was my first folly. I looked at the lock of hair often, 
but I never saw Margaret again. She has become the wife 
of a young clergyman, and resides with him on a small living 
in Staffordshire. I believe she is very happy, and [ have for- 
gotten the colour of her eyes. 

V. J. 














MY MAIDEN BRIEF. 





‘¢A LAWYER,” says an old comedy which I once read at the 

British Museum, ‘is an odd sort of fruit—first rotten, then 

green, and then ripe.”’ There is too much of truth in this 

homely figure. The first years of a young barrister are spent, 

or rather worn out, in anxious leisure. His talents rust, his 

temper is injured, his little patrimony wastes away, and not 

an attorney shews a sign of remorse. He endures term after 

term, and circuit after circuit, that greatest of miseries,—a 

rank above his means of supporting it. He drives round the 

| country in a post-chaise, and marvels what Johnson found so 

exhilarating in its motion—that is, if he paid for it himself, 

| He eats venison and drinks claret; but he loses the flavour of 

| both when he reflects that his wife (for the fool is married, 

| and married for love, too,) has, perhaps, just dined for the 

third time on a cold neck of mutton, and has not tasted wine 

since their last party—an occurrence beyond even legal me- 

mory. He leaves the festive board early, and takes a solitary 

walk—returns to his lodgings in the twilight, and sees on his 

table a large white rectangular body, which for a moment he 

supposes may be a brief, —alas! it is only a napkin. He is 

vexed and rings to have it removed, when up comes his clerk, 

drunk and insolent: he is about to kick him down stairs, 

but stays his foot, on calling to mind the arrear of the fellow’s 

wages ; and contents himself with wondering where the rascal 
finds the means for such extravagance. 

Then in court many are the vexations of the briefless.—The 
attorney is a cruel animal; as cruel as a rich coxcomb in a 
ball-room, who delights in exciting hopes only to disappoint 
them. Indeed I have often thought the communications be- 
tween solicitors and the bar has no slight resemblance to the 
flirtation between the sexes. Barristers, like ladies, must 
wait to be chosen. The slightest overture would be equally 
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fatal to one gown as to the other. The gentlemen of the bar 
sit round the table in dignified composure, thinking just as 
little of briefs as a young lady of marriage. An attorney 
enters,—not an eye moves; but somehow or other the fact 
is known to all. Calmly the wretch draws from his pocket a 
brief: practice enables us to see at a glance that the tormentor 
has left a blank for the name of his counsel. He looks around 
the circle as if to choose his man; you cannot doubt but his 
eye rested on you,—he writes a name, but you are too far off 
to read it, though you know every name on your circuit upside 
down. Now the traitor counts out the fee and wraps it up 
with slow and provoking formality. At length all being pre- 
pared, he looks towards you to catch (as you suppose) your 
eye. You nod, and the brief comes flying ; you pick it up, 
and find on it the name of a man three years your junior, 
who is sitting next to you ; you curse the attorney's impudence 
and ask yourself if he meant to insult you.— Perhaps not, you 
say, for the dog squints. 

My maiden brief was in town. How well do I recollect the 
minutest circumstances connected with that case! ‘The rap at 
the door! I ama connoisseur in raps,—there is not a dun in 
London who could deceive me; I know their tricks but too 
well; they have no medium between the rap servile and the 
rap impudent. This wasa cheerful touch; you felt that the 
operator knew he should meet with a face of welcome. My 
clerk, who is not much under the influence of sweet sounds, 
seemed absolutely inspired, and answered the knock with as- 
tonishing velocity. I could hear from my inner room the mur- 
mur of inquiry vy andanswer: ; and though Teould not distinguish 
a word, the tones confirmed my hopes ;—I was not long suf- 
fered to doubt: my client entere:!, and the pure white paper, 
tied round with the brilliant red tape, met my eyes. He in- 
quired respectfully, and with an appearance of anxiety which 
marked him to my mind for a perfect Chesterfield, if I was 
already retained in v. The rogue knew well enough 
Inever had had a retainer in my life. I took a moment to 
consider; and after making him repeat the name of his case, 
I gravely assured him I was at perfect liberty to receive his 
brief. Hethen laid the papers and my fee upon the table, 
asked me if the time appointed for a consultation with the 
two gentlemen who were ‘ with me’ would be convenient ; 
and, finding that the state of my engagements would allow 
me to attend, made his bow and departed. That fee was 
sacred gold, and I put it to no vulgar use. 

Many years have now eiapsed since that case was disposed 
of, and yet how fresh does it live in my memory ; how per- 
fecily do I recollect every author ity to which he re ferred ! how 
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J read and re-read the leading cases that bore upon the ques- 
tion to be argued. One case Iso bethumbded, that the volume 
has opened at it ever since, as inevitably as the prayer-book 
of a lady’s-maid proffers the service of matrimony. My brief 
related to an argument before the judges of the King’s Bench, 
and the place of consultation was Ayles’s Coffee-house, adjoin- 
ing Westminster Hall. There was I, before the clock had 
finished striking the hour. My brief I knew by heart. I had 
raised an army of objections to the points for which we were 
to contend, and had logically slainevery man of them. I went 
prepared to discuss the question thoroughly ; and | generously 
determined to give my leaders the benefit of all my cogita- 
tions—though not without a slight struggle at the thoug ht of 
how much ‘reputation I should lose by my magnanimity. I 
had plenty of time to think of these things, for my leaders 
were engaged in court, and the attorney and I had the room to 
ourselves. After we had been waiting about an hour, the 
door flew open, and in strode one of my leaders, the second in 
command, less in haste (as it appeared to me) to meet his ap- 
pointment than to escape from the atmosphere of clients in 
Which he had been enveloped during his passage from the 
court—just as the horseman pushes his steed into a gallop, 
to rid himself of the flies that are buzzing around him. 
Having shaken off his tormentors, Mr. walked up to the 
fire—said it was cold—nodded kindly to me—and had just 
asked what had been the last night’s division inthe house, when 
the powdered head of an usher was protruded through the 
half open door, to announce that ** Jones and Williams was 
called on.”” Down went the poker, and away flew with 
streaming robes, leaving me to meditate on the loss which 
the case would sustain for want of his assistance at the ex- 
pected discussion. Having waited some further space, I heard 
a rustling of silks, and the great —, our commander in | 
chief, sailed into the room. As he did not run foul of me, 
I think it possible I may not have been invisible to him; but 
he furnished me with no other evidence of the fact. He sitm- 
ply directed the attorney to provide certain additional afli- 
davits, tacked about, and sailed away. And thus ended first 
consultation. 

I consoled myself with the thought that I had at least all 
my materials for myself, and that, from having had so much 
more time for considering the subject than the others, I must 
infallibly make the best speech of the three. 

At length, the fatal day came. I never shall forget the 
thrill with which I heard — - open the case, and felt how 














soon it would be my turn to speak. Oh, how did J pray for 
a long speech! I lost all feeling of rivalry ; and would have 
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gladly given him every thing that ] intended to use myself, 
only to defer the dreaded moment for one half hour. His 
speech was frightfully short, yet, short as it was, it made 
sad havoc with my stock of matter. The next speaker was 
even more concise, and yet, my little stock suffered again 
severely. I then found how experience will stand in the 
place of study ; these men could not, from the multiplicity of 
their engagements, have spent a tithe of the time upon the 
case which I had done, and yet, they had seen much which 
had escaped all my research. At length, my turncame. I 
was sitting among the back rows in the old court of King’s 
Bench. It w as on the last day of Michaelmas Term and late 
in the evening. A sort of darkness visible had been produced 
by the aid of a few candles dispersed here and there. I arose, 
but I was not perceived by the judges who had turned together 
to consult, supposing the argument finished. B was the 
first to see me, and I received from him a nod of kindness and 
encouragement, which I hope [never shall forget. The court 
was crowded, for it was a question of some interest ; it was 
a dreadful moment; the ushers stilled the audience into an 
awful silence. I began, and at the sound of an unknown voice, 
every wig of the white inclined plane at the upper end of 
eee I was standing suddenly turned round, and in an in- 

tant | had the eyes of seventy ‘learned friends’ looking me 
ful in the face! It is hardly to be conceived by those who 
have not gone through the ordeal how terrific is this mute 
attention to the object of it. How grateful should I have 
been for any thing which would have relieved me from its 
oppressive weight,—a buzz, a scraping of the shoes, or a fit 
of coughing would have put me under infinite obligation to 
the kind disturber. What I said I know not; I knew not 
then ; itis the only part of the transaction of which I am ig- 
norant; it was a ‘phantasma or hideous dream.’ ‘They 
told me, however, to my great surprise, that | spoke in a loud 
voice, used violent gesture, and as Il went along seemed to 
shake off my trepidation. Whether I made a long speech or 
a short one I cannot tell, for had no power of measuring 
time. All I know is, that I should have made a much longer 
one if | had not felt my ideas, like Bob Acres’ courage, oozing 
out of my fingers’ ends. The court decided against us, errone- 
ously as | of course thought, for the young advocate is always 
on the right side. 

The next morning I got up early to look at the newspapers 
which I expected to see full of our case. In an obscure cor- 
ner and ina small type, I found a few words given as the 
speeches of my leaders—and I also read, that «* Mr. fol- 
fowed on the same side.” 

W. P. 
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ON THE PASTORAL ROMANCE OF LONGUS. 


In the second number of The Liberal appeared some re- 
marks upon the pastoral romance of Longus. Now, without 
bringing heavier charges against the writer, we may fairly say, 
that he has by no means precluded other critics from entering 
on the same subject. He has justly commended Longus, be- 
cause, with the honesty of antiquity, having undertaken to 
write of Daphnis and Chloe, he has kept faith, and has ac- 
tually written of them, and of them only. But he has thought, 
apparently, that the same laws were not made for authors ‘and 
reviewers ; for he introduces his criticisms with remarks on 
omens, rats literal, rats metaphorical, elections, and taxation ; 
and at last arrives, through Greek, at the portrait of ‘‘a great 
Grecian ;” which, if it be taken most charitably for what it 
professes to be, a general character, is full of silliness and 
prejudice and wilful misrepresentation : then, at intervals, we 
are presented with the struggle of the Greeks and Turks, flip- 
pant sneers at Jearned men, Mr. Jones’s Grammar of the Greek 
Tongue on a New Plan, the misdemeanors of the Quarterly 
Review, the influence of periodical literature, the celibacy of 
the primitive Christians, Minucius Felix, and Lord London- 
derry ; with some abuse, first of bishops, then of those who are 
commonly called the great and good, and, finally, of protestant 
dissenters. 

It is not surprising, therefore, if the critic at last leaves the 
reader without an adequate notion of the author about whom 
he has been talking. He indeed admires, as it deserves, the 
simplicity and natural manner of Longus; he has communi- 
cated in an entertaining way considerable information on the 
earlier editions of his Pastoral; and he has given a translation 
of one of the most beautiful passages of the work, which, 
though not perfectly correct, has in general the high excellence 
of being at once literal and eleg: ant. But this passage unfor- 
tunately is an allegorical episode, and of the work itself we 
have no specimen. We trust, therefore, that our readers, 
whether learned or unlearned, will not blame us for offering 
to their notice some other portions of this classical romance, 
We have an additional inducement to make the attempt, be- 
cause to a great part of our public, to those at least whom we 
most highly honour and are most studious to gratify, the book 
itself must, in all languages, remain a sealed volume. Dr. 
Heavyhit, if he has forgotten his Greek, may read, when he 
pleases, the English Longus of George Thornley, published in 
1657; or that of Craces in 1764, or that of Mr. Le Grice in 


the present century. Sir Geoflrey has a curious French library ; 
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but even Lady Mary, though ‘“ high she soars the blue pro- 
found,” must not open Amyot’s translation of 1559, nor that 
of Pierre de Marcassus in 1626; and Vyvyan Joyeuse must 
not think of lending her the Italian version of Gozi, though it 
stands so prettily bound upon his book-shelves, lettered with 
its date ‘* Venezia, 1766,” and emblazoned in all the pomp of 
gilding with the pastoral crook and syrinx. 

In simple truth there are some passages of the work which 
we can scarcely undertake to defend, even against the severe 
animadversions of the Bishop of Avranches* : yet there are 
many parts so exquisitely beautiful, that we are anxious that 
all who have a relish for vivid description, and for grace and 
naiveté in the narration of incidents and conversation, should 
enjoy them uncontaminated by any impure admixture. In 
those who are familiar with the classical authors of antiquity, 
it would be a foolish affectation to pretend to shrink from the 
perusal of the not more licentious sophist ; and to them, not- 
withstanding the Dissertation of Julius Nigronius, ‘ De lec- 
tione librorum amatoriorum junioribus maximé vitanda,” we 
would recommend The Loves of Daphnis and Chloe, not only 
as imbued with all the mingled homeliness and sweetness of 
Theocritus, but as a specimen of the simplest and most ele- 
gant Greek that could be elaborated by learning and taste in 
the later ages of the Roman empire. Let not the zealots for 
the golden age of that most golden language be startled at this 
criticism ; for, even if it should be thought that Columbanius 
was influenced by a species of parental partiality, when, in 
the preface to the first edition of Longus, he spoke of the 
pleasure which himself and his friends (and amongst them 
Fulvius Ursinus) had received from his purity and elegance, 
Muretus and Sealiger are behind, who bear the highest testi- 
mony to the beauty of his style+. Where the Di Superi of 
learning have praised, ‘* ego homuncio hoc non facerem 2?” 
Surely here is authority enough for those who are determined 
by authority; and to those who judge by their own taste we 
may safely leave Longus to plead his own cause. 

The work of Longus is a pastoral romance, the earliest 
example extant of that sort of writing; and all who have done 
the good work of reading the Arcadia, or tried to enjoy a la- 
borious laugh over the Extravag rant Shepherd, may hold them- 
selves indebted to its author. A narrative of this kind is 

* Tl faut estre un peu Cynique pour ie lire sans rougir.—//uet. Lettre sur 
l Oviaine des Romaas. 

+ Non solus autem po'itissinus Muretus Longi, qao ne Athenas quidem ipsas 
magis eredo fuisse atticas, ef cujus sermonei insie Gratice videntur dinxixse, 
veneres priedicavit : sel etion: muiti alii eleva: itissimi iri, peritissimi e'ezantice 
arbitri et wstimatozes, in hoe consgnsere. Sic Politianus, §&e.—Villoison, 
Prolegomena, p. 1. 
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perhaps the best shape in which the adventures and discourses 
of shepherds and shepherdesses can be conveyed. Each 
separate scene, told in prose, admits of more detail and more 
variety, and, what is of more importance, of a closer ad- 
herence to nature, than in the poetic eclogue. Over the pas- 
toral drama it has still clearer advantages. The conversation 
of shepherds may, for a short time, be rendered amusing or 
pathetic by its simplicity; but in five acts it is very likely to 
become dull, or to decline into sentiment and philosophy. Nor 
are the adventures of shepherds in general better fitted for the 
drama. In the Aminta of Tasso almost all the incidents of the 
story occur behind the scenes, and are made known by nar- 
ration. Such narration is essentially undramatic; and de- 
scription of natural objects is in general still more alien from 
this form of composition: but the writer of an Arcadian 
romance may narrate or describe at his pleasure; and _ his 
rustics may meet and talk for a few minutes as simple rustics, 
for he is not compelled to bestow upon us all the tediousness 
of an interminable dialogue. 

The loves of Daphnis and Chloe are indeed among the 
earliest specimens of fictitious prose narrative of any sort. 
In this age and land of circulating libraries, when the Minerva 
Press is incessantly at work for their supply ; when every young 
author is a reviewer or a novelist; when those, who three 
hundred years ago would have indited grave folios of history 
and antiquities, pour forth the exuberance of their knowledge 
around a hero and heroine in three volumes of post octavo ; 
when at the domesticevening table the urn is almost invariably 
succeeded by the Romance or the Tale ; when no inconsiderable 
portion of the annual happiness of every reading individual 
is furnished by the fecundity of the Desdichado ; when to 
our children, all instruction, whether in morality or mul- 
tiplication, is conveyed in the formof story; the first inventors 
and authors of these fascinating fictions ought to be regarded 
with peculiar reverence and affection. For the indulgence of 
this honest enthusiasm in our readers, and by no means from 
a selfish regard to our own gratification, we have perused 
several learned works, the Dissertation of Huet, Paulli Mariz 
Paciaudi Proloquium de Libris Eroticis Antiquorum, and 
Mr. Dunlop’s erudite History of Fiction; and what we have 
drawn from these sources we will lay before them in a short 
compass. 

The universal passion of the oriental nations for fictitious 
narratives is well known ; and there is every reason to believe 
that it existed from the earliest ages of their literature. From 
them this style of composition appears to have travelled west- 
ward to the Ionian Greeks, and thence to have been adopted 
by Grecian and Latin writers, and transmitted to modern 
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times. The Fables of the Phrygian sop, between whom and 
the Oriental Lokmann critics have laboured to establish some 
points of identity, perhaps cam\hardly be considered as_be- 
longing to the class of works of which we are speaking. 
They are by no means, however, so entirely alien as might at 
first be imagined ; for it is ascertained that the collection 
which passes under the name of the Phrygian Fabulist is not 
at all genuine, and the Scholiast of Aristophanes asserts that 
the Fables of Asop related generally the actions of men. 
The first real novels, of which we have any knowledge, are 
the Milesian Tales; and the next to these in date is the 
Political Romance of Xenophon, who certainly was more con- 
versant with the habits of the East than any literary man of 
his age and country. Huet has ingeniously supported his 
theory, that the fashion of fictitious prose composition was 
gradually introduced from the East, by references to the 
countries of most of the earliest Romancers with whom we 
are acquainted. ‘They are Clearchus of Cilicia, lamblichus of 
Babylon, Apuleius of Madaura in Africa, Achilles Tatius of 
Alexandria, Heliodorus of Emisa in Phoenicia, and the three 
Xenophons of Ephesus, and Cyprus, and Antioch. Early in 
the list might probably be inserted Antonius Diogenes ; for 
though nothing is known with certainty of his country, he 
appears to have been at least an inhabitant of Tyre. But, 
whatever may be thought of this hypothesis, the Milesian 
Tales are certainly the first amatory narratives of which we 
have any information. ‘The name appears to have become a 
common title given to compositions of different authors and 
different dates; but their general character was extreme 
licentiousness. The earliest writer, to whom they are ascribed, 
is Dionysius, a native of Miletus, in the time of the first 
Darius ; but the most celebrated of their authors is Aristides, 
to whom Ovid alludes in his complaints from exile :— 
Junxit Aristides Milesia crimina [secum], 
Pulsus Aristides nec tamen urbe sue. 

But if Aristides were not hooted out of society, he appears 
from all tradition most richly to have deserved it. Plutareh 
mentions the licentiousness of his works, and the scorn of the 
Parthians at finding them in the tents of the Roman soldiers 
after the defeat of Crassus. No collection of Milesian Tales 
has been preserved, but we are probably in possession of some 
scattered relics of them. Among the tragical love-stories, 
collected by Parthenius* of Niczwa, the tutor of Virgil, and 
dedicated to his poetical friend Cornelius Gallus, to furnish 
subjects for his elegies, are several which seem to have been 
taken from the Milesian Tales. At least there are seyeral 
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* Tech ipwrinay walnuarwr, first edited at Basle, in 1531. 
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stories of which the characters are all Milesian, and for which 
he cites the authority of the Milesiaca of Hegesippus and 
other authors: but these are supposed by some to have been 
historical works. But by far the most celebrated of these 
fictions is the beautiful apologue of Cupid and Psyche. It is 
introduced as an episode inthe Golden Ass of Apuleius, and is 
professedly taken from the Milesian fables. This story is the 
subject of several pieces of ancient sculpture, and of a series 
of paintings in fresco, executed by Giulio Romano and other 
scholars of Raphael after the designs of their great master, 
in the Casino Farnese, or Farnesina, near Rome. It has 
been translated and paraphrased in every modern language, 
especially by Marini in the fourth canto of his Adonis, by 
Fontaine, by Moliére and Corneille, and in our own country, 
in a poem, full of the purest tenderness and the most feminine 
elegance :— 

Spirat adhuc amor, 

Vivuntque commissi calores 

oli fidibus puellie. 

There are several other stories related by Apuleius, which 
are probably of Milesian origin ; and from these Boccacio has 
borrowed, particularly in the tenth story of his fifth day, and 
the second of the seventh. Indeed, we should think, that from 
the Decameron, some idea might be formed of the general 
character of the Milesian Tales, of their simplicity and of 
their licentiousness, of the humorous turn of some, and the 
tragical catastrophes of others. There is another famous story, 
which we may fairly conjecture to be drawn from the same 
abundant source, that of the Ephesian Matron, related by 
Petronius Arbiter. This tale of female fickleness must certainly 
have been handed down from a much earlier age; for it is 
known in the East under the title of the Widow who was 
comforted; and even in China it is a common taunt against 
the ladies with little feet. In every language of Europe it 
has become a popular story ; but it was never, perhaps, better 
told, and certainly never where one would less expect to find 
it, than by Jeremy Tayler, near the end of his Rule and 
Exercises of Holy Dying. 

We have been tempted to linger over the relics of these 
early tales, as the first specimens of an infant art ; but we will 
pass more briefly over those which followed. We are assured 
by Herodetas * of the particularly intimate connexion of Mile- 
tus and Sybaris; and we find, accordingly, Sybaritic Tales, 
which closely resembled the Milesian, and became almost as 
famous. Their early date is fixed by the destruction of Syba- 


* Lib, vi. cap, 21. 
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ris, which took place B.C. 508. They seem to have borne 
strong marks of the luxurious and licentious character of the 
place. A specimen indeed is given by Alian*, which re- 
sembles an indifferent story taken at random from a modern 
jest-book ; but the compilation of Hemitheon is censured even 
by Lucian for its excessive profligacy. The work of Clearchus 
of Cilicia appears to have been likewise a collection of de- 
tached stories. Athenzus has reported from it the mode in 
which Gyges, king of Lydia, made love. Nothing more, how- 
ever, is known of it; and as its author was a disciple of Aris- 
totle, and also wrote a treatise on Tactics, it may not be 
uncharitable to suppose that it was rather dull. Antonius 
Diogenes, who lived after the age of Alexander, acquired 
great celebrity, and is considered. by Photius as the father of 
Romantic Fictions. He wrote four-and-twenty books of the 
Incredible Things beyond Thule, somewhat apparently in the 
style of Sir John Mandeville’s Voyages in the Northern Seas, 
comprising the Adventures of Deinias and Dercyllis. It is the 
first romance beyond the length of a mere tale, of which we 
have any knowledge. An abstract of the story is given by 
Photius in his Bibliotheca. It is certainly a whole ; but it is 
made up of a tissue of improbable incidents ; and the little 
connexion between the adventures of the hero and heroine, 
marks it as a first rude attempt in an unpractised style of 
writing. Deinias wanders from Arcadia ; Dercyllis from Tyre; 
they meet in Thule; wander back again to Tyre by different 
routes; and are there married. One of the most curious 
parts of the book was an episode containing the fabulous 
history of Pythagoras. 

We have now a blank of centuries, till we come to the 
authors who more immediately preceded Longus. lamblichus, 
who wrote the Babylonica, or Adventures of Rhodanes and 
Sinonis, lived in the time of Marcus Aurelius, and is not to 
be confounded with the philosopher who was the favourite of 
the Emperor Julian. He seems indeed to have thought that 
‘* the course of true love never did run smooth ;”’ for his 
lovers are flying from the close pursuit of the emissaries of 
King Garmus; and, besides many minor calamities, Sinonis 
stabs herself, and Rhodanes is actually crucified ; yet they 
survive, and become at last king and queen of Babylon. The 
story is known from the abstract of Photius; but manuscripts 
of the work itself are believed to have existed till a late pe- 
riod, especially that which is mentioned by Huet, as preserved 
in the library of the Escurial. To that vast repository many 
scholars turned their longing eyes, with the fond hope that 


* Var. Hist. 1. xiy. c. 29. 
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there still lurked in its recesses the remains of authors far 
more valuable than the Babylonian Romancer; but an acci- 
dental fire destroyed many of its most curious treasures, and 
amongst the rest, the manuscript of Iamblichus. 

It is a singular circumstance that the two most celebrated 
of the Greek erotic writers, Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus, 
were Christian Bishops ; and it has given great scandal to 
Paullus Maria Paciaudus, and led him into a digressive eulogy 
upon the moral and political fiction of the Archbishop of 
Cambray. It might perhaps have been some consolation to 
this decorous critic with the hermaphrodite name, if he had 
remembered that Suidas, from whom alone we know any 
thing of the history of Achilles Tatius, strongly implies that it 
was not till long after the publication of his romance that he 
became a Christian and a Bishop*. The case was probably 
the same with Heliodorus; at least his romance was written 
in his youth ; and it is even said that he was deprived of his 
episcopal office for refusing to destroy the production of his 
early ingenuity. ‘The story, however, rests upon no good au- 
thority ; and though Achilles Tatius might reasonably have 
wished some parts of the adventures of Cleitophon and Leu- 
cippe cancelled, the loves of Theagenes and Charicleia could 
reflect no shame even upon the Bishop of Tricca. From 
Achilles Tatius, Tasso has borrowed the mode in which 
Aminta obtains a kiss from Sylvia, by begging her to charm 
away the pretended sting of a bee; and from Heliodorus, he 
has imitated the marvellous circumstances of the birth of Clo- 
rinda, the white daughter of the Queen of A‘thiopiat. To 
Guarini also the preparations for the sacrifice of his Pastor 
Fido, and the opportune discovery of his birth, were evidently 
suggested by the similar adventures of Charicleia. 

The age of Achilles Tatius is uncertain. Heliodorus lived 
in the beginning of the fifth century, and was followed by many 
imitators, Xenophon Ephesius, Chariton Aphrodisiensis, &c. 
Of Longus from external evidence we know absolutely nothing. 
He was one of the later Sophists ; yet from the very inartificial 
structure of his story, it seems probable that he had few pre- 
decessors in this style of composition. We derive no infor- 
mation from himself; for the account which he gives of the 
occasion of his Romance is evidently fictitious. It is thus 
that he introduces his narrative: 


. TAXIAAEDS Tarts, Areas rdpevs, 0 vpaibas Te xaTH Asvxinmny nat Kase 
ToPw yr a, nas &AAM EnwT ba, iy BsRators 7° yiyovey ioxaroy UY pla T bores 
Keb ETITKOMOS. 


+ Ger. Lib, Canto xii, St. 23, Sc. 
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**As I was hunting in Lesbos, in a grove of the nymphs I 
saw a sight,—the most beautiful of those | saw,—a picture 
representing a love-story. Beautiful was also the grove, full of 
trees, flowery, well watered ; one fountain nourished all, both 
the flowers and the trees; but the picture was more delightful, 
both of art having much, and of incidents of love; so that 
many strangers, upon the report of it, went to supplicate the 
nymphs, and to see the picture. Women were in it bearing 
children, and others dressing them in swaddling clothes; 
infants exposed, sheep and goats nourishing them, shepherds 
taking them up, young people plighting their faith, an 
incursion of pirates, an invasion of enemies. 

** When I had seen and admired many other things, and all 
relating to love, a desire possessed me to write what should 
answer to the picture; and having sought out for myself a 
person to explain the representation, | made out of it four 
books, an offering to Love, and the Nymphs, and Pan, anda 
possession delightful for all men; which will both cure a sick 
man, and comfort a sorry man; will remind him who has 
loved, will instruct beforehand him who has not loved: for, 
altogether, no one ever escaped love, or will escape, as long 
as beauty is, and eyes see: but, to us, may the god grant, with 
a sound mind, to write the adventures of others.” 

The outline of the story, which he opens with such alluring 
promises, may be given in a few words: Lamon, a goat-herd, 
near Mitylene, finds a male infant, exposed and suckled by a 
goat, brings him up, andcalls him Daphnis. Two years after- 
wards, his neighbour, the shepherd Dryas, finds a female 
infant suckled by a sheep, t inhes her home, and calls her 
Chloe. These children grow up very beautiful; and when 
they are old enough, one tends the goats, and the other the 
sheep, and they fall in love with one another. After this 
point of the story, many incidents are introduced which have 
no effect upon the final developement. At last, Dionysophanes, 
the proprietor of the land which Lamon occupies, and of his 
goats, and himself, and all his family, comes to visit his pro- 
perty, with his wife, Cleariste, and onlyson, Astylus. Astylus 
begs Daphnis as a slave, that he may give him to his parasite 
Gnatho; Lamon, to avert this, relates how he found Daphnis, 
and produces the mantle in which he was wrapped, and other 
tokens. By these, Cleariste and Dionysophanes recognise 
him as their own son, whom they had economically exposed 
at a time when they had three other children. Gnatho, to 
recover the favour of Daphnis, rescnes Chloe, whom aa 
a cow-herd, had carried off, while Daphnis was occupied with 
his new parents. ‘The lovers fear, lest they should now he 
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separated ; but Dryas tells the story of his foundling, and shows 
the ornaments found with her. Dionysophanes assents to the 
marriage; but first makes a banquet, and displays the tokens 
of Chloe’s birth to all his guests; they are recognised by Me- 
gacles, arich man, who had exposed her in the days of his 
poverty, and is now grieved for want of an heir ; and the next 
day the marriage is celebrated. 

From this story, the plot of Allan Ramsay’s ‘‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd” is borrowed; but, though rather better reasons are 
there assigned for the desertion of the infants, the effect of the 
discovery is not equally pleasing. For our own age and 
country, the tale is too improbable. Longus, by his natural 
descriptions of the hardships and coarseness of the Lesbian 
hinds, makes us feel that Daphnis and Chloe are superior to 
their apparent rank; while Patie and Peggy, though some- 
what addicted to reading, appear exactly suited to the station 
which they hold. Besides, we have a less clear idea of the 
distinctions of rank in the ages of classical antiquity; and, in 
fact, the difference of the higher and lower orders in intel- 
lectual refinement was, in general, much less than it is at pre- 
sent. So much rested upon personal accomplishments, that 
we see no reason why Daphnis should not appear to as much 
advantage as his brother Astylus; but all poetical illusion is 
destroyed at once by the transformation of the shepherd Patie 
into Mr. Patrick. 

The shepherd and shepherdess of Longus are the most 
unsophisticated lovers that were ever imagined ; and their 
childish fondness and growing affection, their simplicity and 
their innocence, have been beautifully imitated by Mr. D’Is- 
raeli, in the loves of Lycidas and Amaryllis, in his ingenious 
and elegant romance on the “ Origin of the Arts.” We 
doubt not, however, that our readers are weary of dissertation, 
and impatient for the loves of Daphnis and Chloe. We will 
begin, therefore, to translate. 

‘¢ These children very soon grew up, and there appeared in 
them beauty beyond their rustic condition: by this time, there- 
fore, the one was fifteen years old from his birth; the other as 
many, wanting two; and both Dryas and Lamon, in one 
night, see a dream of some such sort as this. They thought 
that the nvmphs, those in the cave in which was the fountain, 
in which Dryas found the infant, went and delivered Daphnis 
and Chloe to a boy very wanton and beautiful, having wings 
erowing from his shoulders, bearing small darts along with a 
little bow; and that he, having touched them both with one 
dart, bade them, for the future, tend, Daphnis the flock ot 
eoats, and Chloe the flock of sheep. Having seen this dream, 
the shepherds were afllicted, if these too should be roat-herds, 
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who, from their swaddling clothes, promised a better fortune, 
on account of which they both nurtured them with more deli- 
cate nurture, and taught them letters, and every thing that 
was esteemed good in their rustic state ; but it seemed to them 
best to obey the gods with respect to those who were pre- 
served by the providence of the gods; and having commu- 
nicated to one another the dream, and havi ing sacrificed to the 
winged boy that was with the nymphs (for tell his name 
they could not,) they send them out as shepherds along with 
the flocks, having thoroughly taught them every thing, how 
they ought to pasture them before mid-day, how they ought 
to pasture them when the heat abated, when lead them to 
drink, when lead them away to rest, upon what occasions use 
the crook, upon what only the voice. But they, much re- 
joicing, received their charge as a great command, and kissed 
the goats and sheep more than is the wont of shepherds ; 
she referring the cause of her preservation to a sheep, and he, 
remembering how, when he was exposed, a goat nourished 
him. 

‘« It was the beginning of spring, and all flowers were in 
blossom, those in the copses, those in the meadows, and what- 
ever were in the mountains. Now was the hum of bees, the 
noise of singing-birds, the boundings of the younglings of the 
flocks: the lambs bounded among the hills, the bees hummed 
in the meadows, the birds filled the thickets with song. While 
so happy an influence of the season possessed every thing, 
they, who were tender and young, became imitators of what 
they heard and saw. Hearing the birds singing, they sung; 
seeing the lambs bounding, they leaped lightly; and, imi- 
tating the bees, they collected flowers; and some they flung 
into their bosoms, and some, weaving chaplets, they carried 
to the nymphs. 

<«¢ And they did every thing in common, feeding their flocks 
near one another: and often did Daphnis collect those of the 
sheep that were wandering away; and often did Chloe drive 
down away from the precipices the holder of the goats. And 
now one watched over both the flocks, while the other was 
intent upon some amusement. And amusements they had 
befitting shepherds and children. She, having gone out early 
in the morning and plucked the stalks of asphodel, would 
weave a locust. -trap, and, busying herself about this, neg- 
lected the flocks; and he, having cut up slender reeds, and 
bored the spaces between the knots, and having fitted them 
to one another with soft wax, practised piping till night. 
And sometimes they made each other partakers of wine and 
milk ; and brought into a common stock the food which they 
brought from home. One might have sooner seen the flocks 
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of sheep and goats separated from one another than Chloe and 
Daphnis.” 

But their love soon becomes more serious. Daphnis meets 
with an accident, and to comfort him receives a kiss. 

‘¢ What will Chloe’s kiss do to me? Her lips are softer 
than roses, and her mouth sweeter than honeycombs ; but her 
kiss is more pungent than a bee’s sting. Often I kissed kids ; 
often I kissed new-born puppies, and the calf which Dorcon 
gave me; but this kiss is of a new sort. My breath starts 
forth, my heart leaps up, my soul is melting away, and yet I 
wish to kiss again. ..... . Did Chloetaste poisons when 
she was going “to kiss me? How then did she not die?” .... 

An adventare follows, which was most probably suggested 
by the artifice of Dolon in the Rhesus of the Pseudo-Euri- 
pides. Dorcon, to surprise Chloe, disguises himself in a wolf’s 
skin, and lies in wait for her by the fountain where she 
waters her flock. The expedient, however, is unfortunate ; 
for the amorous neat-herd is almost torn in pieces by the 
dogs. This device has been borrowed by later pastoral wri- 
ters: Guarini has made Dorinda disguise herself in the same 
manner: but Pierre Vidal, one of the most celebrated of the 
Troubadours, and a companion of Coeur-de-Lion, actually 
assumed this singular mask in a most extravagant whim of 
devotion to his mistress. ‘« Amoureux d'une dame de Car- 
cassonne, nommeée Louve (Loba) de Penautier, il se faisoit ap- 
peler Loup en son honneur, et il s’engagea, selon J’auteur du 
Breviart @ Amour, a subir sous une peau de loup |’épreuve 
la plus périlleuse. Les bergers, avec des levriers et des 
mitins, le chasserent dans les montagnes, le poursuivirent, 
le traitérent si mal, qu’on le porta pour mort chez sa mai- 
tresse ; car il n’avait voulu é@tre délivré des chiens, qu ‘apres 
avoir bien essuyé leurs morsures.”—Histoire Littératre des 
Troubadours. The reader is glad to find that Loba and her 
husband were as charitable as Daphnis and Chloe, and helped 
to cure the wolf of his wounds. 

The summer advances : Chloe throws a fawn-skin over her 
shoulders, and crowns herself with tender branches of the 
pine, becomes every day more and more beautiful, and Daph- 
nis more and more in love. One sultry noon, Chloe falls 
asleep, and Daphnis is watching over her, inhaling her breath 
sweeter than apples. Yet he hesitates to kiss her; for he 
remembers the effects of his former kiss, and he is afraid of 
waking her. At this moment, ** A cicada, flying from a 
Sw allow that wished to catch it, fell into Chloe’s bosom; and 
the swallow, following, was not able to catch it, but having 
come close in the pursuit, with its wings touched her cheek ; 
and she, rot knowing what had happ ened, having cried out 
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greatly, started up from her slumbers. But when she saw 
both the swallow stil! flying near and Daphnis laughing at her 
fright, she ceased from her fear, but was rubbing her eyes 
that wished still to sleep. And the cicada from her bosom 
made a noise, like a suppliant acknowledging his gratitude 
for his preservation. Again therefore Chloe cried out greatly, 
and Daphnis laughed. And having laid hold of this pretext, 
he put his hands into her bosom, and brings out the best 
of cicada, which not even in his hand was silent. And 
she was pleased when she saw it, and took and kissed it, and 
again put it into her bosom chirping.” 

In the casual remarks of Bayle upon this passage, we have 
a singular proof of the compatibility of an extravagant de- 
evee of artificial refinement with the foulest i impurity of mind. 
There never, perhaps, was a literary work of such studied 
and elaborate indecency as his ce lebrated Dictionary ; yet he 
criticises this incident as utterly inconsistent with the deco- 
rum and reserve of a heroine of romance. Altogether care- 
less what would be the natural manners of shepherds’ chil- 
dren, he would reduce the wild and innocent and affectionate 
Chloe, to the factitious and frigid stateliness of a Mandane or 
aClelia. The heroines of Mile. Scuderi, who seem like Pyg- 
malion’s statue before it was half animated, are his only 
models for the delineation of female character. 

The second book opens with a lively picture of the Lesbian 
vintage. ** And now that the autumn was at its height, and 
the vintage was coming on, every one throughout the fields 
was at work. One was preparing vats, another was cleaning 
out wine-jars, another was weaving baskets; one had a care 
for a little sickle for cutting the cluster, and another fora stone 
fit to bruise those grapes of the clusters in which wine was 
formed, and another for dried withy which had been beaten 
and crushed, that the sweet must might be carried with a light 
by night. Both Daphnis and Chloe therefore neglected the 
shee P and goats, and gave one another a helping hand. He 

‘arried the clusters in baske ‘ts, and threw them into the vats 
and trod them, and brought the wine to the wine-jars ; and 
she prepared food for the grape-gatherers, and poured out 
old wine for a draught for them, and plucked the lower of the 
vines. For in Lesbos all the vines are low, not growing to 
any height, not trained upon trees, but stretching out their 
shoots below, and spreading like ivy ; and a child could reach 
the clusters, whose hands were just Iet loose from his swad- 
dling-clothes. As was likely then in a feast of Bacchus, and 
when they were making wine, the women who were called 
from the neighbouring fields to help, cast their eyes upon 
Daphnis, and praised him as like Bacchus in beauty: and one 
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of the bolder even kissed him, and raised the desire of Daphnis, 
but grieved Chloe. And those in the vats threw out various 
voices after Chloe, and, like Satyrs after some Bacchanal, 
Jeaped in a more frantic manner, and prayed to become sheep, 
and to be tended by her; sothat on the other hand again she 
was pleased, but Daphnis was grieved. But in truth they 
prayed that the vintage might soon be over, and they might 
take to their accustomed haunts, and instead of the un- 
melodious shouting hear the pipe and their own flocks 
bleating. And when after the interval of a few days the vines 
were plucked, and the wine-jars filled with the must, and 
there was no longer any need of many hands, they drove 
down the flocks to the plain, and much rejoicing worshipped 
the nymphs, bringing to them clusters upon branches, the 
first fruits of the vintage. Nor ever before did they pass 
them by neglectfully, but, both always when they began to 
feed their flocks, were earnest in their attendance, and when 
they returned from pasture they worshipped ; and they always 
at allevents brought something as an offering, either a flower, 
or ripe fruit, or a green branch, or a libation of milk. And of 
this afterwards they received a recompense from the gods: 
but then, like dogs, as they say, escaped from the chain, they 
leaped, they piped, they sang, they wrestled with the he-goats 
and the sheep.” 

It is while they are thus enjoying themselves that Philetas, 
an old man, comes to them, and in a beautiful allegory tells 
them of what passion they are under the influence, which they 
did not know before. It is in the cave of the nymphs that 
they plight their faith. Daphnis swears by Pan; but the 
simple Chloe will not trust an oath by a god who was so fickle 
a lover, and makes him swear by his flock and the goat which 
suckled him: ‘* and she rejoiced, and believed, like a girl and 
a shepherdess, and one who thought that the goats and sheep 
were the proper gods of shepherds and goat herds.” 

The history of the visit which Daphnis makes to Chloe, 
when they are separated in the winter, is perhaps the most 
beautiful passage of the whole book; but it is too long to be 
extracted. The descriptions of the appearance of the country,— 
of the employments and pleasures of the peasantry in win- 
ter.—of the impatience of Daphnis and Chloe,—of poor 
Chloe’s sufferings while her foster-mother is teaching her to 
spin and planning matches for her,—of the bird-catching ex- 
pedition of Daphnis,—of the various excuses which he 
imagines for entering the cottage of Dryas,-—the accident 
which brings him in,—the dinner and supper and the conver- 
sation between,—the parting of the lovers,—-and Daphnis 
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setting out home again laden with doves and thrushes,—are 
all so vivid and so natural, that we have not a more complete 
domestic scene in any ancient writer. Indeed we have scarcely 
any thing that can be compared with them, except the more 
homely idyls of Theocritus and the sketches of country life in 
Aristophanes. 

Daphnis and Chloe have but one quarrel; and though our 
extracts are rather long, we cannot resist giving the account 
of it, as a very pretty example of the mode in which all love- 
quarrels ought to be ended. There is an apple tree which has 
been stripped, and only one apple, the finest of all, left upon 
the topmost branch. ‘ This apple, when Daphnis saw, he 
was eager to climb up and pluck it, and paid no attention to 
Chloe who would have hindered him. She being disregarded 
went away hastily to the flocks ; but Daphnis, having climbed 
up, achieved the plucking it and bringing it as a present for 
Chloe, and said some words of this sort to her as she was 
angry: ‘ O virgin, this apple, the beautiful seasons produced, 
and a beautiful tree nourished, the sun ripening it, and fortune 
watched over it: and as I had eyes, I was not going to leave 
it alone, to be looked at and praised, that it might fall to the 
ground, and either one of the flock trample it as they fed, or 
a reptile creeping over it make it poisonous, or time consume 
itas it lay. This Venus received as the prize of beauty ; this 
I give to you as atrophy of your victory. We have your wit- 
nesses of like sort with her's; he was a shepherd, I a goat- 
herd.’ Having said these things, he puts it in her bosom ; 
and she kissed him as he came near ; so that Daphnis did not 
repent having dared to climb to so great a height, for he 
received a kiss better even than a golden apple.” 

Daphnis and Chloe are not doomed to feed their flocks for 
any very patriarchal time. ‘The discovery of their parents 
and their marriage takes place in the second summer. The 
marriage is celebrated in the country with all the accompani- 
ments of rustic festivity. They would be attended even by 
their flocks. «« And this not only then,’ Lonegus adds, * but, 
as long as they lived, they spent the greater part of their time 
like shepherds, w orshipping as cols the Nymphs, and Pan, 
and Love, having acquired numercus flocks of sheep and goats, 
and thinking the sweetest food ripe fruits and milk. Anda 
male infant they placed under a she-goat, and a little daughter, 
who was their second born, they caused to draw the teat of 
an ewe; and they called the one Philopoemen, and the other 
Agele, (both pastoral names :) thus with them, these habits 
also grew old. These it was who adorned the grotto and 
erected the statues, and made for themselves the altar of Love 
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the Shepherd ; and to Pan they gave instead of his pine tree 
a temple to dwell in, having named him Pan the Soldier *.” 


* We cannot refrain from leading our readers into a labyrinth of difficulties, 
in which we have been ourselves entangled. We have before us an edition 
of Huet’s Dissertation *‘ De TOrigine des Romans, printed at Amsterdam in 
1700. We have also the Latin translation of Piron, printed in 1682. Now 
the French and Gatin differ very materially throughout, and in the part re- 
lating to Long us, they are absolutely aad e omple tely at variance. "The Latin 
is the more ample ; and Piron in his dedication to Huet admits that he has 
interpolated the work. Yet Villeison, in the prolegomena to his edition of 
Lonegus, quotes a French text accurately corre sponding x to the Latin. Huet, 
in his life of himself, mentions the circumstances which led to the produc tion 
of the work, but makes no mention of any subsequent additions or alterations, 
and no compl unt of his friend Pi iron. ‘It may ‘be right to add, that in the 
catalogue of the various editions of Huet’s works, pretixed to his life by the 
editors, there is no mention of this edition of 17009. Whatever may be the 
explanation of this discrepancy in the Latin version, there are some absurdly 
unfounded eriticisms upon the incongruity of the slight notice of the after life 
of Daphnis and Chloe ‘which we have quoted above. These Bayle, who has 
used only the Latin text of Huet, has i iniplic itly adopted, and adds sne eringly, 
““Cest sortir enti¢rement du vrai caractére de cette espéce (écrits. IL les faut 
finir au jour des noces, et se taire sur les suites du mariage. Une héroine de 
Roman grosse et accouchee est une . Ctranee personnage.” The mode in which 
he thus acquiesces in the false represent: on of Piron or Huet, that Loneus 
has c ontinue “d his narre ti on down to the « hildren and old age of his hero and 
heroine, shows plainly that he never read the book itself: as he was compelled 
in another place to ac knowledve that he had never read the romance of Helio- 
dorus, upon whieh hie had hazarded sonie severe criticisms. Mr. Dunlop, who 
has made great use of the Latin ver ‘sion ot Huet, bi it has apparently known 
the Frenc It only from the quotations of Villoison, h: is been careless enough to 
quote Bayle’s observation as part oi * Tin ets words. Villoison, Mr. Dunlop, 
snd the writer in the Libers ral, have ail with just taste defended Longus ; and 
Villuison, who was evidently enraptured with the romanee upon Whieh he has 
bestowed so much ut tien, is even beautilully eloquent upon the subject. 
We have, however, a charge of more eulp ible curelessness than Mr. Dunlop’ S; 
‘indeed it be carelessness, tomeke against the eritie in the Liberal. Ap- 
parently he has not had beture him either ihe French or the Latin of Huet, 
hut has quoted them at second i ind from Viiloi ison i ind Bayle. He first quotes, 
inthe Latin, the remarks on the ind lecenc Vv of some parts of the story, and 
with ereat erossness of taste contradicts thenrin several flippant Land offensive 
sentences. He then continues, “there is yet another objection made by the 


sue blue ‘, Which is a greacer fault than the former: Pejus etiau vitinie est, 
says the Rieht Reverend Bishop ; it is mu h worse tian that cynical indecency 
sc.— Wi hat can this be? Wi hat but tlie perverse an dL preposterous con- 
~_ if the any, nama Alter thus sneering at the DBishe Ps evitle ntly be- 

ause he is a Bis shop, as if he repre sonted the critical faults of the work as of 


Fs... > awn ; _ 
pins * consequence th: in its moral fuutlts, he gravely argues to his unsuspect- 
ing reader, that, ii that which is represented as the greater objection be so 
light as it really is, the accusation of indeceney must be equally unfounded, 


. ° ° . * - . TAD hac ? ; 
Now it happens that, as if to serve ais purpose, he has transposed tie sei- 
—- *.* . r b | ~ 2 ie’ Ra 7 Ban ¢ -% tac8 «y* } . 
tences. if he quoted from the book itset, he must have known that the re- 


° , ; j 41s . is plea t 4 ‘ 3 ? aye ’ ‘y” 
marks on the conduct of the story preceded the remarks on its indecency ; 
and that the expression pej us vitinm, the grealer fal, reierred to some | 

1 : t }, i . r 19 m *- ayeur ’ hs } + 
foregoing observa tons on te introauctiwwh of luacumery, And it will iwi 


us 
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This last surname refers to a signal deliverance which Pan 
had wrought for the lovers. Chloe had been carried off with 
all her flocks by an invading army of the Methymnens ; but 
when the plunderers took up their station for the night, Pan, 
by strange portents, infused into them what is termed a panic 
terror, and directed in a dream the release of his votary as the 
propitiation of his offended divinity. This incident may serve 
as a specimen of the events with which the story is filled 
up, but of which we have not thought it necessary to give 
an account, as they contribute nothing to its final develope- 
ment. 

We have thus conducted our readers to the union of these 
affectionate and innocent lovers ; and we trust that they will 
not be so fastidious as to be displeased at the short glimpse 
which Longus has given us of the simple and tranquil mode 
in which their later days were passed. 

In our translations we have endeavoured to retain every 
turn of thought by adhering closely to the original; but all 
persons familiar with the ancient writers must be aware how 
impossible it is to convey at the same time any notion of the 
beauty of the language. We have already alluded to the 
allegorical narrative of Philetas as one of the most fanciful 
passages of the work. It is literally translated in the Liberal; 
but it possesses so much poetical beauty, that we will venture 
to present as close and simple a version of it as we can, 
in the stanza which the custom of our own poetry has con- 
secrated to allegory. 


Then in their joyaunce came a man of eld, 
With shagged cloak to keep him from the cold, 
And untanned shoon, and little scrip which held 
His scanty dinner, and his scrip was old, 
Straight sitting down by them, his name he told, 
The old Philetas ; how, when he was young, 
He piped to Pan beneath the sheltering fold, 

Or filled this grotto of the nymphs with song ; 


And how his many kine would to his music throng. 


avail him to plead that he borrowed his quotations from Bayle: for Bayle, 
where he introducesthe remarks on the indecency, opus alioqui tam obscenum 
est, &c., has taken the trouble expressly to expl iin the reference of a/ioqui to 
the c ritic isms which went before on the cond uct of the plot. 

Another curious instance of literary carelessness relative to Longus, which 
harsh judges have considered as literary dishonesty, is noticed in a note in the 
Museum Criticum, No. IfL. p. 409. It relates fo a lacuna, which unfortu- 
nately occurs just at the point where Chloe and Daphnis fall in love. 
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And now, he said, fair children, ye shall hear 
Of a strange marvel that to me befel. 

I have a garden, laden all the year: 

T'vo old as herdman in the fields to dwell, 
With my own hands [ till it passing well : 

In spring the ground with violets is strown, 
And sweet my hyacinths and lilies smell ; 

And summer apples weigh my branches down ; 


And now are grapes and figs and myrtle-berries brown. 


When morning sparkles through the misty air, 
The little birds in many a merry throng 

Will flock in search of food and settle there, 

Or pipe their matin notes the boughs among : 

For there, full fit for forest warbler’s song, 

T'rees arch their branches o'er the secret shade ; 
Three bubbling fountains roll their rills along ; 
And, but for fence around the garden made, 

copse it wel! might seem, or wilder woodland glade. 


And there at noontide as I went to-day, 
Beneath the myrtle and pomegranate trees, 
With myrtle-berries was a boy at play, 

As white as milk ; and with luxurious ease 
His sunny ringlets idled on the breeze ; 
Alone he sported in his careless joy ; 

And fain would [ the truant urchin seize ; 
For much | feared, that little naked boy 


My tender myrtles and pomegranates would destroy. 


but lightly he escaped, and laughing fled ; 
For underneath the rose-trees he would run, 
Or closely nestling in the poppy-bed, 
Like a young partridge, his pursuer shun, 
When kids and calves to leave their dams begun, 
Full oft { followed them in weary chase, 
And little good and mickle trouble won ; 
But never kid or calf from place to place 


Sv led my doubling steps in such a bootless race. 


All breathless therefore on my staff I lean 
And watching held the little thief at bay, 
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And asked whose child he was, and what he meaut, 
By plucking all the fruit that round him lay? 

He answered rothing, but in roguish play 

With myrtle-berries pelted me and smiled ; 

And nearer came, and smiled in such a way— 

I know not how—he was so fair a child, 


That, angry as 1 was, my anger was beguiled. 


More lovely scemed he as he laughed, I wis: 

So then [ bade him be afraid no more, 

But come and kiss me with one little kiss ; 

And by the child's own myrtle-berries swore, 

Of pears and apples [ would give him store, 

And let him pluck my fruit and crop my fiowers : 

But then he laughed yet louder than before ; 

More sweet than nightingale in wild wood bowers, 
Or swan grown old like me, and in its dying hours. 


His laughing voice so musically rung: 
‘*’T’o me, Philetas, would a kiss be sweet ; 

I love it more than thou wouldst to be young ; 

But think if kisses for thine age be meet : 

For thou wouldst follow me with feeble feet, 

If but one kiss upon thy lips [ told ; 

And I than hawk or eagle fly more fleet : 

No child am I ; though child I seem, more old 
Than Cronus, or than Time, or aught men oldest hold. 


** And thee [ know, how in thy budding days 

Thy herd thou feddest in yon marshy mead, 

And by those beech-trees listened to thy lays, 

To Amaryllis piped upon the reed: 

I stood beside her ; but thou didst not heed: 

Yet her to thee I gave ; and now a race 

Of goodly sons, full fit the kine to feed, 

Around thy hearth-stone throng with gladsome face : 
So Daphnis with like eare and Chloe now [ grace. 


“T lead them till they niecet at peep of day, 
And with long kisses to each other grow ; 
Then to thy garden wend my lonely way, 


And sport with all the flowers that round me blow, 
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Or revel in thy fountain’s fresl’ning flow: 
I bathe ; and, watered by the hallowed stream, 
Leaf, bud, and bloom, with brighter beauty glow: 
Nor thou of meas wasteful rifler deem, 

Till trampled lie thy flowers, thy fountains troubled seem. 


‘* Farewell : for thou alone canst tell the tale, 
That thou this child hast seen, yet wast not young.’ 
He ceased ; and, like a new-fledged nightingale, 
Upon the myrtles lightsomely he sprung, 
And crept from bough to bough the leaves among, 
Till on the topmost branch he seemed to soar: 
Then wings I saw that o'er his shoulders hung, 
Between his wings a little bow he bore ; 

And then [ saw the bow and wings and boy no more. 


, 


H. M. 





THE STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIERIES. 


| Many of my readers must recollect crossing, in the route 

from London to Holyhead, a miserable tract of country com- 

| mencing a few miles beyond Birmingham and continuing to 

| Wolverhampton. Ifthe volumes ofsulphureous vapour which 

| I shall not compliment with the name of smoke, permitted 

them at intervals to ‘‘ view the dismal situation waste and 

| wild,” they would observe the surface of the desert around 

them scarred and broken, as if it had just reposed from the 

heavings of an earthquake. Now and then they would shud- 

| der as they passed the mouth of a deserted mine left without 

any guard but the wariness of the passenger. Sometimes they 

would see a feeble and lambent flame, (called by the miners 

the wild fire.) issue from chaps in the parched earth. It is 

self-kindled by a process familiar to the chemist, and feeds on 

vas evolved by the refuse of the coal, that has been left in 

immense caverns hollowed by the labours of ages, over which 

the carriage of the unconscious traveller rolls for many miles. 

They would be struck also with the sight of houses from which 

the treacherous foundations have gradually shrunk, leaving 

them in such a state of obliquity with the horizon, as if they 

stood only to evince the contempt of themselves and their 
inhabitants for the laws of gravitation. 

If the traveller, in addition to these attacks on his organs 

of smell and of vision, has nerve to inspect more closely the 

tremendous operations which are going on around him as 
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far as the eye can reach, he must learn to endure the grating 
of harsh wheels, the roaring of the enormous bellows which, 
set in motion by the power of steam, urge the fires of the 
smelting furnace till they glow with almost the white bril- 
liance of the noon-day sun. He must learn to care little for 
the sparks which fly from the half-molten iron, under the 
action of the forge, in torrents of burning rain, while the 
earth literally trembles beneath the strokes of a mightier 
hammer than Thor himself ever wielded against the giants. 

But my present business is with the human part of the 
spectacle. ‘The miners, or, as they call themselves, the col- 
liers, are a curious race of men, and the study of their 
natural history would be replete with information and enter- 
tainment. Nothing can well be more uncecuth than their 
appearance. Their figures are tall and robust in no ordinary 
degree, but their faces, when, by any accident, the coating of 
black dirt in which they are cased is partially rubbed off, 
show ghastly pale, and even at an early age they are ploughed 
in the deepest furrows. Their working dress consists of a 
tunic, or short frock, and trowsers of coarse flannel. Their 
holiday clothes are generally of cotton velvet, or velveteen as 
I believe the drapers call it, decorated with a profusion of 
shining metal buttons; but they seem principally to pique 
themselves on their garters, which are made of worsted, and 
very gay incolour : these they tie on, so that a great part, as if 
by accident, appears below the knee. ‘Their labour is intense. 
They stand, sit, or crouch for hours, often in the most irksome 
posture, undermining rocks of coal with a pickaxe. Not un- 
frequently they are crushed beneath the weight of the super- 
incumbent mass, or suffocated by a deleterious exhalation, 
which they call by the expressive name of the choke damp *, 
and sometimes they are scorched by the explosion of the 
hydrogen which is generated in the depths of the mine— 
a disaster from which the beautiful invention of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, the safety-lamp, does not always preserve them. 
This evil is not however attributable to any imperfection in 
the instrument, but to the astonishing recklessness of the 
men, who are with difliculty prevailed upon to observe the 
plainest and most simple directions even in matters of life 
and death. 

The high cheek bones and the dialect of these people seem 
to argue them of northern descent. Perhaps in some remote 
age they may have swarmed from the Northumbrian hive to 
seize on the riches of the less adventurous or intelligent 


* Often I believe carbonic acid gas. 
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Southrons. Be that as it may, they have clearly no similarity 
either in speech or feature with the peasantry of the neigh- 
bouring districts. ‘They have also manners and customs pe- 
culiar to themselves. One in particular is the non-observance, 
or at least the very irregular observance, of the common rule 
for the transmission of the surname. What rule they follow 
J cannot say, but it often happens that a son has a surname 
very different from that of his father: sometimes a man will 
have two sets of names, as John Smith and Thomas Jones, 
and that without any intention of concealment—but, except 
on high oceasions, as a marriage or a christening, they rarely 
use any appellative except the cognomen or nick-name. The 
Latin word is the best, because the English implies something 
inconsistent with the siaid and regular usage of the epithet 
by all persons connected with the subject of it, his wife, his 
children, and himself included. 
I knew an apothecary in the collieries, who, as a matter of 
decorum, always entered the real names of his patients in his 
books; that is, when he could asceriain them. But they stood 
there only for ornament: for use he found it necessary to append 
the soubriquet, which he did with true medical formality, as for 
instanee, ** Thomas Williams, vu/zo dict. Old Pulf.” Serious 
inconvenience not unfrequently arises on occasions where it 
is necessary to ascertain the true name and reduce it to writ- 
ing, not only from the utter ignorance displayed by the ewner 
of all the mysteries of spelling, but from his incapacity to 
pronounce the word, so as to give the slightest idea of what 
its orthography ought to be. Clergymen have been known to 
send home a wedding party in despair, after a vain essay to 
vain from the vocal organs of the bride or bridegroom, or 
their friends, a sound by way of name which any known al- 
phabct had the power of committing to paper. The habit of 
using the cognomen is so common, that the miners apply the 
custom to strangers with an unconsciousness of offence quite 
classic. Ifa traveller should be hailed by the epithet ‘* nosey,” 
he should recollect that Ovid endured the same treatment in 
| the court of Augustus without dreaming of an alfront, and he 
may even flatter himself that he bears some outward resem- 

| blance to the great poet. 

| Indeed, in all communications with persons of higher rank, 
the miners preserve a bold simplicity of manners far different, 
at least inmy mind, from insolence. I recollect passing through 
the little town of Bilston at the time of the first abdication 
of Buonaparte, and being accosted by one of a group of col- 
liers, who, with black faces and folded arms, were discussing 
the events of the day, with an interrogation, which, imitated in 
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print, might stand thus, ‘‘ Oy say, what dost thee think o’ the 
paice, beoots?” which being rendered into our language is, 
‘¢T say, what dost thou think of the peace, boots?” My boots 
were, I suppose, that part of my dress by which I was most 
conspicuously distinguished from the natives. ‘This | under- 
stood as a friendly invitation to a conference on the state of 
affairs, and my feelings were no more hurt by the designation 
bestowed on me, than those of Hercules ever were by the 
epithet Claviger. 

But I had made this race of people in some sort my study. I 
remember once mounting rather hastily the outside of a stage 
coach which was passing through the coal district, and setting 
myself down in the first place that offered itself, without taking 
time to reconnoitre. When I had opportunity for inspection, I 
found at my right an old man witha rope coiled round him like 
a belt, by w hich my practised eye at once recognised him for a 
canal boatman, carrying home his tow ing-line. On my left was a 
personage whose dress was not a little e quivocal, consisting of 
a man’s hat and coat, with something like petticoats below. 
The mysterious effect of this epicene costume was heightened 
by the wearer’s complexion, which reminded the spectator of 
dirty wash-leather. A short pipe adorned the mouth, with 
which it seemed well acquainted; and the tout ensemble sat in 
deep silence. ‘These diagnostics, and especially the last, 
might have imposed on a novice the betief that the subject 
of my observation was of the worthiest gender, as the gram- 
marians uncivilly term the masculine: but [ knew my com- 
pagcnon de voyage at a glance for one of the softer sex, and 
treated her with becoming attention. To all my politeness 
she returned little more than a ned and a whiff. At length 
my fellow passengers began to converse, or rather, I suppose, 
“ resume a conver sation which [ had interrupted. The Jady 
i found was of the same profession as the gentleman on the 
othe ¢ side—a conductor of boats. They appeared not to have 

had much, if any, previous acquaintance, but seemed drawn 
together by community of sentiment and pursuit, They were 
soon enzaged in an occupation interesting alike to all ranks 
of society ; namely, an inquiry into the characters of their 
common friends. As their conversation illustrates in some 
degree the manners of this people, [I will give a short speci- 
men of it in the ortginal; together with a glossary for the 


rl 
> . fa) ry 
benefit of the mere & 
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“eehisn reader. 


Laly. Dun yo know Soilen-mouth* Tummy? 


’ i] ‘ . PTs “Te. antints ° ‘ er il “* =~ . 
Cre (Cuan, Ke e aD ad NCAtlon ego i@iici he is tew, 


* With the mouth eside. 
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Lady. A desput queiet * mon! But le loves a sup o' drink. Dun yo 
know his woif ? 

Gentleman. Know her! Ay. Her's the very devil when her sperit’s up 

Lady. Her is. Her uses that mon sheamful—her rags + him every neet‘f of 
her loif. 

Gentleman. Her does. Oive known her come into the public §, and call 
him all the neames her could lay her tongue tew afore all the company. Her 
oughts to stay till her's got him ithe béat, and then her mit say what herd a 
moind. But her taks aiter her feyther. 


Lady. Hew was her feyther ? 
Gentlemen. Whoy, singing Jemmy. 


Lady. Oi don't think as how Oi ever know'd singing Jemmy. Was he 
ode Soaker’s brother ? 





Gentleman. Ees, he was. He lived a top o' Hell Bonk |]. He was the 
wickedest, swearinst mon ** as ever I know'd. I should think as how he was 
the wickedest mon 1 the wold, and say he had the rheumatiz so bad! 


Many anecdotes might be collected to shew the great diffi- 
culty of discovering a person in the Collieries without being 
in possession of his nickname. ‘The following I received 
from a respectable attorney. During his clerkship he was 
sent to serve some legal process on a man whose name and 
address were given to him with legal accuracy. He traversed 
the village to which he had been directed from end to end 
without success; and after spending many hours in the 
search, was about to abandon it in despair, when a young 
woman, who had witnessed his labours, kindly undertook to 
make inquiries for him, and began to hail her friends for 
that purpose. 


Oi say, Bullyed, does thee know a mon neamed Adam Green ? 


The Bull-head was shaken in sign of ignorance. 
Loy-a-bed, dost thee ? 


Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making acquaintance had been 
rather limited, pe she could net resolve the difficulty. 

Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), Cowskin, Spindle- 
shanks, Cock-eye, Pig-tail, and Yellow-belly, were severally 
invoked, but in vain, and the querist fell into a brown study, 
in which she remained for some time. At length, however, 
her eyes suddenly brightened, and slapping one of her com- 
panions on the should or, she exclaimed. triumphantly, ** Dash 
my wig! whoy he means moy feyther!” and then turning to 
the een {leman, she added, ** Yo should’n ax’d** for Ode 
Blackbird !” 


* Desperately quiet + =colds out rageously. + Nicht. 
& Public-house. | On hon 1] Ban kk, * Most given to swearing. 
iF Yo hould have asked, 
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Now and then, but not very frequently, groups of these 
children of nature may be seen wandering about the streets of 
Birmingham, with much the same sensations as the Indians 
experience at New York or Philadeiphia. It was at Bir- 
mingham that the Roscio-mania, as Lord Byron calls it, first 
broke out, and in a few weeks indistinct rumours of Young 
betty’s fame caught some ears even in the coal-mines. One 
man, more curious or more idle than his fellows, determined 
to leave his work, and see the prodigy with his own eyes ; and 
having so resolved, he proceeded, ulthoug h in the middle of 
the week, to put on a clean shirt and a clean face, and would 
even have anticipated the Saturday’s shaving, but he was 
preserved from such extravagance by the motive which pre- 
vented Mrs. Gilpin from allowing the chaise to draw up to 


her door on the eventful morning of the journey, 


eat Ail 


Should say that she was proud. 


But notwithstanding this moderation he did not pass un- 
observed. The unwonted hue of the shirt and face were por- 
tents not to be disregarded: and he had no sooner taken the 
road to Birmingham, than he was met byan astonished brother, 
whose amazement, when at last it found vent in werds, pro- 
duced the folks ywwing dialogue: ** Oi say, sirree, where be'st 
thee gwain *?”—* Oi’m agwain to Brummajum.”—* What 
be’st agwain there for ?’?—** Om agwain to see the ~~ 
Rocus.”—“* What ?”—* Oi tell thee ‘OP m agwain to see the 


Young Rocus.’’—“ Ls zt alotve ?” 

l ought to thank my readers (if one by one they have not 
all dropped off before this time) for indulging me so long In 
my gai ‘rulity. But I hada reason for it. I wished to preserve 
some shotch. while the original is yet in existence, of a race 
which refinement, that fell destroyer of character, has hi- 
therto spi ared. Soon will these be tal “ of other times! The 
primitive simplicity even of the Collierics is threatened. 
Already have the eyes of bell and 1 Lancaster searched out 
even this anes of innocent seclusion; and the voice of educa- 
tion will ere long be heasd above the wild untutored sounds 
which have so long charmed the ears of the traveller. 


M.D. H. 


* Going. 
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“ Perecrine,” said Lady Mary, “ write.” 
‘“ [ will make a point of it, may it please your Ladyship. 


“ O mes enfans! quelles ames que celles qui ne sont inquictes que des ymouvemens 
de V’écliptique, ou que des meeurs et des aris des Chinois! 


MARMONTEL. 





How far our happiness may be advanced or endangered by 
the indulgence of a lively interest in all things and persons 
that chance throws in our way, is a point on which I never 
could make up my mind. I have seen the man of feeling 
wrapt up in the fervour of his affection or the enthusiasm of 
his a and [ have believed him perfectly happy ; 
but I have seen him again when he has discovered that his 
affection had been wasted on a fool, and his benevolence 
lavished on a scoundrel, and I have believed him the most 
wretched of men. Again, | have looked on the man of the 
world in an hour of trouble or embarrassment, and I have 
envied his philosophy and his self-command; but I have 
marked him too in the d ay hy revel and exultation, and I have 
shrunk from the immobility of his features and the torpor of 
his smile 

i couldnever settle it to my satisfaction. Acute pleasure seems 
to be always the foreru mer of intense pain; and weariness 
the inseparable demon by hich dogs the steps of gratification. 
| have examined all ranks and all faces ; | have looked into eyes 
and I have looked into folios; I have lost — e and I have 
lost time; | have made inquiries of many and enemies of not 
a _— and poole confessions and conclusions from demoi- 

eles who never had feclings, and from dowagers who have 
survived them, and from bards who have nourished them in 
solitude, and from barristers who have crushed them in West- 
minster Hall. The ——. spirit who is loudest at his club 
to-night will be dullest in his chambers to-morrow, and the 
girl who is merriest - the e dance will infallibly be palest at 
the breakfast table. How shall i decide? The equability 
which lives, or the excitemet it wh lich dies? ‘The beef without 
the mustard, or the mustard without tie beef ? 

Chaneg, or my kind stars, for [am very often inclined to 
beileve in ‘thei vy agency, especially on fine moon-light nights, 
has flung me into acircie of acquaintance, where the pleasures 
and the pains attendant upon these difierent tempers of mind 
are continually forced upon my notice, and hold me delight- 
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fully balanced, like Mahomet’s coffin, between earth and 
ether. Davenant Cecil is a being as thoroughly made up of 
sympathies and affections, as ever was a puppet of springs or 
a commentator of absurdities. He never experienced, he 
never could endure five minutes of calm weather; he is always 
carried up into the heaven and down again into the deep; 
every hope, every exertion, every circumstance, be it of light 
or of grave import, is to him equally productive of its e3 calta- 
tion or its depression ; like the Proserpina of fable he is in 
Olympus half the year, and in Tartarus the other. Marma- 
duke Villars has about as much notion of raptures and 
enthusiasm, as a Mohawk chief entertains of turtle soup, or a 
French milliner of the differential calculus. Except that he 
prefers claret to port, and Drury-lane to Covent-garden, and 
eau de Montpellier to eau de Cologne, I doubt whether he is 
conscious of any predilection for one thing or any aversion to 
another. Marmaduke is like Ladurlad in every thing except 
‘* the fire in his heart, and the fire in his brain ;” and Dave- 
nant is the Sorcerer Benshee, who rode on a fast horse, and 
talked with many, and jested with many, and laughed loudly, 
and wept wildly for the things he saw; yet was he bound by 
his compact to the fiend to sit at no table, and to lie on no 
couch, and to speed forward by night and by day, sleeping 
never, and resting never, even till his appointed hour. 

A short time ago, Davenant and myself received an invi- 
tation to spend a few days with Villars. His favourite 
hunter, Sir Peter, had thrown him or fallen with him, I forget 
which, and after being a little put to rights, as he expressed 
it, at the little country place where the accident happened, he 
had been removed to the hall, and ordered to keep himself 
quiet. There seemed to be some chance of his compliance 
with this admonition, as the rest of his family were all absent, 
and there was not a house within five miles; but in order to 
counteract these favourable symptoms as much as possible, 
he surmmoned us to his sofa. Cecil and Villars are the anti- 
podes of one another; and, as is commonly the case, are the 
fondest friends upon all occasions, because they never can 
agree upon one. 

We went accordingly, and were rejoiced to find our friend, 
pale to be sure, ant d very intimate with crutches, but still 
apparently free from pain, ay nd enjoying that medicinal level 
of spirits which 1s a better preservative against fever than 
you will easily find from the lancet or the draught. He con- 
eratulated himself upon the safety of his nose, which Mr. 
Perroit the apothecai ‘y had pronounced broken, and only 
lamented the loss of his boot, which it had been necessary 
to cut from his leg. Ina short time we quite forgot that he 
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was in the slightest degree damaged, and conversed on di- 
vers topics without any intrusive compassion for his flannel 
and his slipper. 

And first, as in duty bound, we began to discuss the 
Quarterly Magazine, and its past success, and its future hopes, 
and its patrons, and its contributors. Davenant was wonder- 
fully angry because some ‘* fathomless blockheads” found 
obscurities in his Lyrical Poem. “ If there were any de- 
scendings into the deep fountains of thought, any abstruse 
researches ‘ into the mind of man,’—in short, to speak plainly, 
if there were any thing in the poem which a man might be 
very proud to risk his reputation upon, then one might be 
prepared for darkness and coldness in this improving and 
understanding age;—but a mere fancy piece like this, as 
simple in design as it is in execution—you know, Marmaduke, 
that incapacity to comprehend must be either gross stupidity, 
or supreme affectation.” 

‘¢ | think much may be said for the * blockheads,’” observed 
Marmaduke, shaking his head. 

‘* You think no such thing,” said Davenant, *‘ and you feel 
that you think no such thing: I shall detest you, Villars, if 
you ‘ write yourself down an ass,’ merely for the sake of 
telling me I am one.” 

‘¢ You know, my dear Davenant,” said Villars, ** you know 
you never detested any body in your life, except, perhaps, a 
few of the commentators upon Shakspeare, and the critic 
who considered Campbell the first poet of the day, and Words- 
worth the second. But seriously I cannot conceive why you 
are rufiled about your verses; you know they are admired, 
as Mi. Rigee says of his seap, by all the best judges; not to 
eo out of our own circle, you know Lady Mary, and Tristram, 
and Gerard, who are worth all the world, think them abcut 
the best things going; nay, I am not clear that our good 
friend Joyeuse has not some suspicion of the kind, only he 
never speaxs a word of truth upon any subject. And, loaded 
as you are with all these accumulated commendations, you 
want to add the weight of my valueless voice to your burthen, 
and to > 

‘¢ There never was a man more mistaken; what should I 
care for your opinion? itis not worth a straw , it is not worth 
‘ Gertrude of Wyoming’ tome. But iam ina passion when 
I see a tolerably clever man making a focl of himself wilfully. 
fread the poem to your sister, and she understood it per- 
fectly. 

- Th :en you persuaded her first that she was a clever girl, 
and she thought her comprehension would contirm the idea. 
I will wager a beauty acaiist a botile, or a iaunch of venison 
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against a page of rhyme, or ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ against 
‘The Excursion,’ or any other boundless odds which you like 
to suggest, that with the same object in view she shall admire 
the [liad or dote upon the Koran.” 

‘There is no answer to such an argument. All I know is, 
that Amelia found nothing difficult in the poem.” 

‘* What! she told you so, I suppose.” 

‘* No; her eyes did.” 

‘ Then her eyes lied confoundedly. Never, my dear Dave- 
nant; never, while you live, believe in the language of the eyes. 
I would rather believe in the miracles of Apollonius, or the 
infallibility of the Pope of Rome, or the invincibility of the 
French army. I believed apretty piercing pair once, which 
told me the wearer was very fond of a particular person, and 
I cultivated my whiskers accordingly, and did double duty at my 
glass. By Paphos and its patroness, she went off in a month 
with a tall captain of fusiliers, and left me to despondency 
and the new novel.” 

‘¢ And vou longed to be so deceived again,” said Davenant. 

‘No: it was very fatiguing. Never, while you live, 
believe in the lancuage of the eyes. But you will, because 
you were born to be a fool, and you must fulfil your destiny. 
As Rousseau says—he is somew here about the room * 

‘¢ | have him in my hand,” said Davenant; ‘* what a de- 
lizhtful little book ; I dote upon the size, and the binding, 
and the type, and the. 7. 

‘¢ Yes; he was of great service to me a fortnight ago, when 
my hurt was rather annoving at night. My people pre scribed 
opium, and I used to take Jean Jacques instead. But this 
way is my treasure-house of reading: eh! le voici!” and he 
led us up to a book-case where was conspicuously placed an 
immense edition of Voltaire, and began taking down the 
volumes and expressing the dotage of his delight with won- 
derful rapidity.—** Ah! Alzire! charming—and Merope: —you 
are going to talk about Shakspeare, Davenant. Hold your 
tongue ;—a noisy, gross, fatiguing—no, no: the French stage 
for me!—Eh! ma belle Zaire! the French stage for me !— 
‘tout dort, tout est tranquille, et—’ and Candide! oh! I 
could laugh for a century. Et puis—la Pucelle! oh, pour le 
coup 
And “Je coup” came with a vengeance; for Davenant, 
who hates a French play worse than poison, had just found 

something overpoweringly ridiculous in the woes of ‘ lOre 
phelin de la C hine,” and bursting into an ungovernable shriek 
of laughter, dropped some six or seven quarto volumes upon 
the wounded foot of our unfortunate stoic. He fell on the 


floor, in agony, and almost in a passion, 
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“ Damnation !—n’importe !—my sweet Davenant, how could 
you Peregrine, my good fellow, do pull the bell !—horri- 
ble!—Why, Cecil, how out of your wits you look !—ave 
Maria!—vive la bagatelle !—why you look like a Diable!— 
like a physician called in too late,—mort de ma vie !—or like 
a—Monstre !—like a Wood Damon at the English Opera 
House,—ring again, Courtenay!—Ha, ha!—I played one 
myself once—Oh! que c’est affreux !—for a wager, ha, ha !— 
Oh!—with a long torch, ha, ha !—fire and brimstone !—with 
long black hair—peste !—but it would never stand on end 
like yours ! oh que non!—Ring again, Courtenay !—Eh ! Per- 
pignan! here has been a fall! a fall,—as they say upon 
’Change,—cher Perpignan: take me to bed, Perpignan ; take 
it easy—doucement!—Ah! the Wood Demon, Davenant ;— 
J shall never get over it!—ha, ha !—Oh! a 

And thus was Marmaduke carried off, laughing, and scream- 
ing, and jesting, and swearing, by turns. His medical attend- 
ant was summoned, and we saw him no more that night; he 
sent us word that he was as well as could be expected, but 
that he should never get over the Wood Demon; in spite of 
Which consolatory intelligence, Davenant wore a Tyburn 
countenance the whole evening. 

We met, however, the next morning, and proceeded most 
laudably to remember nothing of the accident but its absurdity. 
‘* | never found Voltaire heavy before,” said Villars, shaking 
Davenant by the hand; ‘* but you poets of the Lake are so 
horribly in the habit of taking liberties with your own feet, 
that you have no compassion at all for those of your friends. 
Mercy upon my five toes! they will not mect in a boot for a 
twelvemonth ; and now, ‘ apropos de bottes,’ we must have 
some breakfast. 

Rain confined us to the house, the newspapers were full of 
advertisements, and the billiard table was undergoing repair. 
Davenant endeavoured to define intensity, and I endeavoured 
to sleep ; Marmaduke struck his sister’s tambourine, and the 
great clock struck one. We began to feel as uncomfortably 
idle as a gaol-bird who has just been put in, or a minister 

| who has just been turned out. At last some notice was taken 
| of two miniatures of our friend and his sister, which had 
been done many years ago, and now hung on opposite sides of 
the mantle-piece, gazing tenderly at one another in all the ho- 
liday magnificence which was conferred by laced cap and pink 
ribbons upon the one, and by sky-blue jacket and sugar-loaf 
buttons upon the other. Hence we began to talk of painting, 
and of ** Raphael, Corregio, and stuff,” until it was deter- 
mined that we should proceed to make a pilgrimage through 
along gallery of family portraits, which Marmaduke assured 
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us had been covered with commendations and cobwebs ever 
since he left his cradle. He hobbled before us on his crutches, 
and made a very suflicient Cicerone. Marmaduke has no wit ; 
but he has a certain off-hand manner which often passes for it, 
and is sometimes as good a thing. 

“ That old gentleman,” he began, pointing to a magnificent 
fellow in rich chain armour, whose effigies occupied one end 
of the gallery, ‘* that old gentleman is the founder of the 
family. Blessings on his beard! I almost fancy it has grown 
longer since I saw it last. He fought inordinately at Har- 
fleur and Agincourt, was eminently admired and bruised, 
won a whole grove of laurels, and lost three fingers and a 
thumb. See, over his head is the crest which was his guer- 
don; a little finger rampant, and the motto blazoned gor- 
geously round, * mon doyt est mon droit!” 

‘¢ A splendid servant of the sword,” said Davenant ; ‘* what 
a glorious scope of forehead, and what a lowering decision in 
the upper lip. <A real soldier! He would have cleft down a 
dozen of your modern male figurantes!” 

‘¢ Perhaps so,” replied V illars s; ** but you see he made a 
bad hand of it, notwithstanding. His nephew, there, is some- 
thing more soberly habited, but he was nota jot less mad. 
Whowould dream of such a frenzy in sackcloth and sad counte- 
nance? He was a follower of Wyckliffe before it was the 
fashion, and ws 

‘¢ An excellent piece of workmanship too! I like to see 
some fury ina man’s faith. Who can endure a minister of 
the gospel mounting his pulpit at Mary-le-bone. with his well- 
ordered bands, and his elean ma inuscript, and his matter-of- 
fact disquisition, and his matter-of-course tone! That bald 
apostle has lips | could have lis ln? to: he might have been 
an enthusiast, or a bigot, ora “en nan, or e’en what you will; 
but he has a show of zeal, and an assumption of authority ; : 
there is fire about t] ie old man !”’ 

‘¢ There was once,” said Marmaduke, ‘* for he was burned 
in Smithfield. Come hither, here is a young fellow you will 
admire,—Everard the Beautiful, (by the way, they say he is 
like me,) who fell in love with the pretty Baroness de Pome- 
roy. Heused to sing under her balcony at midnight, out of 
pure gallantry, and out of all tune; catching sighs from the 
high window, and colds from the high wind. He was full 
three years wailing and whisper ring, and dreaming and dying, 
and smarting in the left breast, and sonnettinge in the left 
turret. At last came the fifth act of the drama, death and 
happiness blended together with strict poetic propriety ; the 
fates threw him into her arms one night, and the baron threw 
him into the moat one morning.” 
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‘¢ T loath and detest that eternal sneer of yours. You be- 
lieve and feel, Marmaduke, although you are too weak to 
confess it, that the life you have described, a turbid unresting 
sea of passion and anxiety, and hope and fear, and brief calm 
and long madness, is worth, oh! twenty times over, the sleepy 
river of a pedant’ s philosophy , or the dirty ditch-water of your 
own clumsy indifference.” 

‘* Why, my dear Davenant,” said Marmaduke, quietly, 
‘* vou know love has its ditch-water occasionally ; my poor 
ancestor found it so. But pass on.—Here is a courtier of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, lying on the green-sward in despon- 
dency and an attitude, with a myriad of cares and a 
bunch of datfy-down-dillies in his bosom. There is your true 

cavalier ; a health to short wit and long spurs, blue eyes and 
white satin ! the race has been quite extinct since rapiers 
went out and political economists came in.” 

‘¢ | wish,” muttered Cecil, ‘* | wish I had lived with those 
men. To have had Spenser for my idol, or Sydney for my 
friend,—to have held Leicester’s mantle at court, or Raleigh’s 
back-hand at tennis.—to have stormed a town with Drake, 
or a bottle with pagers a0 ee Om Elizabeth’s ruff, it would 
have been worth an eternity! That was vour age fer choice 
spirits !” 

‘¢ You will find very choice spirits at the Hummums,” said 
Marmaduke ; ‘* but we are getting into the great rebellion. 
It abounded in good subjects,—for the pencil, | mean, not for 
the prince. Never was the land so sorely plagued with dire 
confusion and daubed canvass. There is silly Sir Lacy, who 
lost his head, and was none the poorer; and sillier Sir Mau- 
rice, who lost his lands, and was many acres the poorer ; and 
there is honest Sir Paul, who came in with the Restoration, 


and wrote my favourite song. Ha, Davenant !— 


‘ For prince or for prig, 
Long locks or flowery wig, 
I don't care a fig !— 
Fill the classes. 
So Tmay hold my land, 
And iy ‘bottle in my hi nd, 
And moisten life's s and 
While it passes.’ 


There was a curious portrait a little farther on—a beautiful 
and interesting woman, as far as neck and bosom could give 
us any information; but in place of her countenance was 
painted a thick black veil. I asked for her history. ‘* Oh,” 
said Villars, ** that damosel was called Priscilla the Penniless. 
She was wonderfully killing, but of course that is not the 
reason she is veiled. Her uncle, the existing head of the 
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family, struck her face out of the picture, and her name out 
of his will, because she married a young round-head, who 
had no merit but his insolence, and no fortune but his sword.” 

‘* What a detestable fool!’ said Davenant, meaning the 
uncle. 

‘¢ [ think she was,” said Marmaduke, meaning the niece. 
‘*¢ Mais allons ; let me show you one more set of features, and 
we will adjourn. Here is my earliest and most complete idea 
of feminine beauty. Down on your knees, Davenant, and 
worship. The fairy-like symmetry of the shape, and the 
pretty threatening of the right arm, and the admirable non- 
chalance of the left, and the studied tranquillity of the black 
hair, and the eloquent malignity of the dark eyes, and the 
exquisite caprice of the nose, and the laughing scorn of her 
little lips !—by Venus’ dimple, Davenant, I have stood here, 
and talked rhapsodies to her for hours.” 

‘* Pray, give us one now,” said Cecil, laughing. 

** I will.—Fairest of nature’s works! perfection in duodeci- 
mo! I speak to you, and you do not hear; I question you, and 
you do not answer: but I read your taste in your dress, and 
your character in your countenance. You are the brightest of 
all earthly beauties. You would call me a blockhead if | 
called you a goddess ; you are fashioned for a drawing-room, 
and not for Olympus,—for Champagne, and not for Nectar ; 
you are born for conquest and for mirth, to busy your delicate 
brain with the slaves of to-day, and to snap your delicate 
fingers at the slaves of yesterday ; epigrams only are indited 
to your charms, witticisms only are uttered in your presence ; 
you think laughter the elixir vite2, and a folio of theology 
poison; you look with contempt on the Damon who has died 
for your sake, and with kindness on the fool who bows to the 
ground, and vows he is ¢ your’s entire,’ head and hand, pen 
and pistol, from infaney to age, and from shining ringlet to 
shoe-ribbon !” 

‘* Admirable !” cried Cecil, ** and after all, the woman is 
nothing extraordinary.” 

‘* Chacun a son gout,” said Villars. 

‘** She has no poetry about her,” said the first. 

** [never write poetry about any body,” said the second. 

‘* She is not guilty of intellect,” said the reviler. 

** She is guilty of coquetry,” said the admirer. 

** She would never understand Milton,” said the poet. 

** She would dance divinely,” said the fashionable. 

** You are over head and ears in love,” said Davenant, 
laughing immensely. 

‘¢ She died Anno Domini seventeen hundred!” said Mar- 
maduke, with inestimable gravity ; and so we left the gallery. 
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We parted from our friend the next morning. If perfect 
indifference, and composure in all trials and temptations, can 
constitute happiness, Villars will be a happy man; but there 
is something repulsive in his very happiness. Which shall I 
prefer? Marmaduke, with his unsunned and _ unclouded 
weather, or Davenant, with his eternal alternation of bright 
glow and fleeting shower ? 

| I could never settle the point. P. C. 





AN UNPUBLISHED EPISODE OF VATHEK. 


Tue taste for tower building, of which Vathek had set the 

example, became infectious in the country about Samarah. 

This monarch was at first indignant that his subjects should 

presume to copy his extravagancies; but his vanity was 

stronger than his pride, and he left them in the quiet posses- 

sion of their follies. His most ambitious rival was the mer- 

chant Bekfudi. The riches of this superb person were enor- 

mous. His caravans every year brought him silks and jewels 

| that, would have rivalled a princess’s dowry, and the slaves that 

| cultivated his groves of cinnamon might have formed the 

| rear-guard of a sultan’s army. He became dizzy with his 

wealth, and fancied that he was descended from the Assyrian 

kings ;—though his grandfather had carried a basket in the 
streets of Bagdad. 

Bekfudi had a handsome palace and extensive grounds; the 
hills and the valleys of a little province were his; a broad 
lake lingered in his groves of citrons and palms; and the 
apricots of his garden almost rivalled those which Vathek so 
prized from the isie of Kirmith. The ladies of his seraglio 
were as numerous and as beautiful as the harem of the grand 
vizier, and the other furniture of his palace was equally rare 
and costly. But Bekfudi began to be satiated with the plea- 
sures and the magnificence of ordinary mortals; in an evil 
hour he pulled down his palace and sold his women. He 
built an impenetrable wall round his extensive gardens, and 
vowed to raise, upon the highest hill which this barrier en- 
| closed, a palace upona new fashion. Bekfudi had no violent 
| reverence for the religion of his country; and he therefore con- 
| sidered it a sinless profanation to make his dwelling-place 

like a mosque, and his tower resembling a minaret, though 

| he modestly proposed it to be only ten times higher than the 

| minarets of Bagdad. It was the extravagance of his ambition 

| which prompted him to shut out all the world till he should 
¥ 2 
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have finished his mosque; and when his tower rose above the 
highest pines of the neighbouring hills, he solaced himself 
with the hope, that the peasants who gazed at an awful dis- 
tance would believe that within its walls dwelt one of the 
sons of men, as powerfulas the Genii, and as mysterious as 
the Dives. 

Bekfudi pessessed abundance of taste. His command 
of wealth enabled him to engross the rare productions of art 
which were sometimes too costly even for emirs to acquire ; 
and he lavished his gold upon those who could best apply 
their talents to the excitement of his self-admiration. All 
the ornaments of his palace had reference to his ancestors ; 
but though the artists, who recorded in fit emblems the mighty 
deeds of his progenitors, had an especial regard to truth, 
they sedulously avoided all allusion to the basket-bearer. In 
a word, the mosque was a very magnificent place. It was 
the handsomest monument that taste ever reared to pride; 
and though Bekfudi in his arrogance had tried to make his 
tower rival the dome of the great mosque at Damascus, and 
had only been stopt in his presumptuous aspirings by the 
equally insolent hurricane, which twice blew it down,—and 
though in his profaneness he had built his dormitories like the 
cells of the most pious santons, and had constructed studies 
and refectories after the models of sanctuaries and shrines,— 
still the palace was gorgeous and elegant, and such as 
no subject ever before raised in the dominions of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. 

Bekfudi went on for many moons building and embellish- 
ing his mosque,—heaping stones upon his tower till the uncivil 
blasts gave him hints where to stop, and hanging up new dra- 
peries of Persian silks till the limited art of the dyer forbade 
any further change. The superb merchant lived away ina 
round of seltish enjoyment ; his slaves racked their inventions 
to prepare him viands of the most costly materials; and as 
his health would not allow him always to drink the red wine 
of Shiraz, he took care, under the fatal necessity of resorting 
to so common a beverage as water, to render it palatable by 
sending caravans and escorts to bring it from a fountain at a 
hundred leagues’ distance. 

The great Mahomet, who had commissioned the Genii to 
mature and then puil down the presumptuous darings of the 
caliph Vathek, also resolved to crush the ambition of the 
merchant Bekfudi. But asthe pride and power of the mosque- 
builder were bounded by natural limits, it was unnecessary 
to work any miracles for his instruction. He lived on in his 
round of luxuries; and as his caravans eame duiy over the 
desert, and his ships were seldom lost upon the sea, he thought 
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that the spices and the fruits of his fertile isles would last 
for ever. But there was a sudden change in the fashions of 
Samarah. The cooks began to make their comfits without 
cinnamon, and the green dates of their native plains came 
into request, to the exclusion of the dried fruits of our wealthy 
merchant. His spices and his figs lay rotting in his ware- 
houses, and, for the first time in his life, he began to think 
that his mine of wealth was not inexhaustible. 

Thirty moons had passed before Bekfudi ceased to pull 
down and build up the apartments of his mosque, or to send 
a hundred leagues for his water. The pastry-cooks were in- 
exorable, and his own household even could not endure the 
flavour of cinnamon. He at length discharged his masons 
and his carpenters, and, asa great effort of economy, abridged 
his table ofone of the fifty-two dishes with which it was daily 
covered. But all these privations were unavailing; Bekfudi 
was in debt, and his creditors would not wait for a change in 
the taste for spices. He resolved to invite all Samarah to 
see his mosque, and to purchase his curiosities. For three 
moons all Samarah went mad. Away ran the idle and the 
busy, to scramble up Bekfudi’s tower,—to wander about his 
long galleries upon carpets from Cairo,—to touch his gold 
censers, or to pore upon his curious pictures. As to his 
books, Bekfudi carefully jocked them up. He was a great 
commentator, and his relish for theological speculations led 
him to fear that his performances might introduce him to too 
close an acquaintance with the mufti ‘and the cadi. 

Amongst the mob who had been to see Bekfudi’s tower, 
was a clever little Persian Jew, who had the reputation of 
being one of the most discreet dealers in Samarah. Did a 
courtier require a thousand piastres to bribe a judge, our 
little Jew would raise the sum in a moment, upon the pledge 
of the courtier’s carbuncle; or did a lady of the seraglio de- 

| sire a pound of gold dust to fee an eunuch, our little Jew 

| vould furnish it upon the most moderate interest. His ware- 
houses were full of the moveable amen of all the great 

| men of the palace, from the grand vizier to the principal 

| mute ; and everybody vowed that he was the honestest Jew 
in the world, and it was a great pity so useful and so clever a 
trader should be a dog of an mig ed 

Bekfudi had a hatred of all Jews; but, nevertheless, our 
little factor contrived to approach sil ‘¢ He had come to 
proffer his services to the great merchant ; he humbly pro- 
posed to purchase his matchless curiosities, and his magnifi- 
cent furniture.” ‘* What! he, the giaour from Persia? he 
presume to offer a price for rarities that monarchs might 
covet?” <‘* Yes; and moreover, he would purchase his books 
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and his paintings, his vessels of gold and of silver, his wine, 
his The merchant was in arage, and drove the Jew 
from his presence; but he quickly recalled him. ‘* Slave,” 
cried Bekfudi, ‘* I will hold a moment’s parley with thee. 
How much wilt thou give for my topaz cup, and my goblet 
set with emeralds?” ‘** [ will not purchase these alone,” said 
the Jew, ‘* but I will purchase thy lands, and thy mosque, and 
thy silken d lraperies, and thy woven carpets, and thy solden 
vessels, and thy jewels, and thy books, and thy pictures, and 
all that thy palace contains; and here, w ithout, I have twenty 
dromedaries lacen with four ans — sequins, which 
shall be thine.” Bekfudi was ina rage, but the eloquence of 
the dromedaries prevailed; and that “night the little Jew 
locked up the mosque with the airs of a master. 

The mob from Samarah was soon dispersed; and Bek- 
fudi prepared with many a sigh to leave a palace of which 
he had so long been the es lord. The little Jew 
haunted him from gallery to gallery, and from the gloom of 
the sanctuary to the sunlight of the oveet lantert Vith the 
most provoking malice he dwelt upon the beautiful propor- 
tions of this pavilion, and the magnificent furniture of that 
saloon; and swore that none of the monarchs of the world 
could rival the great merchantin taste and splendour. ‘* And 
what will you do with this unequalled palace, ” sald Bekfudi ? 
«<I have bought it vy a dealer in sulphur,” replied the Jew. 
The pride of Bekfuci was cround into the dust; but he was 
curious to see the al of his wealth and the inheritor of his 
possessions. It was agreed that they should meet at dinner. 

The hour came, and Bekfudi appeared in the grand saloon 
attired in a splendid vest ;—the aigrette of his turban was 
composed of the largest diamonds, and the plume that it bore 
was from the wine of a bird of paradise. His delicate hands 
were washed with the choicest essences, and the perfumes of 
his garments plunged the senses into a languor w hich nothin ng 
but the excitements of the most exquisite viands could dissi- 
pate. He expected to have met in the dealer in sulphur, a 
personage whose riches would have procured for him some of 
the refinements which belonged to the dealer in spices ;—but 
how was he humiliated when a miserable o!d man presented 
himself, as ugly as a faquir that had been doing penance for 
fifty years, wrapped round with a wretched robe of dirty cot- 
ton, and his head surmounted with a beastly turban, that 
all the waters of Rocnabad could never purify. The fore- 
head of this captivating personage was covered with knots and 
wrinkles, his blear eyes twinkled in their little pursed-up 
sockets, his enormous mouth exhibited three teeth of the 
most delicious blackness, and his rheum was freely bestowed 
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upon those whom the flavour of his breath did not keep at a 
respectful distance. Bekfudi shrieked and shouted for his 
dwarf; but the obsequious Jew called in a loud voice for 
dinner, and the unhappy merchant was constrained by his 
politeness to take his seat at the board. ‘The new possessor 
of the mosque was equally attractive in his diet; a ragout 
of garlic was served up for his especial pleasure ; and as he 
dipped his grimy hands into the golden dish, Bekfudi would 
have fainted at the odour of the savoury steams, had not his 
faithful dwarf thrown the reviving attar over his forehead, 
and forced a cup of sherbet down his throat. The mouth of 
the dealer in sulphur distended into an audible grin, and he 
pledged the dainty merchant in execrable brandy. Their 
conversation at length became interesting. ‘The man of sul- 
phur had a most agreeable collection of oaths; and as he 
swore by Solomon and Eblis, by the sacred camel and the doe 
of the seven sleepers, the man of spice perceived that he had a 
high reverence for the mysteries of theology ;—and a wonder- 
ful sympathy in this particular grew up between them. They 
embraced and parted ; but Bekfudi never forgot the garlic. 

The little Jew soon applied his master’s purchase to good 
account. Within a week the superb merchant began to in- 
dulge a wish for the possession of some of his former most 
splendid baubles; he bethought him that his free habit of 
expressing his thoughts in the broad margins of his beautiful 
manuscripts might one day cause some awkward inquiries ; 
and he was desirous of securing some pictures, of which he 
thought none but himself knew the peculiar value. He of 
the dirty hands was as ready to comply with these reasonable 
wishes, and Bekfudi began to think that his turban and his 
garlic might in time be endurable.. The articles were se- 
lected, but the little Jew had yet to name the price. Bekfudi 
raved and tore his hair when a fourth of his four hundred 
thousand sequins were demanded for what had cost even him 
not a tenth of the sum. He raved and tore his hair; but 
the Jew and the sulphur-merchant were calm. Bekfudi had 
not yet learned to subject his desires to his circumstances ; 
and two dromedaries marched off with their costly load. 

The Jew and his merchant passed the winter very indus- 
triously. From his warehouses in Samarah, this active dealer 
brought all the glittering pledges which the misfortunes of 
his clients had left unredeemed ; and he decorated the mosque 
like a grand bazaar, with a great many new curiosities, and 
a creat many rare commodities with fine names from the east 
and the west, which the artists of Samarah could manufacture 
as well as those of Persia or China. The little Jew knew where 
to find expert limners, who could imitate the paintings even 
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of the celebrated Mani,so as to deceive the most critical eyes ; 
clever copyists, that would transcribe the tales and poems of 
Arabia, with a correctness that would enchant the most ex- 
quisite connoisseurs ; and acute chemists, that would give to 
the secretly pressed grape-juice of the gardens of Bekfudi 
himself, the inimitable flavour of the wines of Shiraz or Kis- 
mische. The little Jew had, however, not quite so complete 
a judgment as the builder of the mosque, and he therefore 
committed a few mistakes with a very enterprising spirit. 
Amidst the solemn and subdued splendour of the sanctuary, 
upon which Bekfudi most prided himself, he hung up an enor- 
mous mirror which brought all the varied colours of the 
neighbouring galleries, and all the garishness of day, into the 
heart of its former deep and impressive gloom ; and in the 
hall which the spice merchant had dedicated to the worthies 
of his country, he stuck up the statue of one of the rebellious 
princes who had presumed to contend against the justice of 
the great Haroun al Raschid. but the little Jew was yet a 
most deserving factor. All Samarah again flocked to the 
mosque with the great minaret; and all Samarah came this 
time with money in their vests, to purchase some relic of the 
magnificent Bekfudi. Every one was pleased, except the un- 
happy builder of the palace, for every one was agreeably re- 
lieved of his sequins at his own free-will. He alone writhed 
under the mortifications of his pride, and the outrages upon 
his taste. He stalked one day into the palace of his splen- 
dour, now metamorphosed into one large bazaar, and witha 
yell of fury he overthrew the statue of the foe cf the caliph, 
and shivered into a thousand pieces the mirror which deformed 
the sanctuary. He then coolly paid the price which the Jew 
demanded, and retired toa humble dwelling without a minaret, 
to pass the remainder of kis days in composing treatises on 
temperance and humility. 





ON THE IDLENESS OF AUTHORS. 


Ir is now the twelfth day of September ;—and having been 
under a solemn pledge for fourteen weeks to write a paper or 
two for the second number of that excellent and most punctual 
Periodical, the Quarterly Magazine, I propose to discharge the 
obligation by a treatise on the idleness of Authors. 

Delightful characteristic of our tribe !—cnnobline privi- 
lege of our calling, which alone sets us above opera-dancers 
and political economists !—little understood and much abused 
germ of all intellectual excellence '—thou solace of poets 
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and terror of publishers !—how shall I give thee ‘ honour due’! 
In the bower where I am sitting, with a murmuring voice 
amongst the trees and a bottle of cider on the table, | would 
‘muse’ thy ‘ praise’ in ‘ expressive silence,’—but the editor 
forbids, and I must write. 

Not a line for an hour !—Well, sir, who shall presume to 
question the employment of those fleeting minutes ?—Say that 
I have been half asleep—or mending my pen—or gazing upon 
the light clouds gathering up into a soaking afternoon—is not 
this employment ? Who can say how many brilliant thoughts, 
and lofty hopes, and satisfying remembrances, have crossed my 
brain in this brief space ?—Thoughts, and hopes, and remem- 
brances, that may be the food of my pen for a long series of 
years. But I have not been idle, sir. I have been contem- 
plating the death of a dozen wasps that ‘ tangled their sweet 
Wings’ in anauthor’s cider. And was there no mental food in 
such an act ? [I have absolutely exhausted, in this occupation, 
every possible image of blind and presumptuous man, quaffing 
excitements above his nature, and so maddening onwards to 
destruction—of vain and giddy youth trembling on the edge 
of pleasure’s gulf, and soon perishing in the poison of his 
lawless enjoyments. I have thought of Rousseau raving in 
the frenzy of his morbid sensibility, and of ** maudlin Clarence 
in his Malmsey butt ;”>—I have thought of—but I will think 
again of what I have thought. 

Of all the abominable prejudices of the abominabie world 
of realities, the most abominable is the belief that the gen- 
tlemen of the ‘‘ irritabile genus” are bound to take their seats 
at a mahogany desk as the clock strikes ten, and there 
patiently fill six sheets of foolscap before dinner. To the 
British with all editors, and tothe Gazette with all publishers, 
who dare to approach the shrine of Talent with such atrocious 
profaneness. I would rather be shut up in the cell of Rem- 
brandt, to study chiaro-scuro by two inches of sun-light—l 
would rather mature my philosophy with the fifteen pipes of 
Hobbes of Malmesbury—I would rather take the pudding and 
potatoes of Sir Richard Phillips, to produce on a Saturday 
hight my fifty solid pages of ink and paste—I would rather 
live upon Otway’s roll or Chatterton’s stale tart—than write 
for a trader in literature who should expect such preposterous 
exertions. | will write when [am in the vein, but I will never 
write six regular hours a day, even for the rewards of a 
Southey or a Scott. I will write, like Pliny, between the 
courses of his feast—I will write, like Henry Stephens, when he 
divided the Bible into verses—lI will write, like Steele, when he 
rambled out to an ale-house to indite five guineas’ worth of 
polities—I will write, like Pope, when he walked up Binfield 
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Hill, and translated ‘ the Dying Christian,’ while Bernard 
Lintot held his horse—I will wie, like Johnson, when he got 
up Rasselas in three nights, to pay for his mother’s funeral— 
I will write, like Jeffrey, when he sits down in his drawing- 
room suit of green and gray, to discuss the poetry o¢ mid- 
night before the brief of breakfast—I will write, like Brougham, 
after an early division or a sober assize dinner—I will write, 
like Moore, perpetrating poetic theology between his meridian 
sheets—I will write, like Hazlitt, when he wants ten guineas 
to remove from the uncourteous visitors who sometimes 
preside over his Penates. I will write in bed, in the fields, 
ina balloon, in a boat, ina coach, in a lecture-room, in a 
mob, in a picture-gallery, in the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, in the stage-box—but I will never write at a mahogany 
desk from ten o’clock till four. 

Courteous reader, judge me charitably, when I avow that I 
have had this article for six weeks in hand, and during those 
forty-two days have no tangible labours to record, but the 
perusal of * Guy Mannering’ for the seventeenth time, and the 
first Canto of ‘ La Belle Tryamour’ for the twenty-fifth. Am I 
therefore idle ? 

Would that [ kept a diary to shame the foul insinuation. 
Alas! I never bought a charming little book at Taylor and 
Hessey’s, as innocent and as blank as Fanny’s mind, called 
‘the Student’s Journal? But you shall have some of my 
most vivid recollections of these fleeting weeks, and you shall 
then pronounce upon my industry. 

I had dedicated a day to the real idleness of committing to 
paper a tardily-discovered maze of profound investigations, 
and had closed the outer oak of my chambers in Hare Court, 
when a formidable knocking, which distinctly affirmed that 
the oak spake not the truth, made me prepare myself for a 
morning of labour. I knew that it was the touch of Shafto. 
Now Shafto, with the ignorant, has the reputation of being 
the idlest fellow in town; but the accusation is a foul false- 
hood. It is true, that Shafto can never be induced to perform 
his morning ablutions, till he has spent three hours over the 
newspaper ;—but then he takes such a vivid interest in every 
passing event—his political sagacity is built upon such an 
accurate knowledge of the strength of parties and the calibre 
of statesmen—his taste in matters of art is so indisputable— 
and he has such a critical acquaintance with the stars of the 
theatrical hemisphere—that you feel that it is the proper 
business of Shafto’s life—not to trim his beard by twelve 
o'clock, or to make an attempt to ‘ be lucky in his tie-—but 
to gossip till the tea is as cold as the leading article of the 
Times, about Canning and Brougham, Chantrey and Haydon, 
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Macready and Miss Foote, Wednesday's Almacks and Friday’s 
execution. At length we sallied out for a day of business ; 
we had to examine some papers at the British Museum. 
Shafto, however, is a greater lover of art than of science—so 
we didnot get that day beyond the Elgin Marbles, which we 
worshipped for five hours ; and talked of the Parthenon, and 
the length of the Peireian walls, and the new church at 
Pancras, and the decay of architecture in Great Britain—and 
then we came back to the Museum, and abused the trustees, 
and pathetically harangued upon the necessity of a more 
liberal admission to students—and placed the Royal Library in 
the Mews—and deplored the custom of money-taking to see the 
monuments at Westminster and the Lions in the Tower—and 
praised Mr. Croker—and laughed at Mr. Bankes—and thought 
that Haydon, the historical painter, was not much greater than 
Vandyke the portrait-painter—and—but I shall at some future 
time publish Shafto’s conversations on art, and I will not an- 
ticipate. Was this idleness ? 

I had devoted another day to the small industry of pen- 
manship, when in stalked my fat friend Buttercup. It 
is impossible to describe the fascination of this prince of good 
fellows. He is not quite so lively as Vyvyan, but then he has 
more gusto in his ribaldry—he is not quite so witty as Fal- 
staff, butthen he has more activity in his punches of your ribs. 
I resigned myself to another day of labour ;—for I never could 
completely understand the secret of Buttercup’s success in 
setting the table ina roar. After my second bottle, at twelve 
o’clock at night, I discovered it was all manner. Was this 
idleness ? 

I went into the country, that I might earn my ten guineas 
in peace. In a fortunate hour, I met with Gerard Montgo- 
| mery: he was, as the world would say, remarkably industri- 
| ous. We agreed to work together. ‘The rain of the summer 

had passed away, and it was succeeded by fresh and bracing 
| mornings, noons in which the sun poured down its fervent 
| heat upon the ripening sheaves of the late harvest, and even- 
ines in which the twilig ‘ht came prematurely on, with a mist 
that dimly shadowed the moon which scarcely mounted above 
the horizon. [wantedamazinely toshoot, but Lwasdetermined 
to write; and Gerard and [ walked duly forth in this sweet 
season, to write in company. We sat under a gnarled oak, 
and looked upon the grey towers of Windsor, and the broad 
masses of its forest ;—the fawn and the deer suggested many a 
feeling of tenderness and beanty—the falling leaves told us 
many a lesson of truth in far deepe r poetry than Mr. Rogers’ 
Human Life. We felt inspired in «the Monarch’s and the 
Muses’ seats;” but Gerard’s inspiration went off in giddy 
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rhymes, and mine remained in sage but untranslateable reve- 
ries. Yet 1 was busy in the study of human nature; and [I 
learned a few most important lessons of intellectual evolutions. 

I have seen, as I watched Gerard’s impassioned countenance, 
the infancy of a thought, struggling into energy in its perilous 
contest with the fetters of a rhyme, and at last triumphing in 
the maturity ofa stanza. [mean to be Montgomery’s Boswell, 

and no temptation of writing a dull essay for sordid gain shall 
draw me from the golden glorious a’. among of gathering 
materials for my Note Book. Is this idleness ? 

After a fortnight’s experience, I found that | could not 
write prose in the society of a poet. I had Davenant to fly 
to; and we agreed to be the Beaumont and Fletcher of philo- 
sophy and criticism for No. If. On the first morning of our 
resolution, we were a little hipped: we considered that gym- 
nastics might improve our metaphysics, and played at leap- 
frog for a fuil hour. We were languid and weary, and in the 
desire to go to our work brightly, we slept till one: we then 
rubbed our pens, and assorted our spotless quire of delicate 
paper ; but Davenant had first to be delivered of a theory on 
the supernatural creations of Shakspeare, and this carried us 
to Racine and Voltaire, Aristotle and Confucius; a slight 
dissertation on the merits of the Italian Platonists led us to 
Germany, and we ended, as the candles were brought, with 
Kant and Jacob Behmen. Was this idleness ? 

I then resolved (in compassion to the unhappy editor, who 
wrote to me by every post) to take a skiff, and skulling down 
the Thames to some solitary creck, finish my half sheet, and 
have done with him. How dcliehtfully I lay in the bottom of 
my little boat, watching the swallows gathering about the 
willow banks, and thinking unutterable things about their 
mysterious instincts ;—how “T listened to the distant eddy of 
the mill-stream, which terminated my tranquil ereek -—how— 
I looked back to my boyish days, with its cares that were past, 
and its friendships that the werld had scared away ;—how I 
jumped up, for I found the half sneet was going on badly. At 
the bottom of the boat lay a fishing-red. I was ever a lover 
of angling, that is, ever since I read Isaac Walton ; ; and I re- 
solved upon an hour of the ‘* contemplative man’s recreation.” 
I stayed in the creek ‘ tiil the cvening star shone in its silent 
depth,” and I carried home, in the proud satisfaction of having 
earned my supper, six perch anda pope. Was this idleness ? 

Iam writing this plainand honest narrative en the lawn of a 
delightful little village inn ; before me ts a deal table, a bottle 
of cider, and a gil! of brandy,—above, is a laburnum dropping 
its faded leaves upon my head,—and, at the fire within, isa 
handsome pullet, that, | fear, has been prematurely slaugh- 
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tered for my enjoyment. I have yet an hour of leisure, which 
I must devote to my treatise. 

The idleness of authors is a misnomer, an impossibility. 
No author, at least no author of talent, was ever idle. I can 
conceive the idleness of the editor of a daily paper, of a writer 
in the Metropolitan Encyclopedia, of the compiler of a mathe- 
matical dictionary—but [ cannot conceive the idleness of a 
poet or an essayist. He is most industrious when he seems 
most at his ease ;—he is bringing the flowers to his garners 
that his future art is to distil into a celestial perfume. 

“How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle.” 

The truly idle men of this world are secretaries of state, 
lawyers in full practice, bank-directors, merchants with ‘‘ cor- 
respondents in all parts of Europe,” fashionable publishers, 
bankers, and every variation of the people connected with 
trade. These work by deputy. But your poet 

I think a little walk before dinner will be necessary to 
my digestion,—and [| will, therefore, finish my treatise to- 
morrow. O. M. 








HORA, ALBAN. 


Drar Freperic, 

Havinc nothing better to send you just now, [ have 
extracted one or two ‘** occasional pieces” from the medleys 
of my fair friends. I cannot say much for them; they are full, 
as you might expect, of conventional lingo. 

‘Not rich, L render what T may.” 
I have added, however, a couple of little pieces by a lady of 
the Haselfoot family, to whom I trust the wits, 
* For her own worth, and for the loyalty 
Which true-born poets bear to womanhood,” 


will be courteous. Iam full of fogs and ill-humour; so ex- 

cuse more words. y 
ours : 

; Epwarp Haserroor. 


IMPROMPTU TO Miss —-—. 





Szpe Venus potuit quod non potucre Camoene ; 
Quvdgue novem nequeunt, una puella facit.—D,. Hetnsi1 Poem. 





icauy’p my Muse, [ bade her raise 
A note in that fair stranger's praise : 
Alas! in vain I tried: 
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For frozen was the stream of song, 
And cold and lifeless on my tongue 
The broken accents died. 


Sweet spirit, wherefore thus unkind ? 

Has sickness o'er my palsied mind 
Its spell of torpor cast ? 

Or cares, that on the bosom prey, 

And steal the powers of youth away, 
Ere youth itself is past ? 


Or has monastic solitude 

With its own sluggishness imbued 
A mind once wont to soar ? 

Or has dear women ceased to be 

The precious thing she was to me, 
In happy days of yore ? 


Oh, no! though solitude, and care, 

And pain, in me have had their share, 
They cannot rend apart 

The chord of feeling that replies 

To woman's smile, and voice, and eyes,— 
The chord within the heart. 


Nor think, whate’er the heartless deem, 
That woman eer to bard can seem 
A theme of little worth: 
All things of glory or delight 
In nature, are the poet's right, 
His heritage by birth. 


The clouds, the stars, the meek-eyed moon, 
The splendours of the summer noon, 
The stream, the flower, are his ; 
Man’s regal front—the mystery 
Of beauty in an infant's eye— 
And woman's loveliness. 


Whate’er is grand, or soft, or fair, 
‘l'o him is as the stirring air, 

That wakes the leaves from sleep: 
But woman's charm has stronger power, 
To pierce his spirit’s inmost bower, 

And search its riches deep. 


Touch'd by the spell, his brain runs o'er 
With fancies never known before ; 

He feels within him rise 
Powers, from himself erewhile conceal'd, 
And wantons in the joyous field 


Of new-born energies, 
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Then can it be, that, exiled long 
From the green paradise of song, 
I've lost my skill of old ? 
Or is it doubt, and anxious fear, 
Lest haply to her timid ear 
The strain sound rude and bold ? 


Whate'er the cause, forgive, sweet maid, 
Him, who thus feebly has essay'd 
To raise a note for thee ; 
And haply, at some distant time, 
In that soft breast, this idle rhyme 
May wake a thought of me. 


E. H. 





TO MISS , ON HER MARRIAGE. 








I've stuod, as with a child's delight, 
And watch'd the Rainbow rise, 
When, like a pleasant look, its light 

Made glad the earth and skies ; 
And bathed mine eye in its rich glare, 
Still ¢azine, till the vacant air 

Absorb'd its many dyes, 

And darkness settled, cold and dull, 
On all that was so beautiful. 


To cheer our cloister'd loneliness, 
So did a lady come, 
She and her soft-eyed sister-grace, 
From a far island-home. 
Her form, her mien, her joyous eye, 
Her converse blithe, yet womanly, 
On our sequester'd gloom 
A bright but transient iris cast: 
She came—she shone—and she is past. 





The beam has vanish'd from our sight ;— 
Has left us—to become 

A star of never-setting light 
Within one happy home: 

The gentle warmth of that sweet smile, 

Which wont our passing looks awhile 
With gladness to illume, 

A deeper bliss must now impart, 

Concentred round one loving heart. 
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Then, lady, if my feeble song 
Speaks of a mind opprest, 
Thou wilt forgive the unwilling wrong 
Done to a theme so blest. 
Join’d in the bonds of that sweet tie 
Whose thraldom is true liberty, 
With him thou lovest best, 
May death but snap the chain of love 
Tv bind its links more firm above! 


E. 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 





Thou know’st it not—that calm bright eye 
Emits no flash when I am by ; 

The conscious love that closes mine 

Can wake no answering thought in thine: 
Yet, dear one! [ have loved thee ever, 
And thou, alas! wilt love me never. 


The speaking smiles I loved to trace 
That lightly wreathe that perfect face, 
And on that lip of beauty dwell, 

Though not on me their brightness fell, 
But on some page with interest fraught, 
That waked so sweet a beain of thouglit ; 


Thou know’'st net, that to treasure this 
fs all my bosom’s secret bliss ; 

That when thy graceful form is near, 
Thy full soft voice upon iny ear, 

The world is as it had not been, 

For thou alone art heard and seen. 


Thou know'st it not—and [ean bear 

This silent grief without a tear ; 

But oh! when thy kind hand has press‘d 
My own, and friendship’s warnith express'd, 
"Then, to what trembling sad excess 

i felt that hopeless tenderness! 


And L have felt the sharpest pang 
| see thine eve en; “doh y 
o see thine eve enamourad hang 
On one dear form, one lovely face, 
And watch their sweet unstudied grace: 
Twas bat a passing pang—for she 
Was form'd by Heaven for love and thee. 


H. 
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And could my offer'd life but shed 

One blessing on her favour'd head, 

And amaranthine blossoms raise 

T'o crown young love's delightful days ; 
The sun that made your way so bright 
Would bless my death-bed with its light. 


And thou wilt never know how deep 
Within my heart such love can sleep, 
And never from those eyes so dear 
Will fall, for me, love’s precious tear, 
No—not to dew the flowers that wave 
Their pallid blossoms o'er my graye. 


H. W. 





THE HOUR OF EXPECTATION. 





He comes not—He, whose sunny eye 
Lights the lone temple of my breast 
With lamps of love, that never die ; 
. There does his precious image rest, 
Alone—adored ; there go, sad thoughts, the while, 
And brood on his sweet voice, and live upon his smile. 


He comes not—and my anxious ear 
Hangs fondiy on each fancied sound ; 
I try to catch those accents dear, 
But ah! my listening heart can hear 
Only its own impatient bound ; 
Or try to stillits throbs with thoughts of thee, 
And those sweet words of love so lately breathed to me. 


He comes not, this devoted hour, 
When every thought was his alone ; 
When Love had dress‘d sweet Fancy’s bower, 
And only his bright planet shone, 
And many a tender word was framed to greet 
His eager glance of welcome, kind and sweet. 


And shall not this fond eye grow dim 
With one soft tear for his distress ? 
Shall not this loving heart for him 
Find blessings in the wilderness ? 
Yes! evn in this sad hour, sweet sympathy 
Of mutual grief our parted souls shall tie. 


Yes, my own love! this lingering hour 
Hath borne an equal pang for thee, 

And many a thorn surrounds the flower 
Of constancy thou wear'st for me 5 


Vou, J. Parr IL, Z 
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Yet bear its leaves of love some drops of balm, 
Our changeless faith to bless—our troubled hearts to calm. 


Soon shalt thou chase the trembling tear 
That rises from my heart for thee, 
Thy voice of music soft and clear 
Shall whisper love's dear vow to me, 
And fear’s dim cloud shall pass, and sorrow’s shower, 
Beneath the sunbeam of that meeting hour. 


In vain, till then, my restless sight 
The brightest page of genius seeks, 
Unless it yield sume touching light 
Of love, that on my darkness breaks ; 
And fancy, truth, and wisdom, are to me 
As nought, but when they wake some tender thought of thee. 


Thou com'st not now—but soon that eye 
With love's own glance will answer mine, 
And these distracting thoughts will die 
In one endearing smile of thine ; 
And the dull pain of long-detferred bliss 
Be lost in Love's embrace—his dear and welcome kiss ! 


H.W. 





A RECOLLECTION FROM MY TRAVELS. 


LEONORA, 


Poor Alonzo! he was the best friend that ever drank Xeres: 
he picked me out of the Guadaiquivir, when i deemed I had 
said my last prayer. 

It was a very conciliating introduction. I never in my life 
made a friend of a man to whom I was introduced in a formal 
kind of way, with bows from both parties, and cordiality from 
neither. I love something more stirring, more animated ; the 
river of life is at best but a quiet stupid stream, and I want 
an occasional pebbie to ruffle its surface withal. The most 
agreeable intreductions that ever fell to my lot were these ;— 
my introduction to Pendragon, who was overturned with me 
in the York Mail ;—my introduction to Eliza, who contrived 
to faint in my arms on board the Albion packet ;—and 
my introduction to Aloizo, who picked me out of the Gua- 
dalquivir. 

I was strolling beside it on a Sne moonlight night, after a 
brilliant and fatiguing party, at which the Lady Isidora had 
made ten conquests, and Don Pedro had told twenty stories: 
[ was tired to deaih of dancing and iced waters, glaring lights 
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and lemonade; and as I looked on the sleepy wave, and the 
dark trees, and the cloudless sky, I felt that I could wander 
there for ever, and dream of poetry, and—two or three 
friends. 

The sound of a guitar and a sweet voice waked me; I do 
not know why [| always associate the ideas of pleasant tones 
and bright eyes together ; but I cannot help it, and of course I 
was very anxious to see the musician of the Guadalquivir. 
1 clambered, by the aid of cracked stones, and bushes which 
hung to them, to the summit of a low wall; and looking down 
perceived a Cavalier sitting with a lady under a grove of syca- 
mores. The Cavalier seemed to have seen hardly seventeen 
winters ; he was slender and tall, with a ruddy complexion, 
black hair, and a quick merry eye. The lady appeared full 
five years older ; her eyes were as quick, and her ringlets as 
black, and her complexion as warm, but more delicate: they 
were evidently brother and sister ; but that was a matter of 
indifference to me. 

I heard a Spanish song upon the fall of the Abencerrage, 
and another upon the ex ploits of the Cid: then the lady began 
an Italian ditty, but she had not accomplished the first stanza, 
when a decayed stone gave way, and carried me through all 
the intricacies of bush and bramble into the cold bed of the 
river.—I could not swim a stroke. . 

I remember nothing more until the minute when I opened 
my eyes, and found myself in a pretty summer-house, very 
wet and very cold, with Alonzo and his sister leaning over me. 
‘¢ For the love of heaven” were the first words I heard, ** run, 
Alonzo, to eall the servants.” 

‘<] wait,” said Alonzo ‘* to hear him speak. If he be a 
Frenchman he goes to the bottom again.’ 

The fates be thanked that I was born in Der byshire, and 

called Sir Harry my father; if [ had bathed in the Seine 
instead of the Derwent, I had rued my parentage bitterly. 
Alonzo detested the French. 

From that time we were always together. They were 
orphans, and had scarcely a relation in the world except an 
aunt, who had gone to the cloister, and an uncle who had 
crossed the sea, and a rich cousin who had betaken himself 
St. Jerome knew whither; but Alonzo, who had a much 
nearer concern in the matter, seemed to know little enough 
about it. They had travelled much, and Leonora was mistress 
apparently of the literature of all Europe; yet they went rarely 
into company, for they doted upon one another with a love so 
perfect and so engrossing, that you might have fancied them, 
as they fancied themselves, alone in the world, with notoil and 
no pleasure, but solitary walks, and songs of tenderness, and 

Z 2 
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eazings upon one another’s eyes. If ever perfection existed in 
woman, it existed here. I do net know why I did not fall in 
love with Leonora ; but to be sure I was in love with five or 
six at the time. 

A few months flew delightfully away. Leonora taught me 
Spanish, and Alonzo taught me to swim. Every morning was 
occupied with romantic excursions by water or by land, and 
every evening was beguiled with literary conversation or 
music from the loveliest voice and the most eloquent strings 
that ever I had the fortune to listen to. And when we parted, 
we parted with warm hearts, and pleasant anticipations, and 
affectionate tears. In two brief years those hearts were 
separated ; and those anticipations were blighted for ever ; 
and those tears were exchanged for tears of bitterness and 
of mourning. 

The troubles of Spain commenced ; and my poor Alonzo 
joined the Patriots, and fell in his first campaign. Leonora 
had been,—not a heroine, for I hate heroines,—but a noble 
woman. She herself had decorated the young victim whom 
She sacrificed to her country’s good ; she had embroidered the 
lace on his uniform with her own hand; she had given him 
the scarf which was found turned round his arm on the field ; 
and she had smiled mournfully as she bade him wear it till 
some one more beautiful ov more beloved had chosen him for 
her knight. And when he had girded on his father’s sword, 
and lingered with his hand upon his courser’s mane, she had 
said ‘ farewell,’ in a firm voice, aud wept while she said it. 

It was on a journey to Scoiland that I passed through the 
small village in which the Spanish lady had shrouded her 
fading beauty and her breaking heart. I sent up my name to 
her, and was admitted into her little drawing-rcom immedi- 
ately. Oh! how altered she seemed that day. All the colour 
had disappeared from her cheek, and all the freshness from 
her lip ; she had still the white hand and arm, which I had 
seen running so lightly over the strings of her theorbo, but 
they were wasted terribly away; and though her long dark 
locks were braided as carefully as they had been in happier 
days, they did not communicate the idea of brightness and 
brilliancy which they had been wont to scatter over her coun- 
tenance. She endeavoured to rise from the sofa as I entered ; 
but the effort was too great for her, and she sat down without 
speaking. She was evidently dying ; and the contrast between 
the parting and the meeting, and the vague vision of the past, 
and the melancholy reality of the present, struck me so forcl- 
bly and so sadly, that I stayed with my hand on the door and 
burst into tears. 

“We are uot to weep thus,” she said; ‘he fell like a true 
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Spaniard, and I only regret that I was not born a man, that 
{ might have put my ritle to my shoulder, and died with my 
hand in his. Pray sit down; it is a long time since I have 
seen any friend who can talk to me‘of the old days.” 

I sugezested that she ought to endeavour to think less of the 
losses she had endured, and to dwell more cheerfully on the 
tranquillity which might yet be in store for her. ‘I should 
despise you now,” she answered, ‘* if I could think this advice 
came from your heart. What! you would have me forget 
him, whose life was my dearest pleasure, and whose death is 
my greatest pride. Look at this ring,” and she took off a 
small gold one, and made me remark its motto ‘ fiel a la 
muerte ;’> “he would not have bade me wear this in remem- 
branece of him, if he had not known that he was doomed to 
perish, if he had not Known too that i should be happy after- 
wards in thinking and dreaming of him.” Then she began 
to recall minutely every scene and circumstance of our inti- 
macy; inquiring abeut every study or amusement we had 
meditated or enjoyed together,—whether | had bettered my 
flute-playing,—whether [ had studied landscape,—whether [ 
had finished Calderon. She wearied herself with talking ; and 
then leaning her head on the cushions, desired me to take up 
a book from the table and read to her that she might hear 

whether my pronunciation was improved. 

I took up the first that pr esented itself ; it was only a ma- 
nuscript book, containing many scraps and fragments from 
different authors in her brother’s writing. I laid it down 
again, and tock up the n xt : it was a Dante which I had 
given her: I opened it at randem and began to read the story 
of Francesca. When I came to the celebrated lines 

‘* Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarst del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, —— 
‘1 do not believe a word of it” she said. ‘* I would not lose 
my recollecticn for ali Mexico.” 

I took leave - her soon: for | saw that my presence agi- 
tated and wearied her. When I had parted from her before, 
she had given me a miniature of herself, which she had 
painted in all the glow of health and spirits, and ardent aflee- 
tions, which then so well became her. Now she gave me an- 
other which had been her task or pleasure in sickness and soli- 
tude. Ido not know why I turn from the first with its fine hues 
and sparkling lustre, to gaze upon the paleness and languor 
of the other, with a deeper feeling of melanc! roy delizht. 

When I returned from Scotland after the | apse of two 
months, Leonora was dead. I found the sexton of the village, 
and desired him to point out to me the spot where she rested 
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There was a small marble slab over her remains, with the 
brief inscription ‘* Leonora.—Addio!” I stood for a few mi- 
nutes there, and began to moralize and murmur. ‘* It seems 
only yesterday,” I said, ‘* that she was moving and _ breathing 
before me, with all the buoyancy and beauty of her blameless 
form, and her stainless spirit; and now she lies in her purity 
and her loveliness.” 

‘* She lies in a pretty grave,” said the old sexton, looking 
with apparent satisfaction on his handiwork. 

‘¢ She does, indeed, good Nicholas; and her loveliness is 
but little to the purpose!” I. M. 








THE WREATH. 


1. 
THE ¢elitter and the music of the ball, 
And sun-shine of bright eyes, had past away ; 
And, till late slumber should mine own enthrall, 
Circled with deep tranquillity T lay ; 
Thinking, (as Bards should think,) in amorous wise, 
Of those sweet faces and love-beaming eyes. 
2. 
And soon, upon my weary soul descended 
The dreamy sleep which is the Poet’s waking ; 
But still before my fancy’s eye were blended 
The night’s past joys, more rapturous still, and taking 
An earthly glory from the gleams which come, 
When sleeps the body, of the spirit’s home. 


3. 
I saw the many forms which I had deem'd 
So fair, that fairer nought on earth could be ; 
But now from out their Human Beauty stream’d 
Effulzence as of Immortality ; 
And when they lifted up their gentle eyes, 
I saw swift thoughts and winged phantasies 


4. 
Throng thro’ those azure-gates, like gathering stars 
In suemmer-evening’s sky; and when they spoke 
A sound more touching than the wild guitar’s, 
Heard o’er the waters, on their lips awoke ; 
Which did my ear in such sweet music steep, 


That my charim‘d spirit could not choose but weep. 
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5. 


And then, methought, the Muse, (whom I adore.) 

In that wild dream was standing by my side, 
Who in her radiant hand a garland bore 

Of all sweet flowers which Nature’s hand hath dyed 
And Nature’s breath perfumed :—rich gems whose worth 
Decks the maternal bosom of the earth. 

6. 

Methought, the Muse laugh’d archly in my face 

As she presented that fair wreath; ‘ and now,’’ 
Quoth she, “ Sir Poet, ’tis thy task to place 

My sacred garland on the worthiest brow 
Of all that float, to-night, before thine eye, 
In this so fair and gentle company. 

if 

“Oh! pure and holy must the maiden be, 

Whose brow may be encircled by that wreath, 
Twined near the living spring of Castaly, 

When the world’s eye was slumber-scal’d—beneath 
The cold, calm gaze of the Queen-Moon, whose look 
No dream impure, no tainted thought, can brook. 


S. 
«¢ And (for the Muses wove it) she must bear 
The Muses’ lightning in her radiant eyes, 
Which (tho’ most mirthful) must have tears to spare, 
In graver moods, to gentlest sympathies ; 
She must be wise, imaginative, fair: 
Now say what brow shall this bright garland bear.” 


9. 


It was an awful thing, (as ye may guess, 

Fair Ladies,) to behold those visions bright, 
Which swam, encircled in such loveliness 

As Spirits dream of, in my dazzled sight ; 
Seeking the worthiest forehead among them 


W hose worst was worthy of a diadem. 


10. 
And first two fair-hair’d sisters side by side 
] saw—the graceful leaders of the dance : 
Of gentle aspect, mild, and thoughtful-eyed ; 
And as I gazed on either countenance 
Almost I deem’d that they that wreath might share, 
And yet I felt a worthier brow was there. 
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11. 
Next pass’d a delicate form, in whose deep eyes 
Beam’d the tranquillity of wedded Love ; 
Follow’d by one who, in more mirthful guise, 
Did like a spirit of the breezes move. 
Each was unutterably fair—and yet, 
1 knew for neither was that coronet. 


12. 

And then came one, the Fairy of the Hills, 
With open brow and laughter-loving eye, 
And voice whose sound was as the sound of rills 

Gushing at summer-noon refreshingly. 
And she bent on me her bright, laughing eyes, 
As if, almost, she would demand the prize ; 


13. 
But felt that one was worthier. Then there came 
A grave-eyed maiden of most gentle mien, 
Whose looks, elate with triumph, seem’d to claim, 
Not for herseif, the glory of the scene, 
But for some honour’d friend.—As on she pass’d 
Rose three bright forms—the loveliest and the last. 


14, 
One was array'd in the last splendid gleam 
Of parting Childhood ; on the verge she stood 
Of that sweet age, when life’s first fairy dream 
Dissolves into the dawn of Womanhood. 
And to her soul’s young gaze were still unfurl’d 
Those radiant glimpses of an earlier world. 


15. 
The next had riper years ; no longer child, 
And yet scarce woman ; restless was her eye, 
And never, never hath on poet smiled 
A lock more full of youthful eestasy. 
It seem’d those wandering orbs could scarce repress 
The springing tears of the soul’s happiness. 
16. 
But who is She, the last of that fair band ? 
Methinks the room grows bright as she advances, 
As from the touch of an enchanter’s wand ; 
And oh! what aspect can endure the glances, 
The piercing glances, of those sunny eyes, 
Lit by gay dreams and rapturous pbantasies ? 
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17. 
On as she came, methought wild strains were heard 
Of such sweet music, that my garland bent 
Its tremulous leaves, and every flow’ret stirr’d 
And panted in that sudden ravishment, 
As if the Spring-breeze kiss’d it—This is She, 
The child of Genius and of Poesy. 
1S. 
Iler Spirit was upon me, and I felt 
The might, and gentleness, and majesty, 
Which in that fair and wild-eyed maiden dwelt; 
And, in my dream, I hasien’d joyfully 
To bind her torehead with the wreath divine— 
Whose was that forehead, * ***, whose but thine ? 


G. M. 





COCKNEY BALAAM. 





A DINNER AT THE JOHNSON’S HEAD, BOLT-COURT, 
FLEET-STREET., 


THERE is, perhaps, no situation in which a man of genial 
temperament may be more resolved to be happy, than when 
he has the good fortune to form one of a party that is assem- 
bled, at the summons of some common friend, to a tavern 
dinner. Weare not thinking of those mere provocatives to 
eluttony—those stupifying conspiracies for turbot-swallowing 
and nut-cracking, when ‘Yomkins meets for the first time with 
Jenkins, and they cultivate a most delicious acquaintance in a 
discussion on the quality of new hops, or the price of the 
last arrival of Russian tallow. The dinners we mean are 
those which appreach to the glory of old Ben’s description of 
his carousals at the Boar’s Head, when the wine acquired a 
sublime and ethereal character, not as the provocative to in- 
toxication, but as the stimulus to wit; and the flame of genius 
might be seen hovering round the decanters, ready to leap 
from one to another of the guests, like the Jambent up-shoot- 
ines of a Christmas snap-dragon. ‘These are dinners which 
convey with them their own apology; if apology indeed be 
necessary to any other than those unhappy ascetics, whose 
worldliness shews itself in a thousand modes of mere selfish 
enjoyment, and whose ‘ other-worldliness’ is ever on the look 
out to ‘ cabin, crib, confine,’ the bubbling-over delights of the 
more sensible portion of mankind. 

Of the most apt number for good fellowship we have some 
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doubts. Two can certainly not aspire to the dignity of a party. 
Two, that are disposed to be happy, should take a quiet walk 
into the ficlds—or trust themselves for half a dozen miles to 
a canal boat—or venture upon the more perilous undertaking 
of a voyage to Greenwich. They will then have earned the 
privilege to be joyous—not at a tavern, over a pair of soles 
and a chop,—but in the clean-sanded parlour of a village ale- 
house, where the wocdbine and the musk-rose come flaunting 
in at the lattice, and the landlady informs you she has no 
spirii license, if you ask for port. We have known a party 
of three, and a very happy party. It is not, however, quite 
the thing. The bottle makes short dodges across the table, 
as if it were eternally hunted by the toast; and the wittiest 
have such repeated calls upon them for a sentiment, that by 
some unhappy chance they may be precipitated into the bathos 
of ‘ more friends and less need of them.’ And then, if adiscus- 
sion arise, and the house divide, In what an unhappy plight is 
the gentleman in the minority. We should trust ourselves 
with more confidence to four. ‘There is a mathematical 
beauty in four which is very agreeable. You lock square 
and well-set for the labours that are before you. The Pre- 
sident and the Vice do the honours with admirable precision ; 
and the two favoured guests apply themselves with no less 
earnesiness to the dissection of the oranges. There is a 
beautiful uncertainty, too, inthe issue of every argument. ‘The 
President, of course, will take care to side with the weakest ; 
and you may thus dispute in a circle, over the four-cor nered 
mahogany, till—the waiter brings the bill. But we like /ive. 
With five, we could sit till midnight—with G., and H.,andS 
and W.—: with G., whose mouth is the land of Canaan, and 
from whose lips there is a rivulet of wit eternally trickling, 
which goes leaping up and down in the sunshine of convi- 
viality, equally sparkling and transparent in its depths and its 
shallows ;—with H., who says the pleasantest things with the 
eravest face in the world, and deals so we Il with a syllogism 
that you fancy. it better than a jest; ;—with 8., the very prince 
of good temper , Who says the gravest thing's w vith the pleasant- 
est “face in the world, and w hose discussions over the sixth 
bottle are truly edifying and tranquillizing ;—and lastly with 
W., whose ‘plump face and pinky eyne’ are a predestina- 
tion of enjoyment, if you can but keep him awake, and who 
slides into every gratification that can make a man happy, 
with a momentum of tasteful se!f-abandonment which must 
infallibly draw all his friends into the vortex. We will think 
of no larger party—better there can be none. Let W. be the 
Symposiarch. 

But now, methinks, we hear a pair or two of the prettiest 
lips imaginable, perking themselyes up into a delicate con- 
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sciousness of their own dignity, exclaim—‘ What, no arrange- 
ments for a few ladies ?—Is it to be endured that four or five 
gentlemen, and young gentlemen too, should talk of enjoy- 
ment at a tavern, w here, if they have grace enough to call 
for tea, the bread and butter is cut by a loutish waiter, and 
the due admixture of hyson and bohea depends upon their 
own bachelor-affecting inexperience?’ ‘Sweet lady, we cry 
you mercy. We are sinners,—but not habitual ones. Even 
the gods sometimes left their nectar to taste the small wine of 
mortals. We will take our ease in our inn thrice—nay, do not 
frown,—twice—in a year—but inthe other 363 days thou shalt 
be present-—thou and thy fairest compeers, if as fair there 

can be ;—and we will duly sit an hour over our gooseberry, 
and laugh at the champagne-bibbers; and the oranges shall 
have a double sweetness when thou hast peeled them—and 
the biscuits shall be twice as crisp where thou hast touched 
them—and we will drink, not to the dreary remembrances of 
fighting men and politicians, but to the truest lover and the 
sweetest bard ; and the south-wind shall find an entrance at 
our undcraperied casements, and shall dally with those locks 
which we dare but look upon; ai id when the time of tea 

approaches, thou shalt not, with a hesitating glance of sus- 
picious reproach, retire to the chill formality of the drawing- 
room, but the hissing urn shall take the place of the sparkling 
decanter—and when that half-hour of sweet reflection is past, 
the piano shall be delicately touched to the honour of Mozart 
and Rossini—and the moments shall glide away, till the white 
lettuces, and a moon-lit walk after, close the evening—and 
thus thou shalt ‘‘ live with me and be my love.” But I must 
dine at a tavern twice in a year, especially when W. sum- 
mons me.’ 

Behold us, then, at the Johnson’s Head, in Bolt-court. 
There is a pleasure in being very tired, when we are sure the 
exhaustion will be foilowed by the most delightful of reple- 
tions. What a world of kind invitations there are in that 
snowy diaper. What a foretaste of sparkling things in the 
polished knives. How soberly the duly-set classes. wait in 
patient expectation of that blissful alliance which the sherry 
or the claret is preparing for them. How those dear things 
are yet hidden from our gaze, like the blushing bride that 
leaves not her chamber till the revellers are ready. The land- 
lord enters with the first dish. What a touch of refined 
policy is there in that custom. What a delightful association 
is there, ever after, between that portly person and his delect- 
able burthen, incense-offering. Mr. Indicator, wili you take 
some salmon ?— 

A dinner at the Johnson’s Head is very like a dinner at an 
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other tavern. Where W. presides, there must be the ‘ flow 
of soul,’ as well as the passing of port. But Bolt-court is a 
place to be poetical in. We are out of the hubbub of 
hackneys and the growl of watchmen. We hear nothing of 
the busy town, but the bells of St. Bride’s, which come upon 
the ear as cheerily as if they were tuned by the side of some 
babbling brook, in any old ivied turret where the owlet and 
the sparrow have their nests. Gentlemen, we will drink to 
the memory of Dr. Johnson. 

We are no great admirers of the Ursa Major of literature ; 
but there was something fine about him in his way. As a 
critic, he would cut up into half a dozen Giffords ; as an 
essayist, he is nearly as good as Hazlitt. ‘* Waiter, is there 
not, in this house, a chair in which Johnson used to sit, over 
his mug of porter?”  <‘* Yes, sir; bui we never remove it 
from its corner by the fire-place.” ‘* By no means; we will 
step down.” 

‘* And this, then, is Johnson’s chair! Perhaps Burke, 
perhaps Barry, have stocd about it. ‘this is a true presi- 


dency. What a nap-inducing, round-backed, substantial, 
vital, all-enduring, stiff-in-the-legs, seat it is! It has only 


been once re-covered, and it looks as if it would last out three 
eenerations of lexicographers. It will last, at any rate, as 
long as Bbolt-court possesses any attraction for ramblers. 
How vermicularly the legs are turned! It was a happy eifu- 
sion of the lathe. Its shape is the very line of decision and 
pertinacity. It has wine-stains upon it, as if to shew us 
the happy union of good learning and good living ; while the 
reticulated cane, of which the seat is composed, twines in and 
out with its beautiful interlacery—the perfect exemplar of 
true wit, in its amalgation of solidity and lightness. Rest 
thou ever there, thou honoured sedes, thou bearer- -up of wis- 
dom !—and may the very tap-boy, who wonders at thy solitary 
grandeur, lose the next toss for a mutton-pie, for not having 
the instinct to know that thou hast something to do with 
talent.” 

W. «Mr. Indicator, that was a capital oration ;—will you 
honour our friends with an extemporaneous address to John- 
son’s bust ?’—(Hear, hear, hear!) 

“Thou bit of frowning piaster! 
' Thou head of the sevnil master 
Oi style the most sententious, 
Of wit the most contentious,— 
Thou dost not often look 
Down here on cralbbed book ; 
But rather smell’st the vapour 
Of some light morning paper,— 
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Or hear'st the Fleet-street dandy 
Call for a glass of brandy, 

( Diluted oft with water, )— 

Or look’st upon the slaughter 

Of beef, or lamb, or mutton, 

By some blown city glutton. 
Though [ve no great affection 
For this our host's selection, 
And wish the head were placed here 
Of our divinest Shakspeare, 

Or Rabelais, or Montaigne, 

To smile on port or champagne, 
(For thou art looking solidly, 
When we are laughing stolidly) ; 
Md willingly remove | 
To Haimpstead’s leafy grove 
This bust of learned gravity, 
To frown me into suavity, 

As skulls at Memphian banquet 
licighten the joy. Vd flank it 
With Socrates and Plato, 

With Seneca and Cato. 

But where my heart reposes 

in bowers of twining roses, 

fn those endeariig hours 

Of nightingales and ilowers, 
When Mrs. H. for me 

Prepares nectareous tea ; 

And, when there are around us 
Those charming girls, who found us 
in our sweet solitude, 

And spite of voices rude, 

And the world’s envy, came 

To watch o'er genius’ tlame ; 

© then, my friends, to lull us 
Into sweet thoughts, Catullus, 
Anacreon, Boccace, 

And each that loves a lass, 
Small smile upon our blisses 

Of quips, and cranks, and kisses ;— 
And out of these we'll cater 
‘Phoughts that shall niake us greater 
Than he we now sit under,— 

A starveling age’s wonder.” 
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ON MOSQUE AND TOWER. 


ON mosque and tower and ocean’s stream, 
Trembles the sun’s departing beam ; 

Behind yon boat a foaming line 

Sinks, and the stars come forth and shine; 
While, over all, the red round moon 

Glows, and her beams show’r brightly down ; 
The waves lie mute, the sea-iowl sleep, 


And Christian captives look and weep. 


Hark! ’tis the sultan’s secret door ; 
And list that foot-fall on the floor, 

And see yon maid,—her raiment’s fold 
Is bright with gems and stiff with gold ; 
She waves her lily hand,—her breath 
Is stedfast as the tongue of death ; 

Her dark-blue eyes divinely glow, 


Twin stars woke on her heavenly brow. ° 


Backwards her raven locks she throws 
O’er shoulders white as wiianowed snows ; 
While, coming through the evening gloom, 
See yon bold knight with plaid and plume: 
Fair Scotland’s silver thistle glows, 
Companion’d by proud England’s rose— 
The bonnet’s circlet never bound 


A front of such a martial round 


No whisper now—’tis not the grove 
Where bashful maiden breathes of love, 
Nor lonesome walk, where lady, vain 

Of conquest, warms and cools again 
One whisper give, and from the sheath 
‘The warder’s brand leaps whet for death ; 
One moment’s more delay may prove 


Jiow much his courage and her Tove. 


Q! 


. avai a um ' ; - - 
she pauses wita a smother’d sigh, 


And backward casts her sparkling eye ; 
Do “d ? 
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But with the filial reasoner strove 
That dear successful wrestler, love. 
The tears which ’neath her lids awake 
Plead piteous for a parent’s sake, 

She scatters with the evening dews— 
And to her lover’s arms she goes. 


One clasp he gave, and one sweet kiss ; 
Brief was the hope and short the bliss, 
For heathen swords to the moon’s beam 
Shone like a planet’s boding gleam; 
Like spring’s first lily, moved with rain, 
Unmoved she stood—then shook again, 
Tili the best heart’s blood wet the sand 
That ever throbb’d in Turkish land. 


All tumult is and darkness now,— 

But hearken each descending blow, 

And voices from the beach beneath 

Faint muttering prayers in throes of death ; 
And listen to that dashing oar 

Distinct, now fainter on the shore, 

And see, far bounding o’er the wave, 

The lady and her lover brave. 





LORD BYRON—PAST AND PRESENT. 


Tere was a fanciful theory among the ancients, respect- 
ing the souls of men; they imagined that the material frame, 
while alive, was governed by a four-fold principle, or, perhaps, 
four diiierent principles—of which, after death, the first and 
noblest betook itself to the stars; the second was resolved 
into air; the third repaired to the .Klysian Fields ; and the 
fourth hovered about the tomb of the defunct, and continued 
to interest itself in the affairs of the body. This was the 
shade, or umbra: and if we may judge of their different 
functions during life, from their destinies after it, we should 
say that this last and meanest of the four had always pos- 
sessed an undue preponderance over the other three in the 
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composition of Lord Byron. We perceive him all along a 
discontented spirit, restlessly repining after lost corporeal 
enjoyments, dissatisfied with his present state, yet willing, at 
all hazards, to ally himself with the body, for better and for 
worse. In his thoughts that lie beyond the grave, we find him 
still wmbra. Of the lofty destiny of the first of the four— 
the return of the fiery particle to the stellar sphere—he seems 
to have no idea. The aery dissolution of the second he ap- 
pears rather to long for than desire— 
“ Oh that [ were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound ; 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 


A bodiless e njoyment—bar nand dying 
With the blest tone that made me /°—MANFRED. 





Still less does he look forward to a paradisiacal state, in which 
the immaterial part shall become heir to a quasi-corpus, and 
enjoy, in some visionary form, an individual and blessed 
existence. These heaven-peoplings he attributes to ‘‘ our 
own desiring phantasy!” Some middle, uncomfortable, life- 
in-death kind of being, such as that of the uwmbdra, is all that 
remains. We speak of him as he appears in his earlier pro- 
ductions ; in which, however, frequent bursts of the higher 

natures are manifest. At present, we cannot help fancying 
that they have all betaken themselves to their several destina- 
tions—that the Author of Manfred and Childe Harold is, in- 
deed, deceased—and that the ‘‘ Island,” and the latter cantos 
of ‘*‘Don Juan,” have been written by his Lordship’s dead 
body, under the sole dictation of his wmdra. On our word, 
they smell strangely of mortality ! 

Lord Byron has long been considered by the public, not 
only of this, but of all other countries to which En i@lish 
literature is familiar, as ‘the first of living poets.” His 
reputation has been as complete, in every respect, as any man 
treading the higher walks of poetry could expect in his own 
life-time; and more extensive, we think, than one whose 
views aspired to permanent fame ought, in prudence, to de- 
sire,—at least, during the early part of his career. He has 
not merely gained an elegant notoriety in the upper circles as 
a writer of fashionable levities, like the wits of Charles the 
Second’s time ; nor won the ladies’ hearts through the medium 
of some sweet and affecting tale in rhyme, to be bound in 
green morocco for boarding-school presents, like Campbell, 
and many more we could name, in ourown. He has not 
merely come into notice from prosecutions by the Attorney- 
General, or by publications which the Lord Chancellor has 
excluded from the pale of the laws of copyright; nor does he, 
in any degree, stand in the condition of those who, like some 
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of our friends, recommend themselves to the purses and the 
praises of the pseudo-moralists, by the delightful tendency of 
their works, and the judicious intermixture of religious pre- 
tension, with lisping passion. He has not merely arrested, 
for a brief while, the attention of poetry-readers, by the lucky 
adoption of some taking mannerism, some affected tricksy 
prettiness, like Barry Cornwall; nor does his fame rest as 
Wordsworth’s long did, on the sympathy and admiration of a 
few enthusiastic individuals of peculiar directions of feeling 
and uncommon habits of thought. In none of these ways has 
he courted the suffrages of any part, however large, of the 
reading world. He has been read, admired, and imitated all 
over Europe, and in this country by persons of all ranks and 
professions, ages, and sexes. His poems (his earlier ones at 
least) are to be found in the drawing-room of the peer and 
the boudcir of his lady,—under the pillow of his daughter, 
and the prayer-book of her grandmother ;—the tradesman— 
the country-clergyman—the very squire of the parish himself—. 
all read Lord Byron: nay, even in the cottage of the rustic, 
we fear, he has not unfrequently superseded the ‘‘ Whole Duty 
of Man,” and the works of that dear ally of virtue, and un- 
conscious poet, John Bunyan. 

How this high and wide repute was originally obtained, 
and whether it was at any time fully deserved,—whether there 
be not in poetry, as in painting and music, a legitimate appeal 
from the voice of the many, to the judgment of the few,—from 
the many whose habits and educations render them not merely 
unacquainted with the medium through which the impres- 
sions producible by poetry are conveyed, but insusceptible of 
the impressions themselves,—to the few whose minds have been 
educated for the inquiry, and whose attentions have been long 
occupied by it: whether popular favour, however extensive, 
be in itself a proof of sterling excellence, or an carnest of 
future fame ; and whether, if this point be determined in the 
negative, the effect produced by Lord Byron’s works may not 

| be traced partly to temporary and occasional causes, and 
| partly to an origin, which though of an universal nature, retlects 
no great credit either on the author or his readers, and which, 
at all events, is utterly unconnected with poetical power: these 
and many other questions, of considerable interest, might 
fairly be discussed on the present occasion with less than the 
usual license granted to essays of this description. But, in 
truth, our business is not now with Lord Byron, idolized for 
his supposed genius, and pardoned sometimes even by the 
devout for its misuse,—the fine, handsome, gloomy, vicious, 
cravatless hero of lady novelists ;—but with Lord Byron, some- 
what fat and faded, the author of a dull poem that has made 
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very little noise, and of a wicked poem which has overshot its 
mark by its superlative grossness. Indeed, we have alluded 
to his Lordship’ s earlier works, principally to mark the con- 
trast exhibited between them, and these his last productions. 
The decline and fall of genius is a theme from which much 
instruction, moral as w yell as literary, may be eleaned,—a 
sort of instruction, moreover, peculiarly called for in the pre- 
sent time, when we have so many notable instances of fallen 
poets. Krom these we have selected Lord Byron, as the most 
conspicuous of all these lapsed Davids, for we think that he 
has made the deepest and most irrecoverable descent,—— 
“into what pit thou seest, 
From what he Hight fallen.” 


There are two questios is to be setitled:—First, What Lord 
Byron was; and, Secondiy, What Lord Byron zs. 
regard to the first, we must candidly avow that we have 
ever been among the most devoted worshippers of this re- 
markable writer. He was never, we think, a great poct, 
rly speaking; he never understood the human heart, 
deeply or extensively ; what he knew of his own extende mn 
little further than to its peculiar traits ; his introspection is 
never that of a philosopher —he is unable to abstract the indi- 
vidual; hence he fa!!s into an errer, which no observation can 
correet,—that of multiplying his own portrait, with a mere 
hange of costume, and far sey ting that each copy is a different 
ie is ike aman who should believe not merely that 
other people have two eyes, a nose, anda mouth, because he 
has the same number, but that every one has the same moles, 
warts, and wens, in the same places with himself. Not merely 
all his heroes Lord Byrons, but all persons of every descrip- 
tion, where they are characterized at all, are made of his own 
likeness, mutatis mutandis. This was very well for a time; 
Lord Byron was an interesting personage, and his poems, con 
y 2s confessions, or pieces of auto-blography, 
naturally excited much curiosity, “a were certainty entitled to 
considerable praise; but, 1t v vould not do always : every one, 
oner or later, got tired of this perpetual masquerading, and 
something clse was demanded; but lit leeise was fortheoming. 
‘V hen his characters ceased to be Lord Byrons, they ceased to 
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seems to look on the external world very much with the ey 
of any other discontented mortal; and what he sees he re- 
ports with no peculiar vividness or graphic power ;—he has 


not even the pictures que eye of Seott; far iess can he cope 
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with Shelley in the subtlety, the intensity, or the luxuriance 
of fancy displayed by that extraordinary poet in his descrip- 
tions ; in a still lower grade of inferiority does he stand, (in 
this particular at least to him,) whose *‘ hourly neighbour ”’ is, 
or has been 
** Beauty, a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms, 
That craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials.” 





Perhaps, indeed, we give too wide a sense to the term 
‘* descriptive,” the passages on which we found our opinion 
being almost all of a mixed nature, and deriving a blend- 
ed interest from the ethical, imaginative, or fanciful colour- 
ing thrown over them. Wordsworth, whenever he is him- 
self, is always more or less creative; he is never a mere 
limner, or copyist of nature; and though in Lord Byron’s 
pictures the mind of the author is sufficiently visible, yet of a 
very different kind is the moody tristification of the one poet, 
from the “ holy passion” of the other. 

As a philosophical and didactic poet, we will not presume 
to form a light or hasty opinion of him. Excellence of this sort 
must always depend, in a great measure, on the truth and use- 
fulness of the opinions promulgated, especially where the sub- 
ject is of a moral nature ; and though much power may be dis- 
played in the conception of false and hollow doctrines, and 

: especially in their adaptation to their purposes of poetry, yet 
this is not of itself sufficient. Hence the number of those who 
think Lord Byron a great philosophical poet, is confined to 
such as consider his opinions, in the main, true: and of this, 
we hope and believe, inconsiderable body, the more spiritual 
part do not, we fancy, look upon him as having done, or as 
likely to do, complete justice to their creed, either as a poet or 
aman. But thisisa grave matter, which we shall pass by 
for the present. 

Lastly, and on this head we insist more strongly than on 
any of the former, we cannot think that the renowned writer 
ever wielded the mighty instrument of language with that 
mastery to be expected, nay, demanded, trom ‘‘ the first 
poet of the age.” This, in our opinion, main requisite in 
the poetical character, is so little. regarded by the public in 
our times, that we believe the majority of readers would 
| erant all that should be required on this head, and not 
think a whit the worse of the author for the deficiency. We 
shall not, therefore, in attempting to substantiate this charge, 
exhaust the reader’s patience with the minutia of verbal cri- 
ticism, but refer him to the works themselves, which he may 
compare, if he pleases, (not with the writings of our best eider 
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writers, which, however, is the fair test; but) witli many of 
his contemporaries,—in particular, with the lyrical ballads of 
Wordsworth, the Revolt of Islam by Shelley, and the ‘Transla- 
tion of Dante by Cary. We believe he will not be found first, 
or second, either in accuracy of diction, beauty of expression, 
or richness and propriety of versification. Can this be said 
of any other great poet ? 

Still, however, there was much—very much—to admire in 
his Lordship’s earlier works; quite enough to form a sad con- 
trast with his later efforts. He painted some of the passions 
with great force, though with little delicacy. His situations 
were simple and affecting ; his narrative vigorous and rapid. 
These were his general merits. Ox ‘casionally his thoughts 
were profound, his reflections grand and solemn, his views 
erasping, and distinguished by a certain compactness in their 
delineation, which contrasts very favourably with the parallel 
passages in Wordsworth. Heis often very pathetic, and, in 
a few instances, even tender and gentle. One picture he has 
left to posterity, which, like “‘ the Misers” of Quintin } Matsys, 
alone entitles him to considerable renown,—that of the patlid 
and hopeless voluptuar y,; who, to use an expression of Paley’s, 
has ** used up” his old pleasures, and who cannot, or will not, 
find new. fis his own creation. 

The second question, what Lord Byron 7s ? preseuts a sub- 
ject of more painful examination. 

Our opinion of what Lord Byron’s poetical merits wer, 
has been fully and freely expressed. In this i inquiry we have, 
as far as possible, avoided all allusion to the writer’s creed in 
philosophy or in politics—to the impu ited vices of his earlier 
years, or the avowed misfortunes of his domestic life—to the 
circumstances which self-banished him from his own country, 
or to the predilections which fixed him on foreign shores. 
These particulars, however, make up a very large portion of 
his best productions ; and as his poems are tkus essentially 
ecotistical, we might, without impropriety, revert to the pas- 
sions, and feelings, and p rejudices, which form the materials 
upon which that egotism has had to work. ‘To dismiss this 
matter as lightly as our duty wil permit, we should say that 
the Lord Byron of Childe Harold, and of the Corsair, is a 
being of excessively acute se nsations,—of an intense anes 
either for love cr hatred,—of a deep reverence for the subli- 
mities and beauties of nature, subj scted the pride of talent 
to a cold and heartless scepticism,—of a strong sense of real 
or imaginary injuries, working itself up intoa reckless scorn 
of social life,—and of an undisciplined abandonment to the 
excitements which chance may present to him, anda willing 
prostration to the spells which inferior intellects and lower 
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destinies may weave around him. But up toa period which 
even his warmest admirers must have marked with wonder 
and pity, Lord Byron was not, in the egotistical reflection of 
his own mind, a systematic pander to the evil passions and 
betraying thoughts of the vicious and the ignorant. He sur- 
rendered himself, indeed, to his genius, for better and for 
worse; but he did not, with a deliberate purpose, subject 
his genius to the most grovelling impurities, and the most 
humiliating enmities. In the like proportion, though there 
was an occasional sameness and lassitude about some of his 
productions, there was not that perpetual ¢mbecility which is 
the evidence of a mind losing its discrimination between 
modes and degrees of excellence, and resigning itself to the 
low flattery which suegests, and the absorbing vanity which 
believes, that the task of comparison and selection may be fitly 
spared. The intimate union between the corruption of the 
heart and the degradation of the intellect, was never so mani- 
fest as in the productions which Lord Byron, under the aus- 
pices of his new allies, has inflicted on his country within 
the last six months ;—their poetical faults and their moral 
crimes are so enormous, that we cannot but address him in 
a passage of one of those poems in which he had not ceased 
to feel as a high-hearted denizen of that land whose greatest 
spirits have ever beey her purest :— 


“'Fhis should have been a noble creature: he 
lath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled : as it is, 
ft is an awful chaos—tight and darkness— 
And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mix’d, and eontending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive.“ —MANFRED. 


That Lord Byron is now ‘less than archangel ruined,” we 
may honestly affirm; and we refer to the six last cantos of 
Don Juan for the proof. 

The first and the greatest of Lord Byron’s present sins, Is 
his outrageous contempt of those awful and mysterious sub- 
jects which even the sceptic, if he have any regard to the de- 
cencies of life, feels it his duty not to disturb. In Childe 
Narold, and in other of his productions, in which he bursts 
forth into a tribute to the sublimity and sweetness of the ex- 
ternal world, we have not many direct allusions to the ennobling 
poetical creed of Wordsworth and of Coleridge; the beauty 
of the universe is worshipped, without any very deep feeling 
towards the great Spirit in which it lives, and moves, and has 
its being. But still there is something like a faith hovering over 
the dark waters of his soul; he has a sense, though not a very 
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vivid one, of the mysterious harmony of creation; and he 
looks upward, though with a dim and faltering eye, to the 
great principle of a Creator. He seldom speaks of rev elation, 
but he does not insult it. He thus addresses the magnificent 
templeof St. Peter’s at Rome :— 


* Worthiest of God, the holy and the true! 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsvok his former city, what could be, 
Of earthly stzuctures, in his honour piled, 
Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 
Power, glory, strength, and beauty, all are aisled 
[In this eternal ark of wors/ hip unde file al.” 


We must sully our pages by quoting twelve lines of impiety 
from the eleventh canto of Don Juan :— 


“ve grown lately rather phthisical: 
I don't know what the reason is,—the air, 
Perhaps ; but as [ suffer from the shocks 
Ot illness, [ grow much more orthodox. 


The first attack at once proved the Divinity ; 
(But that L never doubted, nor the devil) 

1 he next, the Virgin's mystical virginity 5 

The third, the usual o rigin of evil ; 

The fourth at once established the ‘whole Trinity 

On so uncontrovertible a level, 

That | devoutly wished the three wére four, 

On purpose to believe so much the more.” 


When we compare Lord Byron’s present fury of profan C- 
ness with his former swidued pretensions to the glory of a 
scoffer, low as we think even of his past aspirations after 
a something holier than this brief life, we must exclaim with 
himself, 


‘Could he have kept his spirit to that flight, 
He had been happy.” 


Of the occasional voluptuousness of Lord Byrow’s earlier 
poems, we are not anxious to be the apologists ; but we most 
conscientiously believe, that his favourite ** Childe Harold,” 
his ** Gisour,” his ** Conrad,” his ‘* Selim,” possessed a code 
of morality of which his Lordship is now incapable of forming 
a conce ption. They were bold, and occasionally tender, ad- 
mirers of female beauty; votaries of passion in its wildest 
and most dangerous shapes ; but they had the delicacy as well 
as the strength of vivid fictions ; an d that they are essentially 
fictitious, we are bound to believe Lord Byron's deliberate and 
repeated aflirmations. In his first preface to Childe Harold, 
he says, with the modesty and ingenuous simplicity of youth, 
in allusion to the popular opinion, that his hero was a * real 
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personage,”—** In some very trivial particulars, and those 
merely local, there might be grounds for such a notion > but 
in the main points, J should hope, none whatever.” Again, 
‘* he never was intended as an example, further than to shew, 
that early perversion of mind and morals leads to satiety of past 
pleasures, and disappointments in new ones.” But with all 


the faults of these personages, be they creations or be they 
copies, they possess nothing of that gloating sensuality which 


distinguishes the worn-out t debauchec a that devotion to 
prurient images and filthy allusions, which the man of prin- 
ciple and the man of taste equally banish from their thoughts 
and their conversation ,—of that despicable wit w hich de- 
lights in raising a blush on female cheeks, and in teaching a 
young man, just entering the labyrinth of life, the shortest 
way tothe most nen genie’? extinction of those hopes and feel- 
ings, which can alone guide him through its dim and dreary 
paths. This is the present most _senaggh desradation of Lori 
Byron. Assuming his own character, and speaking In his 
own person, he is “plunging deeper and inn per in the mire of 
his profaneness; and though we cannot sully our pages with a 
single passage of the abominable outrages upon decency which 
the latter cantos of Don Juan contain, we must openly say, 
for a warning to all those who, in this age of license, choose 
still to maintain the discipline of experience over the levity of 
youth, that Lord Byron must cease to be reckoned as the com- 
peer of 2 a Scott, a Wordsworth, or a Coleridge; but must be 
looked upon and execrated as the imitator and the rival of a 
Rochester, a Cleveland, or a Wilkes. 

jn Lord Byron’s earlier poems, and we speak especially of 
Childe Harold, upon which his fame must mainly rest, there 
was acoldness, we had almost said a sourness, 1n his allusions 
to his country, which wisdom might condemn, but which 
charity would pity. He had evidently suffered much in the 
land which had given him birth; and though a_ by-stander 
might pretend to distinguish how much of that suffering ought 
to be aseribed to external circumstanees, and how manch to 
Lord Byron’s habits and modes of thought, a true searcher of 
the human heart might forgive him, if the stream of his affec- 
tions, being dive erted from its natural course, wes? in its over- 
flowings, become at one time stagnant in the weeds of a mor- 
bid sensibilit ty, and at another fearfully rapid in the shallows 
of a misjudging violence. The misfortunes of Lord Byron 
had evidently not administered the proper food to his 1: tellect ; 
they had neither made him calmer or less presumptuous. But 
the world was not prepared to expect that the pent-up soul 
would discharge itself in bitter denunciations against his 
country and its glories, and in desperate abuse of her most 
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eifted individuals. In the fourth canto of Childe Harold, he 
Says, 


** Yet was [ born where men are proud to be,— 
Not without cause. And should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 


Perhaps I loved it well ; and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

My spirit shall resume it—if w emay, 
Unbodied, choose a sane tuary. 


How different is this from the hollow levity of Don Juan:— 


‘*T have no great cause to love that spot of earth, 
Which held what might have been the noblest nation ; 
But though J owe it little but my birth, 

I feela mix’d regret and veneration 

For its decaying fame and former worth. 

Seven years (the usual term of transportation) 

Of absence |: iy one’s old resentment level, 

When a man's country’s going to the devil.” 


He has ‘* no great cause to love that spot of earth.’’—He, the 
inheritor of a splendid fortune and a lofty lineage !—He, the 
called by his rank and his talents to assert her honour and her 
freedom in his proper sphere !—He, that choosing to dedicate 
himself to more pleasurable pursuits, has been welcomed with 
a warmth and an indulgence that far greater poets and far 
better men have never realized!—He dare to justify his 
scorn of her glories, his corruption of her children, his 
prostitution of her language, by the erroneous self-deception 
that he owes her “ little but his birth !’—There is but one 
word for such conduct, and his Lordship is liberal of it—Re- 
negade. 

Again: Lord Byron burst from the obscurity of his drawling 
school-boy muse in a popular satire. The merits of his sup- 
pressed poem have, in our view, been greatly over-rated ; but 
it had at least the faculty of distinguishing between bitterness 
and blackguardism. ‘That his Lordship has parted with this 
nice discrimination may, we think, be proved by a few pas- 

sages from the late Don Juans. We feel real pain in their 
repetition : — 





That long spout 
Of blood and water, ats n Castle reagh.” 


** Carotid-artery tutting Castlereagh.” 
‘* Where's little Castlereagh ?—the devil can tell,” 
** Shuffling Southey, that incarnate lie.” 
* Turncoat Southey.” 
We could select fifty instances of this specics of wit and 
wrgeument ; but they would prove but one thing, which we are 
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afraid has long since been fully proved—that Lord Byron has 
ceased to be a gentleman. The peer of the realm, who can 
descend, either in speech or in print, publicly or even pri- 
vately to call the clerks of public offices, or any other fellow- 
men, the *‘ least civil sons of »’ must be content to aspire 
to no society beyond the hero he has so felicitously described, 
—The footpad Tom, 
© With black-eyed Sal (his blowing, ) 
So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing.” 

The commonest acquaintance with human nature is suffi- 
cient to prove, that the mind cannot be brutified and vulgar- 
ized in a degree sufficient to produce the atrocities we have 
felt it our painful duty to notice, without a proportionate de- 
crepitude of the intellectual power, with reference to its em- 
ployment upon a work of art. As a poet, we conceive Lord 
Byron is extinct. To those who lean to a contrary opinion, 
we recommend the perusal of ‘* The Island ;” a production 
which, for feebieness, obscurity, and tediousness, is, we think, 
unsurpassed by any of the myriads of prize poems which the 
innocent aspirants of our universities annually perpetrate. As 
our readers may require us to prove even these half negations, 


we take a passage at random:— 


‘** The devotee 
Lives not in earth, but in his eestasy : 
Around him days and worlds are heedless driven, 
ilis soul is gone before his dust to heaven. 
Is love less potent ? No ;—his path is trod, 
Alike uplifted gloriously to God ; 
Or linked to ail we know of heaven below, 
The other better self, where joy or woe 
Is more than ours ; the all-absorbing flame, 
Which, kindled by another, grows the same, 
Wrapt in one blaze ; the pure, yet funeral pile, 
Where gentle hearts, like Bramins, sit and smile.” 

We only ask the reader to compare this jumble of images 
with the weakest passage in Childe Harold, to satisfy himself 
that ‘* the ways of heaven are equal ;’—that brandy and 
opium must end in delirium ;—that habitual indecency and 


profaneness must find their earthly retribution in a premature 
dotage. 

We have applied ourselves to a delicate and an unpleasing 
task, with no pre-determination to speak more harshly of 
Lord Byron than his extravagant departures from decency and 
from sense might demand. We have within us, and we say 
it most unaffectedly, that reverence for genius which compeis 
us to approach it, even in its decay, as we would walk amidst 
the wreck of some grand or some lovely fabric, in whose former 
seats of happiness and beauty the night-bird and the reptile 
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have made their resting-places. But we have spoken warmly 
of Lord Byron’s vices, because they are evidently not transient 
aberrations, but crimes upon principle. Lord Byron has de- 
termined to be the poet of the mod ; and mistaking, as we most 
sincerely believe he does, the present temper, habits, and in- 
telligence of the reading portion of the English people, as 
distinguished from the literati and the fashionable world, he 
has fancied that the food which the mechanics of London re- 
quire, is outrageous abuse of persons in authority, undisguised 
contempt of the national creed, vulgarity in its most obtrusive 
forms, and obscenity, daring and unmitigated as any that the 
midnight orgies of an overgrown metropolis might claim. We 
think he is mistaken in his belief of the present cravings of this 
large and most important portion of society ; that his notions of 
the popular mind of England are transmitted through a dense 
and distorting medium of exclusive inquiries and low compa- 
nionships.—But let him speak for himself ;— 


“* T won't reflect, —that is, 
= If T can stave off thought, which, as a whelp, 
Clings to its teat—sticks to me through the abyss 
Of this odd labyrinth; or as the kelp 
Holds by the rocks ; or, as a lover's kiss 
Drains its first draught of lips: but, as i said, 
1 wow t philosophize, and will be read.” 

Let Lord Byron re-consider this empty boast. There have 
been other idols of sensuality in the world before him,—but 
where are they? The fate of Dagon is the fate of all those 
who have attempted to build their popularity wpon the corrup- 
tions of mankind :— 

*¢ Next came one 
Who mourn'd in earnest, when the captive ark 
Mainrd his brute image, head and hands lopt off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 


Where he fell flat, and shained his worshippers.” 
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THE RAVEN. 


A GREEK TALE, 


LEARCHUS. 

TELL me, Peroe, wherefore art thou false, 
Didst thou not bid me linger in the grove, 
The beechen grove for thee, what time thy Sire 
Slept, shaded from the sun-light? I did wait 
Till fervid noon, nay, solitary trod 
The beechen grove in haste, until the sun 
Departed, smiling cn mine agony ; 

Oh crucl! wherefore thus afilict my soul ? 
PEROE. 

Frown not, Learchus, but my father slept 
So lightly, starting in his troubled rest, 

1 dar’d not venture, lest he should awake. 
LEARCHUS. 

Oh thou untrue !—the bright glow of thy cheek 
Proclaims the falsehood of thy lip, there is 
No pale regret upon it !—on thy brow 
No disappointment sits! I tell thee, girl, 
Thou mays’t have cause to tremble ; dread the wrath 
Of Eros, the eternal !—he abhors 
Deceit in love, and he will punish thee 
As did Apollo ence, the sun-crown’d God, 

His lying raven, which, ere he was false 
Was beautiful, as the caressed dove 
That sleeps in Cytherea’s breast. 
PEROE. 
| Oh, tell 
That tale to me, Learchus. 
LEARCHUS, 
Shall it win 
A kiss for this fond lip then? 
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The Raven. 


PEROE. 
If the tale 
Deserve it—yes. 
LEARCHUS. 

Then listen; it may serve 
Yor warning to thee, false one. Thou shall hear 
The fate of such deception. Beautiful 
And white as thine own arm, Peroe, was 
The favourite bird of Phoebus ; from its beak 
Radiant in purple glory, soothing words 
And soul-entrancing song pour’d sweetly forth ; 
Sweetly, as from thine honied lips, my love, 
The siren tones of passion o’er my soul 
Sweep with enchanting power—he had wings 
Of such delicious softness, and their hues 
So ravishingly sweet, you would haye sworn 
Eros himself had breath’d upon them with 
The fragrance cf Olympian roses, tints 
Stol’n from young maiden’s blushes. O hew fair 
Was then the raven! Once, his deity 
Iliad need of his fair service ;—‘* Corat, come 
“‘ My bird of beauty,” said the sun-bright god, 
“ Kiss with thy gentle wing the loving air 
And speed thee from Olympus, to my fount 
“* Mine own delicious Hlippocrene, hie thou, 
“ And of the stream’s bright sparkling waters, peur 


‘ 


- 


‘* Into this golden cup, to slake the thirst 

“ Th’ immortal longing of thy chosen god.” 
Swiftly through air, his wings of light he swung, 
And from the breast of templed Helicon 

Found the stream’s sparkling source in starry waves 
Gloriously glittering ; it was shaded from 

The sun’s too ardent kiss by loving trees 

Bearing the luscious fig; he look’d, and lone’d ; 
Fair, as a girl, and no less curious, he 

Pluck’d of the fruit and tasted—to his thought 
Harsh and severe it seem’d, for it was green 

As yet unripen’d—“ Patience !~Time,” said he, 
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‘ Brings on his hoar brow roses, will he not 
“ Fill his broad hand with fruits?” and he began 
Tn that sweet shaced bower of bliss to toy 
Wautouly with the flowers, and kiss the leaves, 
And charm the birds, who, wondering, gaz’d upon 
His brilliant beauty, and, their hearts subdued 
To his perfections, sung him thrilling songs 
Of love and adoration. Pleas’d, he stay’d 
Vorgetting Phoebus at his fountain’s side, 
Until the fruit, like Autumn’s regal brow, 
Grew rich with golden hues, and forty suns 
Arose and set on his abandonment ! 
Then he remember’d the forgotten will 
Of his bright deity, As he was fair 
As a young maid, so like a young maid, he 
Was wily in his thought ; a glossy snake 
Of many glittering hues, but chiefly bright 
Tn golden scales, near that fair fountain play’d. 
Ile seiz’d the gorgeous prize, and rapidly 
He bore it rustling through the air, unto 
Ilis master’s golden throne, and “ see, O king 
“* Royal Apoilo,” said the artful bird, 
“ The cause of my delay, for by the side 
“ Of thine own Hippocrene, this monster lay, 
‘¢ And poison’d with his everlasting thirst 
“The waters of thy stream; [ dar’d not bring 
«« Of their bright waves for thee, till I had first 
“¢ Subdued the monster, who, till this proud hour, 
“ Radiant with triumph I could not o’ercome 
“Thy fountain’s foe !” 

“ Liar!” exclaim’d the god, 
“« The Python-killer, as from his keen eye 
‘ The lightning darted. Me, wouldst thou deceive 
With such a wretched tale !—hence, hence !—begone. 
«© Black as thy falsehood fiy through shuddering air, 
«“ A bird of brooding night !—dumb be thy voice 
“ Of sweetest melody, henceforth thy ery 
‘¢ Tell but of woes and horrors, a wild shriek 


‘ 


- 
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The Raven. 
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« Of darkness and dismay—a living korror 

*¢ Be thou to youths and maidens—and when fires 

‘ From the fierce dog-star’s eyes with fever’s heat 
Shall scorch each burning breast, Iet all things drink 
«¢ And bless the cooling beverage, save thou! 

“ Thou, only thou, shalt agonize with thirst, 

«“ And yet forbear to drink, until thy tongue 

« Shall stiffen with thy torture !” 


- 


‘ 


- 


Maiden, thus 
Apollo wrong’d chastis’d his favourite bird. 
Is Cytherea less severe, or just ? 
Bethink thee, maiden, will she not make pale 
The glowing cheek, and close the ear and heart 
To love’s sweet sounds, of her who dares betray 
Falsehood to her soft worship ?—Sweet, my kiss ; 
And after, tell me why to-day, alone, 
I wander’d through the beech grove ? nay, declare, 
Vor I can bear to hear it, who was he 
Who fondly flutter’d round thee, robbing me 
Of thee, and that lov’d hour ? 
PEROE, 

First, Vil ecnfess, 
And then bestow the kiss f promis’d thee. 
True is thy thought, a lover hover’d round me. 
Oh, far more beautiful than thee, Learchus ! 
And still more gentle, and more flattering— 
That flattery, ah, how could f resist! 
And the soft air was so delicious so 
O’erpowering with its odeur—that, at length, 
Faint with the fragrance, and the sultry heat, 
Lost in th’ intoxicating dream—alas! 
frown not so sternly, dear Learchus, but 
I yielded to his flatteries and his prayers, 
And sunk into his arms—nay, siart not—hear, 
They were the arms of poppy-crowned sleep. 


A. ¥. 
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THE BLACK CHAMBER. 


AN ANECDOTE FROM THE GERMAN. 





Ix the small town of D , in which I resided for some 
years, we had established an amusing periodical work, of 
which the physician of the town, (Dr. Augustus Barmann,) 
the magistrate, (Mr. Wermuth,) and myself, were the con- 
ductors. Mr. Wermuth furnished the learned articles, Bar- 
mann the elegant, and I those which were neither the one nor 
the other, or both, as occasion warranted. In the evenings 
we met to arrange the choicest subjects for our own publica- 
tion, and to discuss and dispute the comparative merits of 
others ;-—-one of these, (the Universal Advertiser,) had just 
fallen under my censure for publishing an absurd ghost story ; 
and one evening, as the Doctor and myself were alone, ex- 
pecting Wermuth to join us, I employed the idle time in con- 
demning the stupid Advertiser, and its more stupid editor, 
not only for the trash which he had forced upon us, but the 
insult offered to our understandings by the solemn and 
dogmatical tone in which he had told the story. I was not 
much surprised, though considerably amused, to observe that 
Barmann took up the cudgels for the editor, and condemned 
the over-wise (as he called the unbelievers) for pretending to 
know so much more than their betters; ** You think,” added 
he warmly, ‘* that you only are qualified to look upon nature’s 
fingers, and ascertain exactly how much she can do with them. 
You chatter, and chatter on, till you weary your hearers to 
death; and truly, the less you understand of a thing, the more 
you have to say about it.” 

‘¢ But, in the name of common sense,” demanded I, ‘* who 
can patiently listen to such bare-faced stuff as this about 
walking skeletons, or grant any ghostly dignity to the spiritual 
Gertrude, who walks about, lights candies, and allows herself 
to be touched as freely as any corporeal chamber-maid !” 

‘<T repeat to you again,” said Barmann, ‘‘ that we know so 
little of what nature can do, that” ‘¢ | am almost in- 
clined to believe,” said I, *‘ that you are a bit of a ghost seer 
yourself. Did you ever, at any time, really stumble upona 
spectre ?” 

‘¢ Although I do not intend to be posted for a visionary, 
Frederick,” replied Barmann, ‘ yet I will acknowledge to you 
that a circumstance somewhat similar to this of the Grey 
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Chamber actually happened to me some time ago, and sin- 
gular enough it appears, that the room in which it occurred 
was called the Black Chamber.” ‘But I must hear 
the circumstance,” observed I. Barmann hesitated for some 
time, but at length consented to gratify my curiosity, which 
he did in the following words :— 

‘* Some time ago, while I was still studying medicine under 
Dr. Wenderborn, it was his practice to reserve the town 
patients to himself, and as I was esteemed a good and fearless 
horseman, to send me to those who resided at a distance in 
the country. On one occasion, (the illness of a daughter who 
had a violent nervous fever .) I was despatched some miles in 
the country to Colonel de Silverstein’s, where, although very 
little could be done for the patient, [ was obliged to remain 
during the night, in order to satisfy the anxiety of the parents. 
A chamber was accordingly prepared for me, and as my 
patient was perfectly tra nquil, I bade good night at an earlier 
hour than usual to the family, and retired to rest. The whole 
mansion had a most dreary aspect, and my chamber was by 
no means the most inviting apartment in it. ‘The clumsy old- 
fashioned doors were painted black ; so was the ceiling, and 
the grotesque carved wood-work which ornamented the win- 
dows and walls. In short, nothing pleased me but the bed, 
which, with a fine white coverlid upon it, stood majestically 
against the wall, behind the rich and massy folds of ponderous 
ereen silk curtains. 

«* | had determined to write down a circumstantial account 
of the progress of the young lady’s disorder for my master’s 
inspection, and had a actually sat down to my task, though 
yawning heavily at every period, when something suddenly 
knocked at my door. I started at first, but soon recovering 
my composure, told the visitor in as big a tone as I could 
assume, to ‘come in;’ he did so, and for this time at least 
there was nothing very frightful; it was merely the Colonel’s 
eame-keeper, a handsome young man, who came to inquire if 
I had any further commands before I retired to rest. I men- 
tion all these trifling circumstances just as they occurred; for, 
in order to insure belief, it is necessary to be particular in 
these relations, even to pedantry. The game-keeper was a 
pleasant sort of fellow, and we conversed very cheerfully upon 
several different subjects. Among other civilities, he asked 
me whether [ should not find it very dull in this dreary apart- 
ment, and offered at the same time, if I wished it, to remain 
with me all night. I could not forbear laughing at this sacri- 
fice, for I observed that he was himself most horribly fright- 
ened at the dismal prospect of passing the night in the 
chamber, and that he often started, and looked round anxiously 
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and repeatedly at the very slightest noise. At length he in- 
formed me that the apartment was called the Black Chamber, 
and that many strange stories were reported of it, none of 
which they dared to repeat to their master, lest it should give 
him some disgust against the mansion. He then related to 
me several of these chostly stories, and finding that I was an 
attentive auditor, offered again either to remain with me all 
night, or divide his own sleeping -room with me, which he 
assttred me was a much pleasanter one. I would not, how- 
ever, accept either of these proposals, since I foresaw such 
acceptance might probably bring my reputation for courage 
into question ; “and finding that | was firm in my determina- 
tion, he very gladly retired, once more giving me a caution 
against incredulity and fool-hardiness, which he averred 
had brought many a hardened unbeliever to destruction. 

‘¢ Well! I was now alone in the evil-famed Black Chamber. 
At that period I thought very lightly respecting ghosts and 
goblins. I was aware that several enlightened men had gained 
everlasting laurels by detecting impostures, and tearing the 
mask from supposed spectres, and I awaited with pleasure the 
same opportunity in the approach of the midnight hour; but 
first I made a strict scrutiny of my chamber; I locked both 
the doors, and bolted them with bolts w hich were entirely 
separate from the lock; I barricadoed the windows in the 
same manner; and, to complete all my preparations, I poked 
with my travelling sword repeatedly under the bed, the tables, 
and into the closets; and then, when I had thoroughly con- 
vinced myself that it was quite impossible for either man or 
beast to pay me a visit, I undressed myself, and prepared to 
go to bed; the night-light I placed in the stove, so that my 
chamber was in reality enveloped in darkness, for I found that 
the light only increased my terror, instead of diminishing it. 
| «* After these preparations I laid myself quietly down, and, 

fatigue overpowering me, went to sleep much sooner than I 
had anticipated. I was still in my first doze, when I fancied 
that I heard my own name pronounced very softly ; I started up 
and listened—and again plainly heard a soft voice call ‘‘ Augus- 
tus.” The sound seemed to proceed from behind the curtains of 
my bed. I stretched my eyes as wide open as possible, but coulel 
| see nothing around me but the thick darkness. Terror had 
now thrown me into a cold shivering fit—I shut my eyes closely, 
slipped under the bed- clothes, and endeavoured to steep my 
| senses in forgetfulness. All at once I was aroused by a rustling 
of the curtains, and the repetition of my name breathed more 
| plainly, and still nearer to me; I again opened my eyes—the 
chamber had undergone a strange transformation—a wonder. 
ful light glimmered through it, and enabled me to discover 
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that near the bed by my side stood a ghastly, pale apparition, 
wrapt in a shroud, which stretched its cold hand towards 
me!—The impulse of my first terror made me cry aloud and 
start back; when, at that moment, I heard something like 
the report of a violent blow. The apparition vanished, and I 
saw nothing around me but the usual gloomy darkness. I 
drew the counterpane over my head, and shivered with horror 
as I heard the turret clock strike; I counted it—it was the 
dismal hour of midnight. 

‘* After a little time, however, I regained my courage, and | 
instantly jumped out of bed in order to convince myself that I 
had not been deceived by a dream. I lighted two candles, 
and again narrowly examined the apartment ; every thing 
was as I had left it—not a single bolt withdrawn, neither 
at the doors nor windows. I was already inclined to ascribe 
the apparition, plain as it appeared, to a dream, or at least 
to the excitement of my own imagination, which had been 
heated by the game-keeper’s stories; when, in order to leave 

nothing undone, I held the candle to look into my bed—to 
my utter confusion, there was a beautiful long lock of dark hair 
lying upon my pillow—this certainly could not have got there in 
a dream, nor through a delusion of my mind. I took it up, 
resolving to preserve it carefully, and was just going to write 
down the whole occurrence of the night, when a distant noise 
attracted Iny attention. 

‘¢ | soon distinguished an alarming confusion, and an open- 
ing ‘and shutting of doors; at leneth it approached my room, 
anda hasty and loud knocking was made at my door. ‘* Who is 
there,” I demanded. ** Rise directly, Mr. Barmann,” was the 
answer; ‘* the young lady is dying.” I threw on my clothes 
as quickly as possible, and hastened to the sick chamber—it 
was too late—the young girl lay dead before me. Shortly 
before midnight, they said, she awoke from a deep slumber, 
and after a few quick gasps instantly expired. Her parents 
were inconsolable—they themselves now required my pro- 
fessional assistance, particularly the mother, who would abso- 
lutely not leave the body, so that they were obliged to employ 
force to separate her from it. At length she listened to their 
entreaties, but I was obliged to allow “her to cut off a lock of 
hair of her deceased daughter, as a relic of this beloved child. 
I was present, and imagine my horror when I observed in the 
long dark curls, which fell from the head of the cor ps, the very 
semblance of my midnight present. The following day I be- 
came dangerously ill ; and, singular as it may appear, of the 
very same fever of which my patient had died! Now, Frede- 
rick, what have you to say to this matter of fact relation, the 
truth of which I can attest with my most solemn oath?” 
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‘* Tt is unquestionably very extraordinary,” answered I, 
‘¢ and if it were not that you speak so seriously, and if you 
| had not declared that you had searched the whole apartment 
| so carefully, I should be almost inclined to think it was a 

trick.”’—** As I have told you,” interrupted Barmann, ‘“ de- 
ception was impossible ; I saw and heard in my waking senses, 
and surely the lock of hair must remove all doubt upon the 
| subject.”—‘* Nevertheless, I must confess to you,” replied I, 
‘** that it is this very lock of hair that is the stumbling-block 
to my faith; if your apparition was not a deception, it must 
have arisen from a spiritual cause, or whatever else you choose 
to call it, but this is rendered suspicious by the intervention 
of a corporeal lock of hair; a spectre which leaves corporeal 
| articles behind becomes very suspicious, and makes the same 
disagreeable impression upon me that an actor would, who 
departs from the dignity of his character, and falls into the 
vulgar and ungraceful.” 
*¢ Glory be to self-conceit!” exclaimed Barmann, impa- 
| tiently. <‘* First of all, you have no belief whatever in the 
existence of ghosts; and, secondly, you have at your fingers’ 
ends a theory of their characters ; and, according to that, you 
criticise all apparitions.” 

At this instant Mr. Wermuth entered, wiping his brows. 
‘From the theatre, doubtless,’ we both exclaimed at once, 
and held the money-box for fines towards him. 

‘¢ It is very easy talking,” answered he; ‘* only put your- 
selves in my place, and take the examinations of rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and such vermin, the whole day from morning till 
night. Yesterday they brought me in a precious pair of va- 
grants, who have cost no small exertion of my lungs to-day.” 

‘¢ For God’s sake!” exclaimed Barmann, ‘** let us have none 
of your rogue and vagabond stories to-night; we have been 
disputing for the last hour, and there lie the Advertiser and 
The Liberal still unread.” 

‘< T will only give you the counterpart to the Grey Chamber,” 
interrupted Wermuth, ‘‘and you may send it to The Liberal, 
if you choose, under the imposing title of the Black Cham- 
ber.”——** The Black Chamber!” exclaimed both Barmann 
| and myself, though each in a very different tone of voice. 

<¢ Just so,”’ replied Wermuth ; ‘* pray listen, ‘tis a most in- 

structive history of ghosts and vagabonds. You are both 

acquainted with the Lawyer Schroeder, the little buffoon, who 

is always capering after the women. Well, he had some 

business lately at Rabenau, in the jurisdiction of Silverstein, 

which detained him so long that evening approached before 
he could get away. By nature, you know, he is none of the 
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most courageous; and at present, the many stories of robbers, 
and cutters out of tongues, have made him so fearful, that all 
the inducements in the world would not tempt him out upon 
the road at night. The Silversteins are good sort of people ; 
and, as they observed his terror, they offered him a bed in the 
mansion. Schroeder accepted it with the greatest joy, and 
retired, after making an apology for being obliged to disturb 
them early in the morning, as he would be compelled to depart 
at day-break—but the next morning there was no Schroeder 
to be seen or heard of. Hour after hour passed by, and yet 
he did not make his appearance. They knocked at his door, 
they called, they made the most outrageous noises, but nobody 
answered. At length the affair became so serious, that the 
door was, by Silverstein’s order, broken open. They soon 
discovered poor Schroeder, pale and senseless in his bed ; and 
looking as if just about to breathe his last. With much 
difficulty they revived him, and he immediately began to relate 
the most frightful story of what he affirmed had happened to 
him during “the night. He had retired to bed at an early 
hour, in order that he might be enabled to depart betimes in 
the morning. He was still in his first sleep when a knocking 
at his door awoke him. Poor Schroeder, whose brain was im- 
mediatefy filled with all the horrible tales he had ever heard, 
squeezed himself as close as he could to the wall, and pulled 
the bed-clothes tight over his head. He had hardly, however, 
began again to slumber, ere he was a second time alarmed by 
a hollow rustling noise close to his bed; and, on looking up, 
perceived a figure in white standing before a closet, which, 
till that moment, he had not even observed in the apartment, 
and in which there was a glitter as if it was full of gold, silver, 
and jewels. Tlie spectre counted its riches, rattled “the money, 
and, after locking the closet, gravely approached the bed. 
Schroeder then observed the small, pale face of a corpse, with 
an old-fashioned head-band bound round her black hair. He 
felt the air become ice-cold about him. Terrified to death, he 
turned himself round, shut his eyes as close as he could, and 
moved as far away from its vicinity as possible. At this mo- 
ment it uttered a tremendous scream, and something fell down 
violently close to him, which finally deprived him of | his senses. 
In this state he had remained until the morning, when, as | 
have already informed you, he was found half dead in his bed. 
‘* You may easily imagine what an amazing disturbance 
this affair made in the house. The Silversteins, who, without 
this, were already complete visionaries, and were continualiy 
conjuring up goblins, began to talk of an old aunt, whose 
apparition had been seen gadding about in former times, and 
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of some concealed treasures which a rod-diviner had proved 
to their satisfaction a former possessor of the estate must 
| nave concealed there. Schroeder also vouched for the truth of 
every word of his story, and declared that he was ready to 
seal his affirmation with a thousand oaths: he actually did 
make a deposition of his adventure, but the magistrate before 
whom he deposed it, and who belonged to the unbelievers, 
insisted upon a local examination of the chamber where 
Schroeder had slept. Old Silverstein could hardly be prevailed 
upon to consent to it; he declared that he did not like to 
affront a spirit in his own house, who honoured him with its 
company; that he could do very well without the black 
chamber, and would be perfectly satisfied to have it shut up, 
| and leave it to the service of the spectre, provided it would be 
| moderate enough to content itself with the use of that one, 
and not go rambling about the rest of the mansion. But the 
| magistrate, still insisting, carried his point, in opposition to 
the proprietor of the estate. The black chamber, therefore, 
was opened. Schroeder found it difficult to point out the 
place where the closet with the treasure was said to have 
stood, for opposite to the bed there were windows, and not 
a spot was to be found where a closet could have stood, visible 
or invisible: the whole of the chamber was carefully exa- 
mined, but not the slightest trace of any thing suspicious 
could be discovered. The magistrate, therefore, and all 
present, asserted that if the thing had really happened as 
| stated, it could not have been through any human agency. 
Schroeder begged to have an authenticated copy of the pro- 
tocol, and of his deposition, in order to substantiate himself 
in all the newspapers, and to all inquirers as a true and sin- 
cere visionary, provided with the judicial attestation of his 
| abilities :—but it suddenly entered the magistrate’s head to 
examine the bed in which the visionary had slept; he shook 
it, pushed it, turned it round, examined it, and hammered 
: about it, till all at once, while striking hard upon the wains- 
| cotting, against which the side of the bed had stood, it moved 
| up like a slide, and a communication was discovered with the 
| second bed on the other side of the wainscot, and through the 
| curtains of it a peep into a neat pretty little room.”— 

‘¢ Zounds!” interrupted Barmann, with considerable vex- 
ation, and giving himself a smart slap on the forehead ; but 
Wermuth, who had no conception of the true meaning of his 
exclamation, quietly continued his story.—‘* With no less 
astonishment, my dear Barmann, did Schroeder cry out at the 
unexpected prospect which appeared before him. All the 
company passed over both the beds into the adjoining room ; 
there Schroeder immediately recognised the closet of his 
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spectre, and the master and mistress of the house the bed- 
room of the lady’s maid. The closet was opened, which con- 
tained, not exactly what Schroeder pretended to have seen, 
jewels, gold, and silver, but still several pretty articles of plate, 
some ornaments, and a few rolls of money. It was now ad- 
vised to call the pretty inhabitant of the room to an account, 
both concerning the treasure and the apparitions; but it was 
soon discovered that both she and the colonel’s game-keeper, 
had, during the bustle, quietly retreated together.” 

‘*The game-keeper!” repeated poor Barmann, quite thun- 
derstruck, ‘‘ the game-keeper did you say ?”—** Yes, the game- 
keeper of the manor, Augustus Leisegang,” insisted Wermuth. 

—‘‘Was the rogue’s name really Augustus?” again interrupted 
Barmann very earnestly , ** are you certain of that?” 

‘«¢To be sure I am,” answered Wermuth pettishly, ‘ have I 
not just examined him and his fair one? why does the name 
strike you as singular?”—** Oh not at all, not in the least 
singular,” muttered Barmann peevishly, jerking up his 
cravat, ** he is only my namesake, that’s all—but pray go on 
with your story.”—* Well, the rest you may easily guess,” 
continued Wermuth ; ** the moving wainscot, which might in 
ancient times have been of service to the lords of the mansion, 
had been forgotten, and was lately discovered by the loving 
couple. Schroeder, in his sleep must have pressed against the 
spring, and the slide opening, made the noise which awoke 
him; the damsel. when instead of the game-keeper she found 
a stranger in the bed, screamed out and let the slide suddenly 
drop, and this was the fall which Schroeder had so distinctly 
heard: thus every thing was explained naturally enough. A 
description of the pair was sent about the country, and yes- 
terday they were brought in by our police officers, and I have 
passed this whole morning in attending to their examination. 
But the highest sport was, that Schroeder came in by acci- 
dent, and was ready to cut his throat when he saw the pretty, 
rosy-cheeked, black-eyed girl, against whose beauties he had 
shut his eyes in the night, believing her to be the ghastly 
corps of the miser: < It ‘shall not happen again to me, how- 
ever,’ said he, and he endeavoured to make up for one of the 
kisses which he had lost; but the little black-eyed rogue turned 
herself about so quickly, that Schroeder’s lips exactly fixed 
themselves upon the red nose of the magistrate’s clerk. ‘'Take 
care,’ sir, said she, ‘ the first of April comes back every year, 
and always has its due.’ ’ 

‘* The little rogue,” said Barmann, laughing, and who now 
good-naturedly gave his adventure, for the further amusement 
of the party—** but,” continued he, when he had finished, and 
we had ceased our mirth, * if I have given up my black cham- 
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ber to you, there still remains the ghost of the grey—you cannot 
dispute all marvels out of the world. And now for our task.” — 

He took up The Liberal and began to read ‘* The Grey 
Chamber,” but before he had got through half a dozen sen- 
tences, he dashed the paper violently upon the table; for it 
contained an explanation, as clear as the sun, of the cele- 
brated goblin of the grey chamber !— 

‘*¢ Alack-a-day,” said he despondingly, ‘‘ we live in villanous 
times ; every thing venerable is going to decay,—not even a 
respectable ghost can remain undisturbed in his own terri- 
tories, but somebody will arise to disprove and displace him. 
Let nobody come to me again with a story of a spectre.” 

‘*And why not,” replied Wermuth, ‘it is not till the 
period when ghosts are banished, that men begin to tell their 
histories; but through all those stories that appear wanting 
in probability, the reader, if he be either lucky or witty, will 
readily discover the truth.” . 

A.F. 





THE FIRST SONGSTRESSES IN TOWN. 


Pray, said Lady Mary to me, the other day,—(and pray, Sir, 
who are you? Why, Madam, I am Edmund Bruce, at your 
service, whose name you may find in the list of Lady Mary’s 
very devoted and humble servants)—Pray, said Lady Mary to 
me (during a most graciously vouchsafed private audience) 
what is your opinion of all the best singers now in town? 

Your ladyship, I replied, is so comprehensive in the form 
of your question, that I must despair of obliging you by an 
answer, unless you will be so kind as to descend a little more 
to particulars. 

Well, returned her ladyship, what think you of a dialogue 
upon the separate merits of our vocalists; and if you can 
remember it afterwards, you may, you know, send it to the 
Magazine, and have it printed. 

With all my heart, I replied; I was just racking my brains 
for a subject for contribution. But to which of our song- 
stresses (for songsfers are out of the question—TI never could 
abide a man’s voice) skall we.give the palm of precedence ? 
Do I not run an equal hazard with unhappy Paris, in his 
allotment of the golden apple? To begin with our native 
warblers, there are three, Salmon, Stephens, and Tree, or 
Tree, Stephens, and Salmon; or Stephens, Tree, and Salmon, 
all as eager as any baronet’s wife to be allowed the premier 
pas on every occasion, and insisting most imperatively to have 
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their very names printed in letters of precisely the same 
macnitude, and the same notable red ink. 

{ take upon myself, replied her ladyship, (as among my 
various styles and titles, I am denoted mistress of all “har- 
mony,) to bestow the golden apple with my own hand ; and, 
‘* without one if, or but,” | assign it to the nightingale of our 
London parterres—* Salmon. 

Agreed, I replied, and on this hint will I speak ; for. as you 
have given Salmon the appellation of ‘‘ sweetest of birds, 
sweet Philomela,” so will | undertake to find ornithological 
resemblances for others of our fair songstresses. I will call 
Stephens, the blackbird, pathetically meilow; Catalani, the 
thrush, brilliantly harsh ; Carew, the linnet, warblingly tender ; 
Caradori, the canary-bird, ringingly clear, &c. &c.; and demon- 
strate most irrefragably the why and the wherefore, for each 
of my fanciful aliases. 

Pray begin then, said her ladyship; I am all impatience. 

Ep. Br. When I speak of Mrs. Salmon, my only fear is lest 
I satirize her with the hyperbole of my praise. It is too much 
the fashion to consider her in the light of a merely sczentz fic 
performer, aj_if to her Knowledge of the art she owed her 
musical supremacy. Her powers are certainly cultivated to 
their highest point of perfection, but I contend for the unrival- 
led excellence of her native endowments. Nature has bestowed 
on her an organ of voice, as wonderful as it is beautiful. 
There is more what is technically called body in the tone of 
her voice, and richness more equally diffused over the whole 
of its scale, even from the very lowest note to the top of her 
compass, than is to be met with in any other performer. 
There is a peculiar metallic tone, like the reverberation that a 
golden chord might be supposed to yield; there is a luscious- 
ness like the honey of Hybla, yet a clearness, pure as that 
honey’s very purest drops. 

Lavy M. Oh stop, stop! You will surfeit me with sweets, 
and (as Il read the other day in some modern poet or poetess) 
‘* smother my soul in richness.” 

Ep. Br. L beseech your ladyship not to interrupt the flow 
of a poet's feeling. ‘When I have heard Mrs. Salmon sing 
‘‘ The re were she pherds keeping watch over their flocks by 
night,” immediately after that aerial symphony which ** brings 
all heaven before our eyes,” | have hung upon every pure and 
melting note with an intensity which seemed to dissolve every 
sense into that of hearing. 

Lavy M. Then if, at that blest moment, some compli- 
menting old dowager should be bustling to her seat, or some 
wretch, ** who hath no music in his soul,” should raise his 
voice, and your wrath, in too audible a whisper 
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Ep. Br. O cease! You touch upon remembrances too 
maddening. The milkiness of my nature has at those moments 
been so turned to gall, that I have been tempted to a wish 
akin to the Roman emperors, v7z., that all such insensibles 
had but one pair of lips, that I might clap a padlock thereon 
forthwith. What think you of hearing a bet proposed, dis- 
cussed, and concluded, during Mrs. Salmon’s exquisite per- 
formance of ‘* I know that my Redeemer liveth?” And 
scarcely less odious are they, who supply a running comment 
to the musical text, with interlarded ‘* charmings!” and 
‘*bravos!” Silence, silence is the only true commendation. 

Lavy M. Or such an involuntary exclamation of real feel- 
ing as l once myself heard Catalani utter, after a song of 
Mrs. Salmon’ s, ‘* Vraiment elle a une voix de Cherubin !”’ 
Such an energetic tribute of admiration was at once honour- 
able to the heart of the rival who uttered it, and to the powers 
of the songstress who could suspend even uneasy sensations 
of rivalship. 

Ep. Br. Noris Mrs. Salmon only delightful in the sweet 
and solemn department of melody ; she has given a new 
charm to the rapidity of its most difficult execution. She 
alone, as it appears to me, can claim, as perfectly descriptive 
of her powers, those noble lines of Milton :— 

** Tn notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice thr ough mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 
Who, that has heard the sweet strife between the voice and 
the instrument, when she has been accompanied by Drouet 
on the flute, in Handel’s ‘* Sweet bird ;” the echo of the li- 
quid shake, the gradual swelling of a note that, from the slen- 
derest, smallest tone, grows into a volume of sound that 
makes the whole air thrill with harmony ;—or the subdued, 
yet distinct warbling, which robs the voice of more than half 
its power, to repay it with an usury of more than double 
sweetness—but must be reminded of the fabled contest be- 
tween the musician and the nightingale, (Lavy M. If they 
ever heard of it,) and confess that Mrs. Salmon is as much 
the queen of songstresses among mortals as Philomel among 


birds. 
Lavy M. «Q.E. D. as I have heard you Cambridge men 


say, and I believe | know what it means; for, to confess the 


truth, I have gone through some of the first propositions in 


Euclid myself. 
lection, doubtless. 


(Her ladyship sighed. Some tender recol- 
I have known young ladies ask young 
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gentlemen to teach them mathematics, for which they be- 
trayed a predilection no less sudden than unaccountable.) 

Ep. Br. If your ladyship will allow me, I will repeat some 
lines, which | met with the other day in an old neglected 
poet, Crashaw. They seemed to me wonderfully beautiful, 
though somewhat of the quaintest. 

Lavy M. But are they to the purpose ? 

Ep. Br. You shall hear. They are taken from a piece called 
** Music’s Duel.” The contest is between ‘‘ a sweet lute’s 
master” and ‘* the harmless siren of the woods.” 


** He lightly skirmishes on every string, 
Charged with a flying touch = and straightway she 
Carves out her dainty notes as readily 
[nto a thousand sweet distinguished tones, 
And reckons up, in soft divisions, 
Quick volumes of wild notes...... 


Now negligently rash, 
He throws his arm, and with a lony-drawn ‘dash, 
Blends all together ; then distinctly trips 
From this to that; then quick returning skips, 
And snatches this again, and pauses there. 
Nhe measures every measure, every where 
- Meets art with art: sometimes, as if in doubt, 
Not te rfect yet, and fearing to be ot, 
Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat, 
- _ He, amazed 
That, from so small a channel, should be raised 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety, 
Strains higher yet ; as when the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to th’ harve st of Death's tie ld, and woo 
Men’s hearts into their hands :—T his lesson too 
She gives him back. Her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness ; hovers o'er her skill, 
And folds, in waved notes, with a trembling bill, 
The pliant series of her slippery song 3 
Then starts she suddenly into a throne 
Of panting murmurs, stilled out of her breast, 
That ever-bubbling spring ; the sugar‘d nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there doth lie 
bathing in streams of liquid melody, 
Her voice now kindling seems a holy quire 
Founded to th’ name of great Apollo's lyre, 
Of sweet-lipp'd angels, ever murmuring 
That men can sleep, while they their matins sing, 
(Must divine service) whose so early lay 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. 





Shame now, and anger, mixt a double stain 
In the musician's face ; yet once again, 
From this to that, from that to this he flies, 
Feels music's pulse in all her arteries. 
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Caught in a net, which there Apollo spreads, 
His fingers struggle with the vocal threads, 
With tlash of high-born fancies, and anon 
Creep on the soft touch ofa tender tone, 

Whose trembling murmurs, melting in wild airs, 
Runs to and fro, complaining his sweet cares, 
Because those precious mysteries that dwell 

In music's ravished soul he dares not tell, 

But whisper to the world. 


Sweet soul, she tries 
To measure all those wild diversities 
Of chattering strings, by the small size of one 
Poor simple voice, raised in a natural tone. 
Alas, in vain! for while her tender throat 
Yet summons all its sweet powers for a note, 
She fails,—and, failing grieves,—and, grieving, dies. 
She dies, and leaves her life the victor's prize, 
Falling upon his lute. Oh, fit to have, 
(That lived so sweetly), dead, so sweet a grave.” 


Lapy M. There is certainly a fine old spirit of genuine 
poetry in these verses ; but they are so long, that Frederic will 
never print them, and if he does, nobody will read them. 
But come, let us proceed to another goddess. Do you know, 
[I was somewhat surprised at your quiet acquiescence in my 
allotment of the apple of harmony. I thought that Miss 
Stephens had been the favourite with all you men, though, 
for my part, I never saw any thing so very extraordinary in 
her. What is your opinion ? 

Ep. Br. It grieves me to dissent from your ladyship, but 
indeed I do see something very extracrdinary in Miss Ste- 
phens,—a freshness, a simplicity, preserved amidst the sully- 
ing atmosphere of public life, like the drop of pure pellucid 
water enshrined in the transparent stone that graces your 
ladyship’s finger. When I see her advance to sing, with that 
sweet deprecating look which at once enlists the heart in her 
favour, with those large loving eyes that have such an ask- 
‘neness (may I coin a word?) in them, and that air of un- 
studied engageingness, (another word!), I forget the s¢nger 
in admiration of the woman; while, with regard to Mrs. 
Salmon, I forget the woman in admiration of the sznger. 
The latter takes my heart captive through the ear; the former 
more than half through the eye. But why is it that 


‘* Who praises Lesbia’s form and feature, 
Must call her sister awkward creature >" 


The vocal merits of these two sirens lie in such different 
departments, that there is no need to detract from the one in 
order to elevate the other. ‘There is perhaps no one song 
which suits them equally. All my advice is, that one should 
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never encroach on the province of the other. Miss Stephens’s 
rich, low, plaintive notes, are heard to particular advantage 
in Handel’s song of ** Pious Orgies.” I would recommend 
Mrs. Salmon to concede that song with a good grace,—and 
to Miss Stephens I would suggest, that in Haydn’s air of 
‘¢ With verdure clad,” Mrs. Salmon’s voice is so olidingly soft, 
so tlowingly melodious, that even Aer sweet tones fail in their 
wonted effect, when attempting the same song. 

Lapy M. There is-one question I would fain ask, however 
invidious. Have these cherubic creatures no faults in their 
singing ? 

Ep. B. I am of that happy temperament, that the creaking 
of Venus’s slipper does not in the least discompose me. But, 
in order to save my credit as a conoscente, I will notice one 
fault—just one little fault-—-in each. The pronunciation of 
Mrs. Salmon is too Italianised, and yet I am told that she does 
not pronounce Italian itself well. Miss Stephens’s defect is a 
forced manner of I had almost said pumping out her high 
notes; but this is only occasionally, for her more subdued 
high notes are beautiful. If | were asked for one distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Miss Stephens’s voice, | should say that 
it was pathos. It is this which gives her such a decided supe- 
riority over every other singer in the plaintive ballad; and in 
the national melodies of Scotland, Ireland, and W ales. which 
have mostly a melancholy character, even when they seem the 
cayest. It is this which draws tears down many an ** iron 
cheek” in ** Auld Robin Gray” and ‘* Savourneen Deelish.” 
It is this, I think, more than any particular expression, which 
she gives to the words themselves; for I own I am of opinion, 
that a little more soul is required to be thrown into her style 
of singing to make her perfectly irresistible. Not that Miss 
Ste phens can want soul, but that natural timidity, which is at 
once the veil and the ornament of her talents, seems ever to 
throw a tint of coldness over her public performances. In 
private, indeed, I have heard her sing ** Auld Robin Gray,” 
without music, in a style that certainly came from the heart, 
and went at once to the heart. If it were allowable to speak 
of Miss Stephens in any other than her public capacity, | 
should launch out into a very warm encomium indeed. I 
shall never forget seeing her at a private party, where, with 
the most unaffected good nature, she offered to sing second to 
a child with a very beautiful voice. “If I am wanted,” she 
said: but she did not make the offer until a rea/ diiliculty had 
arisen about the song, so as to make it evident that her only 
motive was to be of use. There are some songs that Miss 
Stephens may claim as peculiarly her own, for I really pity 
that performer who should be rash enough to attempt them 
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after her. Bishop’s ‘* Echo song” is one of these. That part 
of the song which is so extraordinary—the echo of her own 
voice—depends entirely on sufficient contrast being made be- 
tween what is supposed to be the real voice and its echo. It 
is in this that Miss Stephens triumphs, for her voice is incom- 
parably the most powerful of any female singer, except Cata- 
lani ; she has also the power of modulating it, which Catalani 
now has not ; so that all the illusion is produced of the most 
distant dying echo. 

Lapy M. Alas, why will young misses, whose echo I have 
often heard louder than the re eality, from the very attempt to 
make it otherwise, torture one’s ears in this song! Why will 
they scream out any of those songs, which are set in keys 
adapted only to the finest voices? Poor ‘* Bid me discourse,’ 


ehow I have heard you murdered! How often, when girls 


have been singing, ‘* I will enchant thine ear,” I have thought 
to myself, ** My ear is any thing but enchanted.” 

Ep. Br. Your mention of “ Bid me discourse,” reminds me 
that it is time to pass on to the siren for whom Bishop com- 
posed this his best song, which has much of the fine racy fla- 
vour of our old antenna wed mean Miss M. Tree. 

Lavy M. By the by, we seem to have forgotten all about 
the birds, and indeed I do not remember that you likened Miss 
Tree to any of the feathered tribe. 

Ep. Br. I own that Il was puzzled to find a resemblance. 
I thought of the sky-lark, but that 1s too exulting,—and yet 
there 2s a sort of exuberant freshness in Miss Tree’s voice, 
like the * thrilling eestasy” of the lark. I am a very great 
admirer of Miss ‘Tree; and her singing, on the whole, gives 
me more mental pleasure than that of any other performer. 


Mrs. Salmon 
‘* Takes the prisoned soul, 

And laps it in Elysium. 

Yet she in pleasing slumber lulls the sense, 

And, in sweet madness, robs it of itself: 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard” 
in any but in Miss M. Tree. Miss Stephens brings tears into 
my eyes, but Miss Tree ‘* can give thoughts, that do often lie 
too deep for tears.” Soul is the very ‘characteristic of her 
singing—fervent, impassioned soul. When she sings those 
words of Shakspeare, 

“ Should he upbraid, Pl own that he prevail, 

Or sing as sweetly as the nightingale ; 

Grant that he frown, Pl say his looks [ view 

Like morning roses newly dipp'd in dew 


Sav he be mute, ll answer with a oy 
And dance, and play, and wrinkled care beguile,"— 
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words which breathe the very devotion of the female heart, 
she seems to 6e all that she sings of, —in Wordsworth’s words, 
(for I am in a quoting humour,) 


«A creature not too bright, or good, 
For human nature's daily food.” 


In short, no siren, or goddess, or supra-mundane creature, but 
a woman, ready to share sorrow as well as joy with him, 
whom she should bless with her love, to make his fire-side 
happy, and his home home indeed. I said that soul was the 
characteristic of Miss Tree’s singing,—I should have said 
sense, as well as soul. She sings sensibly—a rare perfection. 
One never hears an important word slurred over, or a subor- 
dinate word dwelt upon with emphasis, merely because it suits 
the sound. Her singing is beautiful elocution. The tone of 
her voice is delicious. ‘There isa peculiar reediness in its low 
notes, (one is really obliged to coin words in describing such 
indescribable things,) which would enable my ear to distin- 
guish it among a thousand others. But the most remarkable 
part of Miss Tree’s singing is its perfect nature; there is 
nothing professional about it. It seems as natural to her to 
sing as tospeak. There is no distortion of face, no slightest 
effort perceivable; she has only to open her mouth, and, like 
the princess in the fairy tale, the flowers and precious gems 
of sweet song drop from her lips. I can imagine that the 
first syllables to which her infant lips were framed, were song. 
Her manners are perfectly simple, and distinguished by a 
sort of modest confidence, if I may use the expression. When 
she sings, she seems to think of nothing else, and not to be- 
stow a thought on others, or what others will think of her. 
Poor girl! it “makes me quite unhappy to hear that she has a 
consumptive tendency, and that her exertions for the support 
of her family have almost proved fatal to her health. 

Now, Lady Mary, may I ask you, who comes next on 
your list ? 

Lavy M. [have not time to tell you now. Positively it is 
five o'clock, and I have a dozen cards to leave before the 
dinner hour. As for you, | advise you to go home as fast as 
you can, and to write down the substance of our dialogue, be- 
fore it escapes your memory. Perhaps we may talk on the 
subject at another opportunity. At present, e eood morning. 

Ep. Br. I have the honour to wish your ladyship good 


morning. 
E. B. 
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REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 
Addressed by a Foretgner to his Friend in Italy. 


My pear Givtio, 


Sincr my return to this country, you have repeatedly 
invited me to impart to you my remarks upon the character 
and manners of the English. You are sufficiently acquainted, 
you say, with the outline, but wish to look a little farther 
into the expression of the moral countenance of this people. 
You have given me adelicate task to perform. With regard 
to this nation in particular, [ think a foreigner may live half a 
century in England, and yet know very little about it. The 
character, manners, and feelings of the English are so closely 
connected with their institutions, their history, their local 
and traditional customs, that a man ought to be thoroughly 
acquainted with all these, before he can expect to decipher 
their moral qualities as a people. I think the English are 
more strongly moulded by their laws and institutions than any 
other nation with which I am acquainted ; and as this coun- 
try has not undergone any of those violent and sweeping 
changes that have occurred in our time in the rest of Europe, 
the various impressions which the national character has suc- 
cessively received, for centuries past, are still perceptible, 
and their lines sometimes cross each other, so as to render 
some of the particular features confused and incongruous. 
This I believe to be the cause of many peculiarities and ap- 
parent contradictions in the English character, which renders 
them the most eccentric people in Europe. I shall endea- 
vour hastily to sketch and comment upon some of these pecu- 
liarities as they occur to me, without any regular plan or 
order. 

You recollect my early partiality for this nation, long before 
I became acquainted with it. To this day I cannot explain to 
myself this singularity of my character, upon any other prin- 
ciple than that of hidden sympathy, called forth, perhaps, by 
political predilections. This partiality, however, being op- 
posed by my friends, and by the circumstances of the times, 
grew into a real passion, enthusiastic like all youthful feel- 
ings. An opportunity at last presented itself for visiting this 
land of my dreams. [ shall not describe to you my feelings 
during the voyage. I arrived here ; I saw with my own eyes, 
and brought my ideas to the test of my senses ; was I disap- 
pointed, or did reality fulfil my expectations? In other cases 
of a similar nature, the chances would have been against me 5 
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as it was, I felt surprised and puzzled, delighted and grieved, 
at the same time. My first residence in England was short. 
Years elapsed—circumstances were altered—still I felt a wish 
to see this country once more ; at last I unexpectedly returned 
toit. If I have no longer, for this country, the headlong 
affection of a lover, I feel still, after repeated trials, the 
calmer but more lasting attachment of a friend. The transi- 
tion, however, has not been easy, or unaccompanied by 
struggles. I felt at particular times ready to abjure my for- 
mer sentiments, to cast them offas the offspring of boyish 
fancy and inexperience ; I was disappointed,—sick at heart ; 
but, thanks to my good genius, I discovered new merits by 
the side of those very failings which had destroyed my former 
illusions ; my views became more extensive, and I felt, if not 
quite pleased, at least reconciled. 

Foreigners are apt to accuse the English of coldness, selfish- 
ness, and pride. The first two charges I take to be false. 
The English have warm hearts, but little enthusiasm ; their 
passions and their imagination are early trained into subjec- 
tion. I acountry of industry and activity, where compara- 
tive wealth is indispensable to keep up the appearance and 
character of a gentleman, a young man soon learns that the 
unchecked indulgence of his fancies and passions will lead 
him into extravagance, waste of time, and subsequent distress. 
Opinion is here all-powerful, and very rigid in its judgments ; 
the character of a person once lost, every avenue to wealth or 
honour is shut to him. An idle man is disliked as much as a 
coward. In the streets of London, and other large towns, 
every body looks thoughtful and stirring ; people run rather 
than walk. A man who happens to be unoccupied, and loiter- 
ing about, is soon remarked, and stared at; he finds himself ill 
at ease ; the busy crowd jostle him to the right or left; he is 
elbowed without ceremony; and he must, at last, effect his re- 
treat. In Italy or France, a young man with a very small 
income may spend his time in doing nothing, and yet fre- 
quent good society and live agreeably. Thousands of young 
men of good families in your Italian cities live in utter idle- 
ness; and if they have but a civil address, tolerable looks, 
and no patches on their coats, they are liked, well received, 
and nobody finds fault with their mode of existence. But 
such a life cannot be led in England, except by a man of in- 
dependent fortune, and of these there are some as idle as any 
of your Italian Contin? and Marchesini ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the number even of privileged idlers is infinitely smaller 
than abroad. 

Every thing beyond the mere absolute necessaries of life, 
is, in this country, enormously dear ; and in addition to this, 
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the established habits of comfort and luxury lay vou under 
many obligations which are unknown abroad. Lodgings 
furniture, dress, are three or four times more expensive than 
with you; and without a preper attention to these, a man 
cannot expect to keep up his rank in society. Amusements, 
such as theatres, concerts, bails, excursions, \’c., are dear in 
proportion. An income of a thousand pounds a-year, upon 
which [have known an Italian family live ina palace, and keep 
their carriage and livery servants, is here no more than sufli- 
cient for the comfortable though modest support of a genteel 
family of the middling class. 

From all I have stated, it follows naturally that an English- 
man must look forward to the possession of wealth as a great 
object of life, and restrain every pro pensity that might put an 
obstacle to its attainment. He acquires, therefore, habits of 
calculation, which give him that reserved and cold appearance 
that distinguishes him from the natives of other countries. 
But, as the character of man is never shaped by one single 

‘ause, other reasons contribute also to produce one common 
effect. The notions of decorum and gue are very strict 
in England. Appearances of either bodily or mental un- 
cleanliness are carefully shunned ; the language is extremely 
cuarded ; even looks are subject to a sober discipline. In this 
the English ladies exert a most powerful, and, [ think, a most 
beneficial influence. Theirs is not a prudish affectation, but 
a proper sense of the respect which is due to them. I have 
had several discussions on this subject with people here, and, 
although I know that virtue is often found in other countries, 
allied to considerable relaxation in manners, lancuage, and 
appearance ; yet I firmly believe that a strict attention to 
decency, even in trifles, is its most complete safeguard. This 
is more particularly true of this country, where a person who 
disregards public opinion soon loses the esteem of others, 
and consequently self- soe od ; the other steps to degradation 
are then very smooth and slippery. So far I have accounted 
to you, and I hope satisfactorily, for ln iaceoe coldness and 
selfishness of which you have so often heard the English ac- 
cused. I will now proceed to the third charge. 

The trait of the English character which is least agreeable 
to foreigners, is that which Zimmermann has called national 
pride, but which I would rather define as nationa! vanity ; for 
{ think the English are individually proud, buf nationally vain. 
That eternal i eenieap of encomiums, inany of them deserved, 
on their own country and institutions,— that scarce diseuised 
contempt of foreigners in a inass,—the absurd , and often 
indecent, manner in which the new pr rs talk about foreign 
nations and states, wounding all our feelings of seli-love and 
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respect, treating us all as so many herds of slaves and beggars ; 

all thenn, and ‘similar notions, which are manifested daily 
and in a thousand ways, become at times really disgusting. 
A man does not like to be continually reminded of his inferi- 
ority; although he may feel willing to bow to superior merit, 
he likes to do it s spontaneously, and not to be forced into it. 
it is this weak side of the English that has created them hosts 


of enemies on the continent. It is a “venaaliate le tnstance of 


the system of moral coi npensati on that this nation, so truly 
estimable and great, should, in this particular, be deticient in 
tact and liberality. I know that this prejudice is, in some 
degree, akin to a sentiment of patriotism, which has enabled 
this country to perform wonders ; | know that the failing itself is 
not allied to any malignant feelh re and i willingly overlook it ; 
but I can easily understand how, in other breasts, it has cre ited 
sentiments of dislike, and even hatred. This affords, perhaps, 
an explanation of a singular phenomenon, which has often 
struck me both here and abroad, v7z., the little attachment 
and gratitude that many foreigners feel for this country, even 
after they have been benet fited by it. L’Angleterre wa fart 
gue des ingrats, is a saying that | have often heard repeated ; 
and the truth of which Lt have been obliged to acknowledge 
W ith eyief. Man cannot brook contempt; he could sometimes 
endure more easily the wounds inflicted on his own personal 
eif-love, than tamely submit to hear the country of his birth 
adepauied and abused. As I have already observed, this dis- 
position of the English to look down upen foreign nations is 
more national than personai, the very people who indulge 
most in it will show kindness to the individual stranger; but 
it sometimes happens that their kindness falls upon an ulcer- 
ated heart, 2nd its milk turns to gall. There ye if is true, 


many Englishmen, who, by means of a liberal education, and 
by the e ig acquire d in their travels, ions 3 ‘isen above 
this excessive nation ral prejudice; yet, generaily speaking » = 


am afraid os contempt for the rest of the world is but ian 
much an ha bitual sentiment of this pecple. I have observed, 
and examined, and doubted; and yet I must come to this 
painful conclusion. You will ask me, how this sentiment is 
manifested? In different ways according to the difierence of 
education and disposition. ‘The lower classes show it often 
coarsely, and without disguise; the lower ranks of the middling 
class by their manner and looks; travellers and other writers 
by their journals and dissertations ; and in persons of good 
breeding it often peeps out from under a veil of constrained 
politencss, very different fvom the manner in which they ad- 
dress one of their own countrymen. 

An Enelishman may be obviously vain of belonging to this 
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country, and yet very modest and unassuming with regard to 
his individual qualifications, circumstances, and rank. And 
here Is a — which foreigners are apt to fall into. The 
reserve of the English, which ofien prece eds from modesty and 
diflidence, is construed into supercilious pride. I have said 
that there is a fund of pride in the English character, quite 
distinct from their national vanity; but this individual pride 
is, generally speaking, a reasonable and not an offensive one ; 
it is the natural dignity and self-respect of man ; it is neither 
haughty nor overbearing ; nay, it is often allied to diffidence. 
A young Englishman, accustomed to check, in the company of 
ladies, any ebullitic mn of too great freedom or obstreperous 
mirth, is introduced abroad to society in which a tone of fami- 
liarity prevails, bordering upon w hat he considers as impro- 
pricty ; he is silent, bashful, and perplexed,—they think him 
proud. He is unwilling to speak foreign languages, of which 
he believes he has atiained but an imperfect knowledge and 
pronunciation ; this is also ascribed to pride. The strongly 
pine gradations which exist in his country between the 
aillerent classes 5, and which are the result of wealth and edu- 
cation, render nae shy of new acquaintances ; he finds himself 
abroad in parties where persons from almost every rank mix 
familiarly together ; his aristocratic feelings (don’ t be sur- 
prised at the word, Giulio, for there 1s more aristocracy in 
Mneland than in Italy, although better distributed) revolt 
agvainst the contamination ; in this he is perhaps proud, al- 
though in his own country his feelings would be no more than 
proper and just, because in unison with the rules of society 
and the established order of things. This is the way inw hich 
men misunderstand and misjudve each wena 

And now, brighten up your countenance, for I pass on to 
a subject w ~ +h should sound like musie ‘s » your lfalian ears. 
You naturally expect that I should tell you something about 
the ladies of this country. You know that I have ever been 
an enthusiastic admirer of female beauty, and, above all, of 
feminine grace. But there is a peculiar sort of female coun- 
tenance, the sight of which has the power of rivetting my 
whole aticntion, of encrossing all my faculties, and on which 


L eould eave for heurs tegether w ithout erowing tired, and 
i ett, enna: h: if 
Witnout experiencing any © ther sé nsatio n but that of calm 
. ® 4 = . ” 
delivht, and pure disinterested admiration, ty taste In this 


particular is different from he ag and from that of most of 
our friends. [i is not founded upon any peculiar style of 
countenanee, any cast of features ; but in a certain expression 
of the face, and of the whole oe which it is impossible for 
me to describe; [ could only point to it and say, Lecce! It is 
not the full proud beauty we have admired together in the 
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southern regions of our Peninsula, conscious of her charms 
and sure of her power ; nor the aérial romantic fair who seems 
to rise above the soil she treads upon ; but the mild, pensive, 
kind daughter of earth, who neither commands nor repels 
admiration : whose looks show her to be a genuine woman, 
sharing in the excellencies and weaknesses of her sex. Coun- 
tenances of this sort | have met with in the northern parts 
of Italy, and especially in Piedmont ; [ have encountered them 
under the arcades of Strada Po, and at the theatres of Turin. 
Some of my friends thought them plain and deficient in ex- 
pression ; they preferred “the 1 regular beauties of Rome and 
Naples: but [ felt in looking at the eyes and mouths of the 
former as if I could hold dumb converse with them,—as if 
we understood one common language. Ju, you will say, 

t che proposito, all this rhapsody? Why, to tell you that I 
on met with more countenances of my favourite description 
in this country than in any other; that I have feasted my eyes 
upon them ; that I could have followed the fair unknown beings 
for miles out of my way, by the mere power of attraction, 
and without any object in view, (you know this is a common 
practice with your idle [Italian sparks,) but that i have learnt 
better manners since my return to England, and [ am become 
almost as sedate and as sober-looking as any of the natives. 

The English ladies are generally tall in their persons, and 
well proportioned ; their figures are good, their complexions 
remarkably fine. All this you know, as you have seen nun- 
bers of them abroad; but what you don't know is, that al- 
though there is not among them a great proportion of what 
your connoisseurs call first-style beauties, yet | have hardly 
met with an ugly woman in England; and this to me is far 
more satisfactory than having to encounter the sight of fifty 
furies, for one single \ Venus, which is the case in the streets of 
Naples. 

When I left the Continent I had my ears stunned with ex- 
clamations against the want of taste and grace of the English 
travelling females, and [ had myself seen some specimens 
Which seemed to warrant this reproach; yet since my arrival 
here [ have quite abjured this prejudice. I find in the dress 
of English ladies a most exquisite cleaniiness and neat- 
hess, Which is unparalleled in any other country; a display of 
costliness without profusion. ‘The materials are the best of 
their kind ; if there is any defect in their arrangement it Is 
in the taste of the ornamental accessories, but in this also 
they have wonderfully improved of late, without adopting the 
eaudiness of the French. Iam not sg & counoisseur 
in these matters to enter into particulars, but [ can tell you 
that almost every woman you see, even in the streets, is well 
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| dressed ; that the effect their appearance produces ona stranger 
| is that of wonder and delight; it carries with it the idea of 

wealth and comfort, equally remote from prodigality as from 
| | parsimony. Their carriage is more dignified than graceful ; 
| many of them have adopted in walking a sort of military step, 
| which, although unfeminine, i is not w ithout its advantages, as 
| it enables their male companions to keep pace with them with 
great ease. 

[ have nowhere been more forcibly struck with the power 
of the female mind than in this country. An Englishwoman 
seems conscious that she is destined to be the partner and 
companion of man, and not his tyrant nor his victim. ‘This is 
as it ought to be; woman is essentially equal to man; she is 
calculated to shine in her own peculiar sphere, where she is as 
much superior to man, as man is superior to her in other 
particulars. The women of this country seem to feel this, 
and to derive from the conviction a sentiment of independence 
and dienity which entitles them to respect. There is, however, 
much feminine softness in the character of Englishwomen; 
not that morbid ser sibility of the virls of some other countries, 
or the heedless passion of our southern fair , but what is "wit 
fascinating though much more valuable, there Is a great fund 
of affection, benevolence, and candour. They seem little 
acquainted with our susceptibilities of love ; they feel, perhaps, 
less exquisitely its pangs and raptures ; they little understand 
the science of looks and the mysterious sympathies of the 
| tender passion, which an Italian girl seems to know by in- 
| stinct. ‘There appears at first sight to be little imagination 

or enthusiasm in the character of an Englishwoman ; if you 

speak to her passionately upon any subject her countenance 

varies but little; she listens with great composure and pla- 

cidity ; she seldom replies with an equal animation ; and she 

appears even less ailected than she really is. Every thing 
| seems calm and benignant about the young women of this 
| country; yet, [ believe them susceptible of strong and lasting 
affections. ‘lo a native of the south they exhibit a new book 
to study in the science of the heart; a fairly written volume 
in which there is much to pique and interest his curiosity. 
On trying occasions, Englishwomen are capable of great 
energy. Lhave myself been surprised at their presence of 
mind, and quickness of perception and determination in par- 
ticular instances; and this | attribute to their habit of reason- 
ing and of controlling their ideas, and restraining their ima- 
eination. Their education, generally speaking, | consider as 
excellent ; it dees not qualify them to shine and to dazzle, but 
to observe and appreciate justly, to be happy in their domestic 
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circle, toengage the affections of cne man instead of captivat- 
ing the admiration of twenty. 

English girls are from early age accustomed to exercise, 
and to the free use of their limbs; they breathe the wholesome 
air of the country ; they are inured to the alterations of the 

‘ather; those of the better class learn to ride; all this in- 
spires them with security, and gives them confidence, without, 
however, rendering them masculine. What a difference with 
our ltalian fair, who, although bountifuliy endowed by nature 
both in physical and moral faculties, are by an erroneous 
system of education cooped up within walls, trained to indo- 
lence, and hardly acquainted with the use of their limbs; they 
become by that means enervated and helpless. ‘Their minds, 
too, are seldom stored with substantial ki cnowledg@e: and their 
natura! strength 1s wasted, or turned into wrong channcis. 

With regard to the manners and address of En eeghe OneR, 
they vary of course ac CO rding to the gradations of classes ; 
the more you rise in the seale ef English society, the more 
urbanity and ease you mect with. In the middling ranks, 
especially among those who have not travelled, there is an 
appearance of stiffhess mixed with their politeness, which is 
at first very repul sive. It is a mistaken no‘ ii » of dignity and 
propriety which forbids them to smile and almost to look at a 
stranger, as if modesty were necessarily united with austerity 
of countenance. ‘They have no idea of that happy medium 
between familiarity and total stranweness, Which our conti- 
nental women so well understand. 

There is something ungainly and awkward in girls of the 
middling classes who have not yet mixed with the world ; but 
there is at the same time an air of simplicity, propriety, and 
purity about them, which interests while it commands respect. 
As you become better acquainted with them, you find them 
ee ara and often very entertaining ; above all, there is 


justness of ideas, a — of judgment, Which t have 
se eldom met with in females ef cther countries. ‘The acecom- 
plishments of music and dancing are very common, and indis- 


pensable to what is terra 3 ci } gent eal education. Yet, with 


regard to music, they certainly exhibit less taste and feeling, 
Ss ’ “ally i th; mo ' roe. th 1 ovr Italia; "4 men, whe AH 
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Phe harp is still a fax rife Instrument with many of them ; 


it seems to suit their style of beauty, and shows to edvantage 
their generally fine ficures. 

ry’ 

Phe evening dress of the | ladies is what wonld be considered 


voluptuous even in Italy; but here it has net the same eifect, 
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accompanied as it is with a deceney of demeanour and 
seeming unconsciousness of the charms they expose to view. 

You are ac quainted with the respect that E: ilishwomen, 
generally speaking, pay to marriage vows. ‘This is the quality 
that I most admire in them: it is the foundation of all their 
domestic virtues: but as this subject would lead te melancholy 
refiections upon other countries, which we have already often 
made together, I shall only express my earnest wish, that the 
intercourse the it exists now between the Enelish ana other 
nations, may iz this respect afford a bencficial exa mple to the 
latter, without being detrimental to the former, in a point so 
closely connected with moral rectitude and the welfare of 
society. | attribute to the dereliction of this principle, many 
of the publie evils which afflict the continent; as for the 
individual misery it entails upon families, you need not be 
tcld of it by me. 

In order to form a correct idea of the domestic happiness 
and comforts of this people, one must be admiited to their 
private family circles, when they spend their evenings by the 
lire-side. [| have often had thts gratification, and I have been 
delighted with the appearance of peace, simplicity, and aifee- 
tion, which the groups around me exhibited. | have had the 
rood fortune to see in this manner families of different ranks, 
and I have found the nobleman cid not differ in this from the 
private gentleman or the man of business. One is nol obliged 
to talk nonsense to every woman in the company as in France, 
or to appear the humble worshipper of one imperious beauty 
as in Italy; here a man is ailowed to follow the bent of his 
inclination, provided it be within the limits of propriety and 
eood manners. <A well-bred Enelishman seldom talks upon a 

subject he is not well acquainted with ; he prefers remaining 
sile nt, and silence is always preferable to impertinence. There 
is more unity and less versatility in the English character than 
in the French or Italian; an Englishman, therefore, does net 
attempt too many things, but what he undertakes he sene- 
rally sueceecds in. ‘There is much less brilliancy in Englis! 
than in forei ien society, but there is more case and equality o 
temper. Great deference is paid to the ladies, by studying 
their convenience and comfort, without buzzing in their ears 
continual commen-place flattery. 

There is en astonishing calmness tn the countenance and 
demeanour of Englishmen, in those trvinge moments in which 
we natives of mere southern climes have the ereatest difficulty 
to keep our self- command. Were you to listen to the debate ‘Ss 
of the British senate, and compare them with those of our 
continental assemblies, you weuld immediately perceive the 
difference. The same coolness is remarkable at their clubs 
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and dinners, and In common conversation. This phlegm, on 
public questions, is perhaps ewing ina great measure to the 
fortunate position of their country, which has saved them 
from those scenes of horror that have made us so nervous and 
irritabie upon all matters connected with a reminiscence of 
those times. ‘Phere is also an aifectation of bon ton mixed 
With this singular impassibility of the English; but I believe 
much of it is owing to constitutional gravity, as well as to that 
early discipline which the English exert over their imagina- 


tion. It is imagination that magnifies the evils or blessings of 


life, so as to startle us by their reflected images: reality is 
much tamer, as Metastasio elegantly deseribes it: Sempre ¢é 
INDE olor del vero—lidea una svtentura—al credulo pensvero— 
dipinta dal timor. The English are more matter-of-fact people 
than we; they see things more correctly. Yet this sedateness 
has its interr tions; fer, as our friend Count C. observes: 
Les Anglais avee toutes leurs bonnes qualité s sont sujets a des 
acces de flecre; but happily for them the fits are not too long. 

Thus far, my dear friend, have I sketched for you these few 
remarks upon some cf the moral qualities of this nation. 
Should vou feel sufficiently entertained by this letter, 1 may at 
a future period give you some account of the general appear- 
ance of the country. Meantime, believe me, I shall never forget 
i! bel pacse, per those who inhabit it.—Addio. 





INTRODUCTORY STANZAS 
TO THE 


SECOND CANTO OF LA BELLE TRYAMOUR. 


TO ****, 


5. 

Breneatu these willow-boughs, whose hovering shade 

Shifts with the breeze o’er this secluded stream, 
‘Midst reeds and waving bulrushes embay'd, 

My boat hath floated since the noon-day gleam ; 
And now the light of eve begins to fade, 

And fam scarce awaken’d from my dream— 
My long day-dream of thee.—O! gentle friend, 
When will this thraldom of my spirit end ? 
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2. 
The storm, by which my heart so late was shaken, 
Is over, and my thoughts are tranquil now, 
And I can bear to feel myself forsaken,— 
Yea, with a placid and unalter’d brow; 
Though, ever and anon, doth Memory waken 
The slumbering gusts which make my spirit bow 
And reel to its foundations—still my sleep 
Is throng’d with passionate dreams, from which I start to weep. 
3. 
And though these lovely hawits * have never seen 
Thy beauty—nor, perchance, shall ever see, 
Yet here the shadow of thy charms hath been, 
And here are fresh remembrances of thee. 
This lonely creek—these islands wild and green— 
These woods and hills, speak feelingly to me ; 
Vor here that wild and secret passion grew, 
In the first solitude my heart e’er knew. 
4, 
But I must dream no more:—and if I borrow 
From the cold world one last and pensive day 
To bury my dead hopes, and soothe fond sorrow 
With the last tears these eyes will ever pay 
To passion—thou wilt pardon me. To-morrow 
Breaks the last spell, and bears me far away 
From this dream-haunted region ;—here I part 
With the last folly of my hardening heart. 
5. 
So now farewell to Love,—but not to thee, 
High-hearted Friend !—The hour of my despair 
Did first reveal thy being’s depths to me ; 
I saw the beauty of thy soul laid bare,— 
Its power, and gentleness, and majesty, 
Its deep and strong affections ; and I swear, 
Here,while my hopes lie crush’d and bleeding yet, 


Thou art the noblest spirit I have met. 


* H—— Park, near Newbury, Sept, 6th. 
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6. 
Hlich converse, since that hour, we two have held, 
Which will not be forgotten; thou alone 
Ifast search’d my inmost bosom, and beheld 
My nature in its weakness ;—thou hast known 
The thoughts that shook, the passions that rebell’d, 
The dreams that made me tremble—like thine own. 
Have been my spirit’s faintings.—O! that thou 


Couldst feel the fulness of my triumph now ! 


Methinks I could embrace my desolation, 
And say * Farewell” serenely, were I sure 

That thy young spring of joyous expectation 
From that far-gathering tempest were secure, 

Which yet may shake thy peace to its foundation— 
But I believe that thou wilt well endure 

The fury of the storm, and lift thy brow 

To heaven, unscathed, and more serene than now. 

S. 

Por in thy thoughtful forehead’s clear expanse, 
And in the lightning of thy quick, wild eye, 
And in the restless dreams, that shift and glance 
Through ail thy eloquent looks incessantly— 

Incach bright movement of thy countenance— 
In thy most thrilling converse—I descry 
Hieaven’s stamp; nor e’er shall human error bind 


The streneth and genius of thy mighty mind. 
9 


O! had I known thee earlier—but one year— 
One little year—when thou wast fancy-free,— 
While both our natures trembled with one fear, 
And panted with one thirst—I1 swear to thee, 
By all that to my soul on earth is dear, 
By all thy hopes of final victory, 
By all we feel within, around, above— 


Thou shouldst have loved me with a Spirit’s love. 
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10 


Nor vain had been my hope that I had found 


In thee the embodied phantasy, whose gleams 
K.indled my sleep for years, and pour’d around 
‘Ty path the brightness of a poet’s dreams— 
Whose voice was to my ear a phaniom-sound, 
So sweet, that its ideal music seems 
E’en now to haunt my sense—that thou wert She 


To whom my dearest hopes must cling eternally. 


11 
Tis o'er—but there are words, which thou hast spoken, 
Writ on my heart in fire—and now I knew 
The slumber ef my soul at leneth is broken, 
Yea, by the stroke that laid its vistous low: 
Perchance hereafter I may find a token 
Vrorthy to speak to thee of all L ewe, 
but never can repay thee—pbut e’en now 


1 must fulfil one unfergetten vow. 
12 


Prove |} not sworn that from this alter’d lyre 
The strains thou lev’st not shall be heard no more ? 
Have f not sworn my spirit shall ; ‘spire 


(if: vet its weaken’d wine hath power to soar) 


To nobler darines with a pure desire ? 


~ 


rs 


Phat shen this tale is told—these wanderings o'er, 
% 7’ . . 
‘Ty sono shall be attuned, with high endeavour, 


Yo lofiier music—or be mute for ever ? 


Hapiy, asleep in Reason’s secret ceils 

A power is hid, which yet may om me strong ; 
Haply, the desart of my soul hath wells 

Which yet may pour a deeper stream of song ; 
ifaply—but oh! awaken’d conscience tells 

That L have trified with inv heart too long— 
Deaden’d each nobier impulse, and profaned 


The strength which Nature for high toils ordain’d, 


O2 
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14 


Yet, from this hour will I, with earnest thought, 
Heap knowledge from neglected mines of lore* ; 
If, haply, by long process, may be wrought 
To steadfast ends my mind’s unfashion'd ore: 
Nor vain shall be the lessons thou hast taught, 
Nor vain that purpose which, for thee, I swore 
I would pursue in silence.—But ’tis time 
To end this idle and presumptuous rhyme. 
Lo 
The task, which I began in happier hours, 
Lies yet a shapeless fragment—and ’twill be 
Ilard to renew, with worn and drooping powers, 
That toil whose fruits will yield no joy to thee. 
~  Yet—for the feelings that so late were ours— 
Thou wilt forgive my foolish phantasy, 
Dallying with bitter jests, as if to case 


The aching of unheal’d remembrances. 


16 


Perhaps amidst my laughter, tho wilt hear, 

At times, a sadder and more solemn tone, 
Recalling to thine unforgetful ear 

Things which are yet reveal’d to thee alone ; 
And thou, I think, wilt hold those accents dear, 

And greet them with a pleasure all thine own ; 
Nor shall these gifts, which I so coldly bring, 


Seem in thy sight a worthless offering. 


®* «© And from that hour did [T, with earnest thought, 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore.” 
SHELLEY. 
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LA BELLE TRYAMOUR. 


CANTO I. 


* Then I made a circuit to a place in which nothing was completed.” 


Book oF Enocu, chap. xxi. vy. i. 





I. 


FouR months are past, since I’ve put pen to paper ; 
Four months of mingled sun, and wind, and rain, 
Fog, thunder, morning frost, and evening vapour ; 
These soaking summers spoil one’s rhyming vein ; 
But now Pll mend my pen, and trim my taper, 
And sit down steadily to work again ; 
Because the public will be glad, I'm sure, 
‘To hear some further news of Tryamour. 


I]. 


We left King Arthur and his lovely bride 


~ 


Safe at Carlisle—the honey-moon was over, 
The happy pair had now grown sober-eved, 

Yet still, for several months, they lived in clover ; 
She seem'd a guardian-angel at his side, 

And he was less a husband than a lover ; 
Soon, from this Virgo, Gemini were born, 


And then she made King Arthur Capricorn. 
III. 


I don’t know how it happen’d—and, indeed, 
Some people think the tale a fabrication 
Invented by the Tories, to mislead, 
For their own selfish ends, the British nation ; 
For my part, I say nothing—you must read, 
And then decide ; ’tis true my information 
Bears hard against the virtue of Queen Guenever,— 


But then who can believe so gross a sin of her? 
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lV. 

All the world knows Anne Boleyn was a martyr— 
Se was the late Queen Caroline, I’ve heard ; 

So might have been the spotless wife of Arthur, 
liad similar impeachments been preferr’d ; 

But her foes fear'd that they micht catch a Tartar; 
She had such able counsel at her word, 

In her defence to bluster and look big, 


With spear and target, not with gown and wie. 


VY. 
Well! stories will be told, and foois believe them, 
Aud awkward facts will come perversely out, 
Perplexing loyal subjects who receive them. 
With most unpleasant mystery and doub:, 
l know were | a monarch, I should leave them 
To tle supreme decision of the knout— 
That best Attorney-General—but Pm prating, 
While Wing and Queen and readers all are waiting. 
VI. 
I'm really vastly sorry to detract 
From any Sovereign’s character—but ow, 
Having no time to ascertain the fact, 
[ must request you, geutles, to allow 
That the fair fame of Guenever was erack’d, 
And that kine Arthur wore upon his brow 
Some ornaments less seemly than his crown— 


. ’ ' ® > | 
Or else the following Story wou t go Gown. 


VIL. 
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That Epicurus is Man’s best DIL sician, 
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Vill. 


You think you’ve found, in me, a new recruit— 
You're devilishly mistaken I assure you; 
{hate your doctrines, and your rhymes to boot, 
And tell you, in plain terms, I can’t endure you; 
Vd thresh you soundly, if I'd time to do’t 
And thought a canto’s horse-whipping would cure you,— 
Though, I confess, would grieve me to affront 


That cleverest coxcomb in the world, Leigh Hunt. 


IX. 


(llspare thy weaker brethren for thy sake— 





I love thee, when I laugh at thee, sweet Leigh ; 
but do, my gentle Indicator, take 
A friend’s advice, and soon recross the sea. 


ilow can’st thou tarry with the jaded rake, 





‘Lhe heariless bard, the hoary debauchee, 
The impotent reviler, who’s unfurl’d 
[lis Atheist banner to reform the world? 
X. 
With all thy follies, thou wast still snicere, 
And gentle (save in politics) though blind, 
And very often silly, and, L fear, 
Iiast done some harm among the Cockney kind; 
Dut what in that same misanthropic peer, 
What, in the name of wonder, could’st thou find, 
Which could induce thee to suppose that he 
| Would make a good exthusiast, simple Leigh? 
NI. 
Thou wast a faithful and a fit Achates, 
Once, to agreat Aneas, Percy Shelley— 
A vast, though erring spirit, whose sad fate ts 
A thing which [ deplore—but let me tell ye, 
You made yourself a monstrous ninny gratis 
With that same funeral pile—he might as well lie, 


Methinks, beneath the turf o’ergrown with flowers, 


As dance among the winds and thunder-show ers. 
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XII. 


However, he and you of course knew best ; 
His life, at least, was suited to his end,— 
His obsequies to both—so let them rest; 
But how Achates could at once descend 
From His to Byron’s friendship, I protest, 
Is what it puzzles me to comprehend ; 
Take care, sweet Leigh, or you'll afford the Tories 
A handle to invent ill-natured stories. 


NII. 


They'll say—lI shan’t believe ’em—but they'll say 
That Leigh’s become what once he most abhorr’d, 
Has thrown his independence all away, 
And dubb’d himself toad-eater to a Lord ; 
And though, of course, you'll hit as hard as they, 
I fear you'll find it difficult to ward 
Their poison’d arrows off—you’d best come back, 
Before the Cockney kingdom goes to wrack. 
XIV. 
The Examiner ’s grown dull as well as dirty, 
The Indicator ’s sick, the Liberal dead— 
I hear its readers were some six-and-thirty, 
But really ’twas too stupid to be read. 
‘Tis plain your present partnership has hurt ye: 
Poor brother John * looks up and is not fed ;” 
For scarce a soul will purchase or get through one 
K’en of his shilling budgets of Don Juan. 
XV. 
Poor brother John !—poor Cockneys !—but I’ve spent 
More time upon you now than you deserve : 
Because your King for better things was meant, 
And shows, on most occasions, pluck and nerve, 
I hope, sincerely, he may yet repent ; 
For you, sweet Cockneys, these few hints must serve — 
Perhaps, I may expand them, by and by, 


But have, at present, other fish to fry. 
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XVI. 


" | 
Buz on. poor drones, too stingless to be fear’d, 


Ooscurity and dullness will protect you all; 
1 only wish your notions ne’er had sear’d 

Far nobler hearts and heads more intellectual,— 
Some whom to me deep ieelings have endear’d,— 

Whom—but regret’s absurd and ineffectual ; 
Oh! that such souls should quit their flights divine, 


| 
4 a . 1 e e . 
To herd with Epicurus and his swine! 


XVIT. 


| This will be understood, (at least, I hope so,) 

| By all for whom ’tis meant. 1 should not dare, 

Perhaps, to my free language to give scope so, 
But that I think they'll know my meaning fair. 


My Muse ne’er quail’d for prelate or for pope, so 





I trust I may permit her to declare 
Her notions freely upon nicer matters, 
Provided she steers clear of gibes and satires. 
XVIII, 
I hope I don’t offend ;—bui oh! sweet Fortune, 
If thou hast eyes where I may fayour find, 
Or ears to hear my prayers—grant now this short one ; 
Oli! bore me with the dullest of mankind— 
With fools most grave, and puppies most lnportune, 
With talkative old women deaf and blind, 


Kill me with pedants, dandies, dolts, and oats, 


But save—oh! save me from all philosophes. 
XIX. 
They'll say I’m foolish—prejudiced—absurd— 
Unphilosophical the slave of custom; 
And I acknowledge that I’ve still preferr’d 
The old worn paths—for I can sately trust ’ein ; 
To love one’s country, and to keep one’s word, 


Are good old maxims, nor will time e’er rust ’em— 





Our modern creeds are wiser, I dare say, 
But sometimes lead us deucedly astray. 


Vou. lL Pare U, 2D 
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XX. 
! knew a great philosopher, when young, 
A subtle thinker, an acute logician, 
A man of mighty mind and honey’d tongue, 
Close, learned, and a clever politician ; 
He “walk’d, as free as light, the clouds among,’ 
Despised, of course, his country’s superstition, 
But kept his couusel (as no doubt ’twas best,) 
And rarely ventured on too boid a jest. 
XI, 
Vell, this philosopher—but keep due bounds, 


cash Muse.—for Pve no mind to fight a duel; 
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XXIV. 


It was a merry time in Old Carlisle ; 


The royal pair had closed their wedding tour, 
And all the first and fairest of the isle, 

Knight, squire, and lady—page and paramour, 
Came to do homage there in proper style, 

And feast, for several months, both rich and poor ; 
You may conceive the bustle and the row, 
Which I’ve no time to paint minutely now. 

XXYV. 

The entertainments were of different kinds, 

Adapted to each colour and capacity, 
Both of patrician and plebeian minds— 

Bails, masks, and plays for tempers of vivacity, 
Bear-baits and singlestick for boors and hinds, 

\nd feasts for every species of edacity ; 
With butts of ale and hogsheads of metheglin, 
And amorous songs to set the ladies giggling. 

XXXVI. 

LE wish f could depict, in colours glowing, 

The knights who figured in King Arthur’s train ; 
Sir Persevail, Sir Tristram, and Sir Gawain, 

Sir Eeiamour, Sir Guy, Sir Agrafayn, 
Sir Launcelot of the Lake, Sir Nay, Sir Owen, 

Sir Hugh, Sir Lanval—each of whom Vd fain 
lmmortalize in numbers ne’er surpast, 


But must confine that honour to the last. 


XXVIII. 
Sir Lanval, or Sir Lonvil—which vou please, 
(Sir Launfal, 1 believe’s the genuine reading) 
except Sir Launeclot, was, by same degrees, 
Tire noblest knight alive for grace and breeding ; 
A finer face than his one seldom sees ; 
A nobler form hath seldom ta’en the lead in 


Battle or ball; a heart more deep and free, 


1 never found, one, save im thee. 
2D 2 
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NXVITi. 


His birth was princely, and his fortune large— 
At least, had been so, for his liberality 
Was boundless, shrinking from no cost or charge : 
In fact, profusion seein’d his leading quality ; 
flad he been “ heir of Calydon and Arge,”’ 
His coffers would have dwindled to a nullity, 
beneath the constant round of princely preseiits, 
He lavish’d daily upon slaves and peasants. 


XXX. 


Silver, and gold, and garments rich and rare, 


Ile sent, with courteous words, to squire and knight ;— 


Jewels and gauds to ladies brown and fair,— 

Gave tournaments by day and balls at night, 
With dinners fit to surfeit a Lord Mayor ; 

In sliprt, so bounteous was this worthy Kuieht, 
That Arthur, with his princely conduct smitten, 
fiad made him Lord High Steward of Great britain. 


tae — 
y XY 


>, oe, © 

This free and generous spirit, by the by, 

Induces me to think there’s some foundation 
lor a tradition not to be past by, 

Which makes Sir Lonvil Qmark his appeilation) 
First founder of the L——— family ; 

If so, I’m sure the present generation 
Inherits all his worth, and if youll try, 


Reader, you'll know the fact as wellas I. 
XXAXME 
I'll introduce you, if you please—they dweil 


By the Welsh border, near the banks ot Dee, 


Ge 


in to swell 


de } ] ; YY) Lora ] lic 
Just VN here the SUPOpsiaiPe blaiis 


With bolder undulations;—there youll be 
(Iexperto crede) lodged and feasted weil, 

With frank and friendly hospitality ;— 
Yet stay not long, I charge you, but depart, 


=) 


While that wild eye hath lett you half a heart. 
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XXXII. 

Psha! what’s your heart to me? Come, let’s be laughing ; 
Life and my poem are too short for sighs ;— 

On with the tale! there’s more delight by half in 
Thalia’s smile than Cytherea’s eyes ; 

And, reader, ’tis high time we should be quafling 
Some inspiration from the founts that rise 

As near as possible to mount Parnassus,— 


We'll drink it, if you please, in half-pint glasses. 
NANI, 


Sir Lonvil bore his blushing honours well, 
Without the smallest pride or ostentation, 
So that he never for a moment fell 
fn popular regard and estimation ; 
still was he courteous, kind, and affable, 


¥ . . 
as became his rank and station.— 


» on . 
Behaving 


[lis manners never aiter’d for the worse, 
lits heart was not less open,—nor his purse. 
XANIYV. 
At every public place he still was seen 
The model of true knights, the love of ladies, 
Distinguishd by his erave and thoughtful mien, 
[fis proud commanding figure, like Macready’s, 
Htis head of Kemble, and his eye of Kean, 
ffis air and eait like Youne’s, who Pm afraid is 
A genilenanly actor, aad Pm sure once, 
In flamlet, quite exhausted my endurance. 
yo 6 4'n 
| know this is fat heresy—I know 
Tis scandalum magnatumn—tlibel—treason, 
Avainst that king of fashtonable woe, 
That sweet-voiced Roscius of the winter season ; 
Who makes all eves and boxes overflow, 
Traduces Richard without rhyme or reason, 


taco, and for Diican’s death 


‘Portures i 


Inilicts such signal justice on Macbeth, 
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XXXVI. 
Well; treason be it—but oh! gentle Young, 
Read the commandments, and proceed no further, 
(If thou wouldst ever be by poet sung,) 
In this most foul, strange, and unnatural murther ; 
With that fine person and that silver tongue, 
Methinks you'd make an admirable Werther ; 
But, trust me, Shakspeare never meant Othello 
For actors of your metal,—Kean’s the fellow. 
XXXVI. 
Dear Sara! the next time you come to town, 
(Where, please the stars, Pll do my best to meet you,) 
Allow me to request you won't £0 down 
To Shropshire, (if you do, [ vow PU beat you,) 
Without confirming the well-earn’d renown 
Of Mr. Kean’s Othello ;—I entreat you, 
Conjure you, as you hope in love to thrive, 
Whene’er he acts that part, io dine at five. 
XXXVITT. 
Then you'll have time for coifee, if you please ; 
And if you won’t exceed the second cup, 
You may be fairly seated at your ease 
Inthe stage-box, before the curtain’s up; 
Then—but [ won't forestall such joys as these— 
When the play’s over, we'll go home and sup; 
And when you’ve dried your tears and spent your pretty sighs, 
We'll turn to Shakspeare, and begin to criticise. 
XAXEN, 
And yet methinks we won’t ;—oh! ’tis the deyil— 
This critical acuteness, which first sears 
Our fresh emotions, and with hints uncivil, 
Reminds us of the lapse of youthful years. 
Alas! no more our hearts must hope to revel 
In all the deep deliciousness of tears, 
No more, hereatter, shall we dream and fee] 


‘As when we first were charm’d by lost O’ Neill. 
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AL. 


The head's a most impertinent intrndes, 
When once we’re turn’d of twenty, on the heart ; 
For instance, what can possibly be ruder 
Than not allowing geutle tears to start 
Because Ophelia’s acting’s far from good, or 
Because Laertes does not know his part ; 
Ten years ago what matter’d it to us, 


If Ixean played Cloton—Liston, Posthumus ? 


XLI. 


We came to be delighted, and we were, 
Without the trouble of Inquiring why ;— 
The gallery sounds, the stage-lamps’ dawning elare, 
The near orchestra’s opening symphony,— 
Each object seem’d enchanted that was there ; 
The prompter’s bell was Heaven’s own melody, 
And, when the curtain rose, before our eves 


Shone the reveal’d abodes of Paradise. 


XMLI. 


O! Astley’s amphitheatre ! (alas! 


Now Astley’s amphitheatre no more !) 
O! Sadler’s Wells, how all your glories pass, 
Those bricht and stranee realities of yore ! 


r ° ’ 1 . 
ho shall ceive back vour splendour as it was ? 


11 
vr 
Who shall my heart’s implicit faith restore, 
Which made you what you were, when £ was sis, 


And wholly uneoneern’d in politics ? 


SLUT, 


O! Harlequin, and Columbine, and Clown, 
And Pantaloon, and Lever, who to me 
Had each a bright existence of your own, 

Mysterious, yet undoubted—must ye be 


Henceforth mere mortals—dwellers about town— 


‘ . . . ry 
Grimaldi, and Botogna, and Miss Tree ? 
Is it but painted canvass—that fine scenery !— 


Are all your transformations mere machinery ? 
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XLIV. 
O! Covent Garden! and O! Drury-lane! 
Ye graver glories of a riper age! 
How are ye saded !—oh! how few remain 
Of the once strong enchantments of the stage! 
The old faces now begin to give me pain, 
And (what's far worse) the young ones cease to engage ; 
The new performers—if you fail to better ’em, 
1 fear I shal! become a fautor veterum. 
XLV. 
Where’s Mrs. Jordan? where’s the greater Kemble ? 
Where’s Emery’s hard, impenetrable brow ¢ 
Wohere’s Bannister, whose voice once made me tremble ? 
Where’s little Simmons ? where's stout Tokely now ? 
Where's Irish Johnstone? where, (1 can't dissemble 
My grie!,) oh! where divine O’Neill art thou? 


fleavens! IS if possible SO bright a creature 


-_ 


Should sink from Juliet down to Mrs. Becher! 
XLVI. 
[ own, at soft fifteen, my foolish heart 
Was tangled in thy spells, and many a day, 
Like a true boy, 1 play’d the lover’s part, 
And fairly sigh’d six summer weeks away ; 
Wrote sundry sonnets about ‘ Cupid’s dart,’ 
And rhymed and raved till I'd no more to say ; 
Aud then—and then thy form no longer hover’d 
Before my memory’s gaze,—so I recover’d, 
NLVIT. 
You're now a wedded dame of thirty years 
And upwards, if I calculate aright, 
Pull of maternal feelings, hopes, and fears, 
And kisses, and true conjugal delight ; 
But don’t you sometimes think upon the tears 
You drew in Julict on your maiden night ? 
And don’t you sometimes sigh for all the praise 


‘You wou so nebly in your maiden days ? 


od 
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XLVIUII. 


Sic transit gloria mundi!—Yet Miss Foote 

May still console us with her face ;—we’ve Munden 
And Dowton still, and Elliston to boot, 

And Knight, whose name’s so mercilessly punn’d on ; 
We’ve Farren, whose great skill I won’t dispute, 

And Liston still adorns the boards of London ; 
We've Fawcett, Harley, Matthews, Blanchard, Terry, 


Enough to make the gravest audience merry. 


XLIX. 


Charles Kemble’s in full bloom at forty-five, 
And Kean’s still young, (though Young will ne’er be keen) 
And Mrs. Davison is yet alive, 
Though scarce so killing as at sweet seventeen ; 
And long may thunder-tongued Macready thrive, 
The second bulwark of the tragic sceue ; 
And may Miss Welly finally turn out 


A second Mrs. Siddons—which 1 doubt. 


L. 


And thus have I immortalized in rhyme 
Our histrionic conclave, leaving out 
Some names I'd fain speak well of, if Pd time,— 
Miss Chester—Madame Vestris—and the rout 
Of singers, who, of course, are all sublime. 
But now, kind reader, we must veer about, 
And think of poor Sir Lenvil, who should not, 


In these profane digressions, be forgot. 
LI. 


For full twelve months Sir Lonvil’s presence graced 
King Arthur’s court, although ’twas clearly seen 
It’s morals were ill suited to his taste, 
And he was sorely hated by the queen, 
Whose favourites people thought were rarely chaste ; 
While you might read in good Sir Lonvil’s mien, 
That he (although his virtue made no fuss) 
Was most unfashionably virtuous. 
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LIT. 


‘Tis true, he seldom used that fine word “ moral,” 
That Shibboleth of prudes, which simply says, 
As people use it now, “ I choose to quarrel 
With Love, Wit, Beauty, Feeling, Shakspeare’s Plays, 
And peems by Montgomery,—I abhor all 
Attempts of every sort which tend to raise 
Laughter on yirtuous lips,-] hate Tom Moore,— 


[’'m perfectly amazed at Tryamour. 


Lit. 
“ T hate the dim and waning light of even, 
Por that’s the hour when happy lovers stray— 
{ hate the moon, for she looks down from heaven 
On their curst vows—lI hate the month of May— 
lor she outraptures the preceding seven 
In smiles and tears—I hate the new-mown hay, 
When vatherd into cocks, for Tristram Merton 
And that young minx, Miss Rosamond, to flirt on. 
LIV. 
‘“ | hate the richness of lone’s tresses— 
| hate the flashes of her quick bright eye— 
| hate young girls, except in ancient dresses— 
| hate a snowy bosom bitterly— 
[hate each sich that heaves, each smile that blesses 
Fond, foolish hearts—I! hate to laugh or ery— 
L hate all sorts of freedom, mirth, and easc— 


In short, I'm made up of antipathies.” 


LY. 
Sir Lonvil’s virtue was no more lke this, 
Than Solomon’s love-strains are like Tom Moore’s ; 
Vhose Muse, disdaining now to drink and kiss, 
ls doing penance for her past amours 


By preaching, in bad rhyme, to maid and miss, 


And dealing out damnation to ill-doers ;— 
No doubt, her transfermation’s neat and handy, 


But still she smells confoundedly of brandy. 
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LVI. 


Ah! Tommy Moore, methinks this reformation — 
But you mean well, and therefore T wen’t hurt you; 
You’re very right, Town, to cut flirtation, 
And train your children in the paths of virtue ; 
Thouch as a poet you resign your station ; 
And I rejoice your rhymes ean still divert vou; 
} 


ry . , 
They once were charming, but the muse who lent ’em 


seems worn with service.—solve senescentem. 


LVIT. 


The festival had now attain’d its heicht ; 
Carlisle was throne’d with fashion; every day 
The court was treated with some new delight; 
Lnd, ere the sports were done, old authors say, 
Queen Guenever bestew’d on every knight 
Some token cf her love to bear away ; 
Sir Launcelot had a ring, Sir Guv a jewel, 


we: 


Sir Lonvil neth: 


nine, which he thought was cruel. 


LV il 
a7 £2 


Ile could not brook this palpable neclect,.— 
| be 
lle thoueht the queen had shown a want of taste; 
And, as his fortune new was nearly wreck’d 
By his long habits ef expense and waste, 
Ife teld his majesty, with due respect, 


roy P J , . 
Phat “he was torced to leave the court m haste ;— 


vr i ( 
a | . ? . , » - : , ' a 1 oe y rpm 
fie wish’d he could have seen ihe appreachime tourney, 
aa 4 ‘ 
> Ldn fF, ‘ layer 1 afar ; TTT , 
But couldn’t, for a day, defer his journey. 


-Tfis father now in years, his Ietters told him, 

‘Vas sick and like to die, and wish’d once more, 
Before his grave was ready, to behold him; 

In fact, his horse was sadiled at the doer, 


And he, unless his monarch’s will control’d him, 


cif 


a. : ? 4 ee 6 oe : > oe 
(ute reaayv tO Geé part. aitC AING Was “Ore 


At heart to tose him, but gave free permission, 


Enutreativg him to use all expedition. 
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ie 
So forth Sir Lonvil rode one autumn morning, 
With a light pocket and a heavy heart ; 
Hopeless and nearly pennyless, but scorning 
To play at court a base dependent’s part, 
And thinking, since, In spite of every warning, 
He'd wasted thus his wealth, he’d bear the smart 
[In silence, as became him, without troubling 


I Lis friends il! London, Aberdeen or Dublin. 
? 
LX1I. 


There’s something in a solitary ride 

Most cheering to one’s spirits—though T own 
Tis hetter with a lady at one’s side, 

Pretty and witty—but when left alone 
And hippish, I advise you to bestride 

Your favourite chesnui, sorrel, bay, or rean, 


And o’er the nearest common take a eanter 





\s if you were pursued like Tam o’ Shanter ; 


UNI. 


By which I mean, as if the devil drove— 


Por when youre hippish, in your veuthful hours, 





The devil’s in you, if yowre not in love— 
(The devil and Cupid are two knavish powers, 
Who, for their joint amusement, kick and shove 
"Twist joy and grief this foot-ball world of ours; 
And wheiher Cupid er the devil wins, 


1 } r 7 ’ *y> , . 
sere sure to be Ofuesaevii d for our Sts. ) 








LXIT. 


But, gentle lover, if “tis love indeed, 


And not the fall of stocks, or rise of heef, 


Which gives von the bilne-devils, pray take heed 


Llow you walk out alone, or seek relief 
in lonely vale or daisy-dappled mead— 
Youll find new objects there to feed your griei— : 


In each green grove, by every purling siream, | 


You'll be for lying down, to weep aud dream. 
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UNIV. 
You'll stop and gather cowslips—vyou'll sit down, 
And pick them all to pieces—then you'll sigh 
Kor their untimely fate—so like your own— 
And then your tears will gush from either eye, 
As if yourseli, as weil as woes, they’d drown— 
And then will sad and sleepless memory 


summon a host of absent looks and tones, 
Knough to break the heart of stocks and stones. 
LXV. 

No, no, touch not the earth, but mount and scurry 

O’er hill and dale, o’er rugged ground and even ; 
Leap turnpike-gates—swim rivers in your hurry ; 

Shoot, like a whirlwind, between earth and heaven,— 
And thus, amidst the fever and the fiurry, 

In which your senses ail are tost and driven— 
Sunshine above, and thy good steed beneath thee, 


Thou may’st contrive to drain a draught of Lethe. 


LXYVI. 

I say this from experience, and address it 

To lovers without hope, and under age ; 
Whose flame’s at best.a bright but wavering cresset, 

A heart-burn which prompt medicines may assuage. 
My skill’s not universal, (I coniess it,) 

I can’t prescribe tor fools more grave and sage,— 
Love at sixteen, and love at twenty-three, 


Differ no less in nature than degree. 
LXVII. 


Love at sixteen’s a sort of mental measles— 
A thing you musd have once, but soon get over ; 


- 2°) “ 4 rt’ 
Not grave and steady, like Sir Peter Teazle’s, 


But fierce and soon burnt out ;—your school-boy lover 


Eats, drinks, and sleeps on love, but little sees else 


Than dim and shaveless dreams which round him hover ; 


Heseldom dreams of marriage, (the fond elf,) 


At least if I may judge Lim from myselt: 
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LXVIIT. 


Or if he does, ’tis as bards dreamin of turtle, 
A dream of other worlds, remote, ideal— 
A vision of green dells, and groves of myrtle, 
And lonely cots, where two fond hearts must be all 
In all to one another—’twould subvert all 
His air-built fabric, should you make it real 
By introducing marriage-deeds, and rings, 


And parsons, and such gross material things. 


LXAIX, 
And yet his passion is sincere and fervent, 
And blind of course, (that’s not his case alone— 
Tis true, for instance, of myself and Derwent, 
Whose years are riper, aud whose hearts full-grown :) 
Six weeks he lives the fair one’s humblest servant, 
Sees ali her faults as clearly as his own, 
Lives on her smiles till he returns to school, 
And then a fortnight makes his passion cool. 
LXX. 
Now love at twenty-three’s a graver madness, 
lor at those years the heart hath ceased to dream ; 
You’re broad awake, in calm and sober sadness, 
Where all things are as real as they seem ; 
And if young Hope should turn your sighs to gladness, 
E’en in your spring of bliss, ’tis still a theme 
Vor grave considerations, hopes and fears, 
And cool provision for the after years. 
LXXI. 
And Reason wakes, and Love’s no longer blind, 
And Hymen his true face doth now discover ; 
And you must look mto the fair one’s mind, 
And fathom well her heart, before you love her ; 
But when the heart and head are once combined, 
And Keason sanctions Passion—it’s all over— 
Yow’re dish’d—and if she’s cruel, (this bright she)— 


Alas! poor gentleman of twenty-three! 
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LXXII. 


For you’re too young to bear your fate discreetly 
And coolly, as you onght ; and you’re too old 

To rend and break your twisted chains completely, 
Cast your crush’d passion in some other mould, 

And, with new hopes, at more propitious feet lie— 
Alas! when that fit’s o’er, your heart grows cold, 

And if you ever wed, you wed for money— 

Which is the usual end of matrimony. 


LXXIUl. 


Methinks the reader stares, (and well he may,) 

At this most gross and unprovoked digression— 
“ Plague on this prosing fool,” I hear him say, 

“What's all this jaw, (which looks so like confession,) 
To poor Sir Lonvil on his lonely way, 

With scarce five hundred pounds in his possession ? 
Sir Lonvil had no love, and if he had, 
I’m sure this sermon would have driven him mad.” 

LXXIV. 

True, gentle reader; yet forgive my folly— 

In thy soul’s worst dejection, hast thou ne’er 
Charm ’d the dull weight of brooding melancholy 

By that strange self-derision which lays bare, 
With cool anatomy, our dreams most holy ? 

Trust me, the jest that dailies with despair 
Relieves the spirit’s bitterness, and 1 
Can laugh sometimes, when I’m too sad to cry. 


LXXV. 


I’ve been a lover oft,—and once a true one— 

But that’s all over; you behold me now 
A grave calm proser, a reform’d Don Juan, 

With a cold heart and very sapient brow. 
So, for the world’s instruction, Pl review one 

¢ two of my past dreams, if you'll allow 

My Muse to wander back to the old days 
When feelings, long since perish’d, fired her lays. 


: 
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LXXVI. 


I was fifteen, unless my memory errs, 
Nay more, when first I bow’d at Cupid’s shrine ; 
My years, of course, were not so ripe as hers 
Whom I adored, —her name was Caroline ; 
And I embalm’d it in indifferent verse, 
Which, in those days, I thought extremely fine ;— 
She had bright flaxen ringlets and blue eyes— 
A pretty creature—but not over-wise. 


LXXVII. 


Oh! ’twas a rare boy-love, and dawn’d and rose 
Just as it should do; for we seldom met, 

Because our fathers had for years been foes— 
The village Montague and Capulet ; 

Yet Rea’s green banks could many a tale disclose 

~ Of the young poet and the fair coquette— 

I don’t remember that I ever kiss’d her— 

But soon transferr’d my passion to her sister. 


LXXVIII. 


She’s now, as I’m inform’d, the happy wife 

Of a fond Yorkshire squire; their calm days slip on 
In meek contentment, free from storm or strife, 

In the romantic neighbourhood of Ripon ; 
And long may they enjoy this tranquil life, 

And long, with rapture, may they love and lip on. 
In the mean time I’ll here subjoin some strains 
Strongly descriptive of my boyish pains. 


Zo Caroline. 


Yes, ‘* poets are allow’d to feign—’ 
Too well that privilege I know, 
When careless looks belie my strain, 

And smiles disguise my silent woe. 


But oh! when late I breathed to thee 

The dictates of this burning breast, 
I thought that thou their truth wouldst see, 
And feel the verse unfeign’d at least. 
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The lines I sent were weak and bad, 
Nor meet to please thy gentle ear ; 
One only charm I deem’d they had,— 
The heart that breathed them was sincere. 


Perhaps I err’d to speak of love, 
When kindled by such eyes as thine, 
But vainly with my heart I strove— 
I know thou never canst be mine. 


Yet must that heart thine image keep, 
Till, laid beneath the silent stone, 
It rests in that unstartled sleep 
The living eye hath never known. 


Mine is that pure, platonic flame, 

Which boasts an ardour, deep, refined, 
In youth and age is still the same, 

And seeks enjoyment zx the mind ! 


When time with wrinkles stamps thy brow, 
And life is verging to the tomb, 

To me thou wilt be dear as now, 
And lovelier than in beauty’s bloom. 


And years on years may o’er me roll, 
And this unhallow’d dust may die— 
But love exists within the soul, 
And shares its immortality. 


LX XIX. 


These lines are, bona fide, seven years old, 
And really, for a youngster, not so bad ; 

Yet I don’t know that I was ever told 
They drove the lady desperate or mad. 

Well! she soon married, and my love grew cold 
A pardonable frailty in a lad: 

And next to her proud sister did I kneel— 

That was a graver business, a good deal. 
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LXXX. 
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LXXXIV. 


The dew rose dankly as the sun went down, 

And the autumnal breeze grew damp and chill, 
While poor Sir Lonvil, and his courser brown, 

Were unprovided with a lodging still ; 
At last, as evening fell, his native town 

Lay right before his eyes, and made them fill 
With memory’s sweetest tears. Ten years had pass’d 
Since Lonyil saw that much-lov’d steeple last. 


LXXXV. 


And up rose many a dormant recollection 
in the most lone recesses of his mind, 
And many a dream gone by and crush’d affection 
Came o’er him; but Sir Lonvil had not dined, 
And was too hungry for profound reflection ; 
Besides, his horse had feelings less refined, 
And gave strong symptoms of a disposition 
To sink from sheer fatigue and inanition. 


LXXXVI. 


So on they fared, (Sir Lonvil and his horse,) 
And through the twilight city took their way ; 
The former thinking of old times, of course, 
The latter wrapt in dreams of oats and hay ; 
How hunger freezes feeling at its source ! 
Poor courser! after fasting a whole day, 
With what emotions dost thou now behold 
The very stable where thy dam was foal’d ? 


LXXXVII. 


Say, know’st thou not yon green and stagnant pool ? 

Twas there that thou did’st quench thy youngling thirst, 
When first maternal tenderness grew cool; 

In yonder paddock wast thou halter’d first,— 
There thy first hay was munch’dpoor hairy fool 

Is not thy soft heart swelling fit to burst ? 
Alas! I might as well address thy crupper— 
Thou think’st of nothing but thy stall and supper. 

2L2 
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LXXXVITI. 
As through the market-place Sir Lonvil rode, 
The gossips all came out to peep and stare ; 
And many a young cheek at his aspect glow’d 
And many an unforgotten face was there— 
At last the charger with his handsome load 
Stopp'd right before the mansion of the Mayor,— 
He was the old Sir Lonvil's groom of yere, 


Which made the wise steed fix wpon his doer. 


LXXXIX, 


And forth he came (this corpulent old man) 
ina prodigious hurry, and knelt down 
And kiss’d Sir Lonvil’s stirrup, and began 
In good set terms to welcome him to town, 
‘“ Which was unworthy” (thus the oration ran) 
‘“ To entertain a knight of such renown— 
But bonfires should be lit, and bells shouid ring— 
And pray how fared his Sovereign Lord the King ?” 
XC. 
More had he spoken, but the knight cut short 
His courteous greeting with, “ My good Lord Mayor, 
His Majesty was well when I left court— 
And that he long may be so is my prayer ; 
Though I no more his iavour and his sport 
(Such is my wayward destiny) must share ; 
Nor rain on thee and thine, with liberal hand, 
The honours and the fatness of the land. 
XCI. 
* My race is run, Henceforth let men no more 
Love poor Sir Lonvil for his Sovereign’s sake ; 
The splendour of my life is past and o’er, 
My dreams dispers’d, my senses wide awake ; 
I’ve kept my virtue, but P’ve spent my store ; 
And now my solitary way I take, 
Here, in my native town, to mend my ways, 


And waste the frugal remnant of my days. 
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XCII. 


“ Here, my old faithful servant, in thy house 

Fain would I, for a while, find rest and ease.” — 
The Mayor (a man remarkable for nouse), 

During Sir Lonvil’s speech had, by degrees, 
With all the silence of a mighty mouse, 

First let the stirrup drop, then from his knees 
Recovering, stood before his patron’s eyes, 
The gaping picture of chagrin’d surprise. 


XCHT. 


Three times his faltering lips essay’d to speak ; 
Three times the imperfect sounds were lost in air; 

Three times he clear’d his throat, and seem’d to seek 
Words to express the depth of his despair: 

At last they came—* Sir Knight, for the last week, 
Seven ef your order I’ve expected there ; 

My house is all bespoke—you’re come too late— 

Good lack! ’tis really most unfertunate.— 

XCIV. 

“Had you but sent to let me know, or written, I 
Would have procured you lodgings—at least tried— 

{f not put off these knights from little Britany ; 


But now each house is taken far and wide— 


Yet stop—” (he scratch’d his head) ‘this plan I’ve hit on, 


Hiave a small cottage by my orchard side, 
Where, if with moderate room you'll be content, 
You can reside—TI sha’nt charge much for rent. 

XCV. 
‘* ‘The house, though small, is dry—the situation 

Extremely pleasant, healthy, light and airy ; 
And, if you’re fond of cows, for recreation 

Your honour may, at will, look through my dairy, 
Which forms the chief delight and occupation 

Of Blanch, my daughter, whom men call ‘ the Fairy,’ 
Whom—but profoundly as I dote upon her, 

I know that I may trust Sir Lonvyil’s honour.” 
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XCVI. 

Sir Lonvil’s cheek grew red,—his eyes shot fire, 
He felt inclined to spurn the ungrateful proffer ; 

But soon, on cooler thoughts, he check’d his ire, 
Feeling that nothing else so fit might offer 

As this lone cottage of his quondam squire, 
To one who'd nearly wasted his last coffer— 


And so, to cut a tedious story short— 
Sir Lonvil hired the place—and paid him for’t. 


XCVII. 

Sir Lonvil, when a boy, had learnt to read, 
~And (what was still more wonderful) to write ; 
And his old studies, in his time of need, 

Proved now a source of comfort and delight. 
He crew a most amazing clerk indeed, 

Was very often at his books all night ; 
He then turn’d author, wrote some sheets of rliymes, 
And * Memoirs of King Arthur’s Court and Times. 


XCVIT. 


The country people took him for a wizard— 


BP] 


It seemed they all misconstrned the word “ spell ;” 
In those days not a soul knew A from Izzard, 
As now we all do, thanks to Doctor Bell; 
So this book-learning stuck in every gizzard, 
And if they met him after evening fell, 
Poor devils! how they quaked !—thongh all conceded 
That uo bad spirit could behave as he did. 
XCIX. 
When the spring came, Sir Lonvil took to fishing, 
And though he never fish’d without his book, 
Contrived sometimes to bring a handsome dish in, 
Which little Blanch with ready smiles would cook, 
For she presided o’er Sir Lonvil’s kitchen ; 
Poor little Blanch! beware how thou dost look 
On that fine face, or thine will soon he pale, 
And I shall have to tell a piteous tale. 
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C. 


She was a young and most enchanting creature 
This “ Fairy”? Blanch, then scarcely turned sixteen ; 
As some one sings “ with gay and delicate feature,” 
And her heart flashing through her guileless mien ; 
Vor Nature still had been her only teacher, 
And tanght her nought but happiness—Pve seen 
But one face, that I kuow of, to compare 
With her’s for radiant smiles, and few so fair. 


CL. 


The face that T allude to—but Vil not 

Digress when I can help it—PIl but say, 
En passant, that it ne’er can be forgot, 

While my soul lingers in it's home of clay ; 
And, whatsoe’er may he its owner’s lot, 

filer goodness, which I never can repay, 
Among my holiest thoughts shall still be shrined, 


Yea, near Jone in my inmost mind. 
Cif. 


But to my task. This happy creature’s song 
Kach morning, in his dreams, Sir Lonuvil heard, 





Beneath his lattice as she tripp’d a 
Sweet as the hymn of morn’s full-hearted bird, 
And no less joyous ;—for she thought no wrong, 
Nor ever had the breeze of passion stirr’d 
Iler heart’s clear waters—so her voice was free 
In its full gush of natural melody. 
CHI. 
And through her garden, with ine morn’s first licht, 
With fawn-like footsteps would the maiden roam, 
To pluck fresh garlands for the stranger knight, 
\V hich ia her lap she laughingly brought home, 
And flung them o’er him with a girl’s delight, 
tt by such playiul wiles she waive o’ercome 


i} 


ic : 


Ifis melancholy mood ;—the good knight sm: 
And gladden’d with kind looks that loveliest child 
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CIV. 


Even as a father or some tender friend, 
To her at times full gently would he speak, 
Smooth her fair clustering locks, and mildly bend 
To kiss her ivory forehead or soft cheek, 
For greeting or good night.—I don’t pretend 
To know how he contrived, for many a week, 
To keep his heart untouch’d—Alas! poor Blanch, 
Thy gentle bosom was not half so staunch. 


CV. 

Poor bird! thou art infected—’tis too late 

To fiy ; Love’s net has tangled thy sweet wings. 
Alas ! ’tis vain to struggle with thy fate ; 

Thou hast beheld thy last of happy springs. 
Sweet Blanch, too surely art thou desolate— 

Oh! for some finer hand to touch my strings ! 
Oh! for the strains of him who sung so well— 
Of slain Lorenzo and his Isabel ! 


CVI. 


Ilis name is “ writ in water*;” but some hearts 
There are which treasure yet his youthful lays— 

Some eyes to which a transient tear yet starts 
At the remembrance of his blighted days, 

And great heart broken by curst faction’s darts ;— 
I’m sorry to perceive that Byron’s praise 

Is flung upon his dust—shall Keats’s fame 

Be coupled thus with Wordsworth’s slauder’d name ? 


* Keats, on being asked, a short time before his death, what should 
be his epitaph, replied :— 


‘* Here lies one whose name was written in water.’ 
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CVII. 


But for sweet Blanch—Sir Lonvil’s tone and looks 
Unwittingly had pierc’d her artless breast ; 
And soon their wonted bloom her cheeks forsook, 
And her pale eye-lids were deprived of rest ; 
Beneath his glance her gentle spirit shook 
With love, though scarcely to herself confest ; 
And still his absent voice was in her ears, 
And her lone pillow still was bathed in tears. 


CVIII. 


Poor little girl! alas, she had no sister 
To whom her secret grief she might reveal ; 

No mother, whose mild counsel might assist her-— 
Her pangs in secret was she doom’d to feel ; 

And now Sir Lonvil’s looks, when’er he kiss’d her 
(Which was but seldom) piere’d her heart like steel, 

They were so cold—for he was not so stupid, 

As to o’erlook this handy-work of Cupid. 


CIX. 


Therefore from dangerous talk did he refrain, 
And hid the tears which to his eyes would start 
For pity of the love-sick maiden’s pain; 
For good Sir Lonvil had a tender heart ; 
Though, as I said before, and say again, 
I can’t imagine where he found the art 
To keep it as he did—unless some spell 
Lay on his nature—which seems probable. 


CX. 

O Reader! was it e’er thy sad mischance 

To be belov’d, when thou no more wast free— 
To shrink and guail at Beauty’s brightest glance, 

Because ’twas brightest when it beam’d on thee— 
To check each kinder look, each meek advance 

Of timorous love, with coldest courtesy— 
Yet feel how deep that barbed coldness went ? 
And she so youthful and so innocent! 
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CXI. 


If such should ever be thy hapless lot, 

I charge thee from her presence quickly fly ; 
Begone, while yet there’s time, and linger not 

To feed the passion of her ear and eye— 
Haply, when absent, thou shalt be forgot ; 

But if, to glut thy heartless vanity, 
Thou triflest with her love—by Heaven, I vow, 
There’s not on earth a wretch more curs’d than thou. 


CXIL. 
‘Tis hard, no doubt, to say farewell for ever, 
To one who loves you, though you love not her,— 
‘Tis hard your wandering eyes from her’s te seyer: 
But curb your inclinations, or you'll err. 
The following couplet is profound and cieyer, 
(Your Poet’s still the best Philosopher) 


sn ~ ~\ ~ ec 3 en 2? {\ 
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Kai 7 
Odx avtitiszy adds Z*v Aumaysc4a. 
CXIII. 
These lines are taken out of Sophocles*, 
Be not alarm’d, fair ladies; all that’s meant 
Is, that if once you do whate’er you please, 
You're sure to have good reason to repent. 
I think it right to state such facts as these, 
Vor fear some honest Grecian should invent 
A meaning for the lines that’s false or strain’d, 
When ladies come to have the Greek explain’d. 
CXIV. 
But to proceed. When Blanch’s father knew 
The love his daughter to Sir Lonvil bore, 
(Though sore her strife to hide from outward view 
The wound that rankled at her young heart's core) 
Pale, on a sudden, and enraged he grew, 
And angrily he bade her seek no more 
The orchard—cottage, and in secret curst 


Sir Lonvil, and the hour he came there first. 


. Ajax, 1085-5. 
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CXY. 


So, the poor maiden, to her thoughts confined, 

And to the grief that on her heart did press, 
Jin a perpetual sadness droop’d and pined, 

Wasting in tears her youthfia loveliness ; 
Stricken she seem’d in body and in mind, 

And those who look’d into her eyes might guess 
Her days on earth were number’d ;—thus she waned 
To death, yet never, save with tears, complain’d. 

CXVI. 
And every day her wasted cheek grew paler, 

And dimmer, every day, her eye became ; 
And the sweet music of her voice did fail her, 

And her light footstep was no more the same. 
The neighbours deen’d no natural grief could ail her, 

And swore Sir Lonvil had bewitch’d her brain ;— 
"Twas true Sir Lonvil had bewzich’d her,—not 
Her body, but her sonl,—which they forgot. 

CXxVIT. 
As for Sir Lonvil, he was glad to see 

That she return’d no more,—he felt ’twas wise ; 
Though he oft miss’d her gentle company, 

And now would sometimes think of her with sighs, 
Recalling to his wakeful memory 

lier voice so touching, and her love-sick eyes ; 
And yet Sir Lonvil still was fancy-iree, 

Which really 7s most wonderful to me. 
CXVIILI. 
Meanwhile, Sir Lonvil’s purse began to dwindle 

To very small dimensions, yet, the more 
It shrank, the more his heart nae® to kindle 

With pity for each beggar at his door ; 

The Fates for him had tur dt heir darkest spindle; 


He gave, and gave, until his scanty store 


Was spent, and he was fairly in distress, 
Without a sixpeuce,—lone and comfortless. 
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CXIX. 


The country-people, when his bounties ceas'd 
To flow as they were wont, and they could hope 
No longer at his cost to drink and feast, 
Gave to their fancies and their tongues full scope. 
Twas said, that all his demons were released 
By anew bull just issued by the Pope ; 
And next, ’twas clearly proved, beyond denial, 
The devil was come to take him off to trial. 
Ca 
Twas thought a shame that he’d been thus permitted 
To deal, as he’d long dealt, in charms and spells, 
By which so many tradesmen he’d outwitted,— 
Enough to doom him to ten thousand hells ; 
Then poor Miss Blanch was sadly to be pitied ; 
You know she was the pink of country belles, 
Till he bewitch’d her with his cursed magic ;— 


’Twas fear’d her end would be extremely tragic. 


CXXI. 


The rumour of Sir Lonvil’s ruin spread, 
Like wildfire, through the town, and young aud old 
Supp’d upon scandal till they surfeited ; 
But when to Blainch the heavy news was told 
By some kind gossip, she uprais’d her head, 
As if despair, at length, had made her bold ; 
She felt that sorrow must kill her,—but Hie, 


Oh! must he die for very poverty ? 
CXXIT. 


And she, as she well knew, had gold, and land, 
And flocks and herds, and jewels rich and gay, 

(Her mother’s legacy,) which, with her hand, 
Should be bestow’d upon her wedding-day. 

But she—as any fool might understand— 
To Death in marriage now was given away ; 

So why should not her store relieve the dearth 


Of the one creature whom she loved on earth. 
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CXXIII. 


‘Twas the heart’s logic :—but the point, alas ! 
Was her stern father of the gold to rid, 
Who kept it closely, and was no such ass 
As to yield up, or tell her where ’twas hid. 
At last, one day when he was gone to mass, 
Love lent her instinct, and she found the lid 
Which cover’d all her treasures, and her eye 
Gleam’d, as she seized the gold triumphantly. 


CXXIV. 
Forgive her, reader; love’s a bad logician, 

But mostly honest ; and if now the tie 
Of duty she broke through, her lone condition 

Must be poor Blanch’s sad apology ; 

True, she forgot parental admonition, 

In seizing thus her own—but who'll deny 
That when young Love rebels, papa may go 
(As the song says) and preach at Jericho. 

CXXV. 
This chanced one morn of merry Whitsuntide, 

When the whole city and it’s Corporation, 
Sherifis, and Mayor, and Aldermen beside, 

Were in a state of festal preparation ; 

And company pour’d in from far and wide, 

Of every age and sex, and rank and station, 
To the great banquet held in the Town-hall, 
Which was to be succeeded by a ball. 


CXXVI. 


The noblest knight that ever couch’d a lance 

Graced not that banquet—for his wealth was gone ; 
The loveliest maid that e’er adorn’d a dance 

Graced not that banquet—for her cheek was wan ; 
The former was reduced to trust to chance 

For turnips or a crust to dine upon ; 


The latter was, just then, upon her way 
Her whole possessions at his feet to lay. 
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CXXVII. 

Indulgent reader, we'll omit the meeting, 
Because I could’nt paint it, if I would ; 

You must conceive Sir Lonvil’s courteous greeting, 
His mild refusal, and his gratitade— 

The pale-faced cirl her earnest suit repeating— 
Liis tears dried often and again renew’d— 

This, and much more, kind reader, understand 


Because this Canto’s longer than I'd plann’d. 
CXXVIIi. 


Meekly she gazeth on his faded cheek— 


His cheek with hunger vale, as her’s with love; 
And with sad speech and piteous tears doth seek 

The stubborn purpose of his heart to move ; 
Alas! she finds her best persuasion weak 

With his unyielding spirit—so she strove 
No longer of that boon to be a winner, 


But ouly ask’d him if he’d come to dinner. 
CXXIX. 
‘Alas! thy cheek is thin and pale with want, 
Famine stares wildly through thy keen wan eye, 
And thou art lean, and spectre-like, and gaunt, 
Who wast bred up in tenderest lusury ; 


Thou, of whom Britain did so lately vaunt 


€ 


The gentlest knight of all her chivalr iv; 
Thou, still the first in battle and 


Caan 


at board— 
The bravest ch iampion and the noblest lord 


CXXX. 
‘lam unworthy that a prince like thee 
Should in my father’s hou: 


li BS@ SUCND she < te “4 find ; 
r . So . > — ” 
Vet. rontic ia! ront, do me this Coureesy 
" a Te ~ Ce. «- OF . 
Once, ere I die, (for tuou wast ever kind, 


And still hast been the noblest friend to me) 

\nd—when we part, leave but one kiss behind, 
Such as thou gav’st of yore,—which I will keep 
lor ever—till these eyes haye ceased to we D.”? 
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CXXXI. 


Thus, the poor girl, with meek submissive eyes 
And earnest supplication, wept and knelt, 
Till in Sir Lonvil did such ruth arise, 
As half enforced his spell-bound heart to melt— 
3ut the charm held him—so, in courteous guise, 
Once more did he dissemble what he felt, 
And, in mild phrase, declined her gentle proffer— 
But thank’d her, very kindly, for the offer. 


CXXXIT. 


Yet, lest his words should add one sorrow more 
To that sad bosom’s pain, did he request 
‘That she would lend him, from her father’s store, 
A saddle and a bridle of the best ;” 
(His own were seized for debt some time before) 
“ With which he would set out upon his quest 
Of great adventures, and redeem by strife 
His ruin’d fortunes, or else lose his life.” 
CXXXITTI. 
They came: but, ere that mournful knight departed, 
The maiden’s lins once gently did he press, 
Striving in vain to stem the tears which started 
At the sad prospect of her loneliness ; 
He saw the girl for him was broken-hearted, 


DBD 
And why he loved her not, he could not guess ; 


“/ 


But was prevented, by some charm or other, 
From feeling more than as a friend or brother. 
CXXAXIV. 
So he departed ;—and, when next he came 
To that old town, the gentle girl was dead ; 
Love was too mighty for her tender frame, 
Which sunk beneath his shafis—and yet, ’tis said, 
She ne’er was heard to breathe Sir Lonvil’s name 


Till just before her guiltless spirit fled ; 


And then, she bless’d him with her parting breath, 


And said she died for him, and welcomed death. 
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CXXXV. 

Sir Lonvil visited her grave, and wept 

Above it a long gush of silent tears ;— 
And, in his noon of fortune, when he slept 

On an immortal breast, in after years, 
Still in his heart her lovely image kept, 

A thought distinct from earthly hopes and fears, 


But mix’d with yearnings for some after-home, 
And memories’ sweetening hope of things to come. 
CXXXVI. 
Amen !—this Canto’s no more like the last 
Than copper’s like pure gold, or crockery delf ;— 
I shan’t be angry, reader, if it’s cast 
Behind the fire, or left upon the shelf ;— 
But by the next it shall be far surpast, 
. (Atleast in what depends upon myself ;—) 
In fact, the present Canto’s whole demerit’s 
Occasioned by my utter want of spirits. 
CXXXVII. 
Two more are yet to come ;—and then I quit 
The octave rhyme—perhaps the Muse—for ever ; 
So I must try, in these, to shew my wit, 
And make my final exit grand and clever ;— 
I hope that Canto III. may prove a hit, 
Nor shall it fail for want of due endeavour ; 
1 only trust the prudes won’t deem impure 
Sir Lonyil’s loves with gentle Tryamour. 


END OF CANTO II. 





M. 
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DAMASIPPUS. 
Scene—Rome. A Cook’s Shop. Time—Niaur. 


DaAMASIPPUS. GETA. 
SyrRINX. MaRSYAS. 


CYANE. A MESSENGER. 


Dam. (entering.) Hitii0a! black dweller in darkness! 
Hilloa! monarch of perfumes and placentz! how long am I to 
kick my royal feet before thy damnable dwelling-place, like a 
half-buried ghost before Charon, or a half-witted Grecian be- 
fore Troy? Shrivelled imp of Hades, answer me! Was it 
for me,—for me, reptile, the lord of all misrule, the bosom 
friend of every felon and flagon in Rome, the deepest drinker 
that ever kissed Chian—saving always the emperor, whom 
the fates and the furies preserve—was it for me to stand for 
an hour, roaring ‘* Syrinx, Syrinx,” louder than ever poet 
cried Evoe! over his sour verses and sour vinegar, with not a 
hand of those who live by me, to take the bolt from the door, 
and the seal from the bottle? Now, by Pollux, 

Syr. Prince of patrons 

Dam. {tell thee, foul fiend, all Rome has been at my heels, 
hooting and hallooing, sweating and swearing, making a very 
chaos of greasy caps and grievous imprecations, red flambeaux 
and faces almost as red, cooks and cobblers, slaves and centu- 
rions, money borrowers and money lenders. By Pollux, again 
I say, Themison is not more weary when he has prescribed for 
his twentieth patient, nor Palemon, when the last disputant 
of his hundred has murthered grammar and great Julius 
together. 

Syr. Merciful lord 

Dam. Hecate! we are come to a pretty pass, when a man 
of my blood may not walk in the dark, and swear in a mask, 
and kiss a girl in the capitol, and cudgel an usurer in the 
Suburra—but fathers, and brothers, and cousins, ay, by the 
gods of the hearthstone! and mothers and aunts to boot, must 
start up, like the Argonaut’s harvest, scouring and screaming 
in all the streets of Rome, and all the cialects of its provinces. 
Marry, hang them! is there no respect or reverence for my 
this year’s chariot, or my last year’s fasces? Nay, then 
honour may hide in a cloaca, and fashion walk a-foot ; patri- 
cians shall patronise the tunic, and consulships be sold for 
an as. 

Syr. Most munificent of revellers 














Dam. And for thee, scum of Ethiopia, for thee to keep thy 
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supporter and thy sovereign lingering thus long before thy 
threshold, and listening to the cries, and the curse s, and the 
distant murmurs of a mob. May I never filing Venus again, 
may [ never lip Mela’s Falernian, may the black plague poison 
my pickles, may the green jacket fail in the eircus, if ever I 
danced the client so long; —no, not before the emperor’s gate ; 
—no, not under Triphenion’s window, though she be witty, 
and wicked, and gay, and golden-haired, the fairest and the 
fondest of the daughters of Corinth! Epona! belike thou hast 
forgotten me; there is nothing to be remembered in my fore- 
head and my features! look at me, villain, slave, who am I? 

Syr. My most admirable and excellent master, Ll lick thy 
foot. Thou art the supreme of sin and song, the chief choice 
of charioteers, the love of all thy slaves, the envy of all the 
senate, priest ‘of pledgings and king of cups, the Mars of mid- 
night, the Cupid of costume, the Jupiter of all joviality ! 

Dam. Excellent well! I had not deemed thy recollection 
so good; marry, thou mayest perhaps recollect the far-back 
landing, and the Jorn look, and the chalked sole, and 
the bored ear; and thou mayest perhaps have some slight 
vision of thrushes fried to dust, and boars burned to powder, 
and the iifflicted scourge, and the threatened crucifixion. | 
thought that withered skin of thine had undergone metempsy- 
chosis, or that thou hadst found the two springs of Lethe in 
Vindicta and Vertigo. 

Syr. Prince of men, it is not so lightly that I forget my na- 
tive dust, or the hand that raised me from it. All I have is 
thine own; take of it to eat or to drink, or to wear or to 
waste; set thy slipper on my head, and crush my brains be- 
neath thee; give me thy dagger, and let me pledge a health to 
thee in my best heart’s blood. 

Dam. Honest Syrinx, I forgive thee! let there be new 
peace and old wine between us. Ha! little Cyane, where 
hast thou hidden thy mirth and mitra? Come hither, little 
Cyane !—What! I warrant me thou wert afraid of me, be- 
cause my frown was somewhat grim, and my posture some- 
what gladiatorial. But mine anger is vanished ; [ am as cold 
as the snows of Hemus, or the pleadings of Pedo. Sit by me, 
Cyane, we will have music anon. 

Cya. Now, by Venus, I had not dreamed we should see you 
again, Damasippus! Have you been grieving with the jaun- 
dice or grappling with the Gauls ? Have you hunted Parnassus 
and the columns, or cultivated philosophy and a beard? Ah! 
now I bethink me; there were two tormentors who kept your 
sweet locks from us; soldier and sophist they were, uncle 
and father. Tisiphone, whip them for it! And what hast 
thou done with them, dear Damasippus; him of the civic 


—— 
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crown, With his sword and buckler, his sour look and sagum; 
who prated to you of cohorts and conquests, warfare and 
wounds, Syria and Armenia, Ister and Rhine ? and him of the 
stoic school, with his good morals and grave face, his short 
breath and long speeches, who only lived for profitless dispute, 
and endless enthymeme, and meaningless maxim, and senseless 
syllogism. Mercury! but they were a valuable pair to all the 
lovers of laughter. 

Dam. They were, Cyane, they were ; but they were loath- 
some poisoners of enjoyment, and detestable marrers of 
mettle. Here is to the quiet of their encampment. Mine 
uncle, the gods be thanked for that, is with the Pretor in 
Spain ; and my father, the gods be thanked for that too, is 
with his ancestors in the Flaminian; and I am here, sweet 
Cyane, the gods be thanked for that, above all, sufficiently 
merry, and reasonably drunk. I thought I should have died 
before supper. A hundred plagues have haunted me since 
day-break. My head was out of order, and my physician out 
of town; and my mistress broke an appointment, and my 
curricle broke down; and the theatres were empty, and the 
courts were full; and merry Marcus was swearing in the sul- 
lens, and solemn Saleius was reciting in the baths. Phebus 
blight him for it! A decree of the senate would never stop 
that eternal babbler ; it would be easier to silence the Danube. 
Does he think that man, whose life is fourscore years, has no- 
thing to study and care for here but warrior and Amazon, 
epic and ode, maidens shrieking in Sapphics, and heroes howl- 
ing in Hexameters ? 

Cya. Nay now, sweetest soul of mine, you are very rude to 
the poets. May I never see asolidus again, if Ido not love a 
poet as I love my own soul! They are all so humble, and so 
obedient, and so starving. Poor Saleius never fingers a de- 
narius, but it comes straight to us at the Jew’s gate. And 
then he is so happy and so agreeable, and so fond of his liquor 
and his laurels ; and after his second cup, ‘* Cyane,” says he, 
‘* did you never hear my Orestes? Never, [’ll be sworn ! woe 
for thy education, Cyane ; thou wert born among savage bar- 
barians, and suckled by tigresses, and cradled in rocks and 
stones. But it shall be amended. ‘ Learning,’ as Ovid sung 
before me, 

‘ Learning and love are good lustrations, 
And purify all rude sensations.’ ” 

And then he throws himself into an attitude thus,—takes off 
his cup with a tragie smack of the lips, and ‘** Cyane,” quoth 
he, ** thoushalt hear sounds which Hercules might have earned 
by the repetition of his old labours, which Cleopatra might 
have bought with the brightest jewel in her crown. Their 
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melody might make a client pause when he throws his first 
glance on the sportula, or a lawyer when the last drop of his 
clepsydra is putting him into a passion and a gallop. They 
might wake a stoic from his mutterings, or a spendthrift from 
his debauch, or a lover from his dream, or a christian from 
his cloud-worship. Listen; I am to recite them at Carus’s 
to-morrow, and would fain have thy judgment, Cyane, on my 
voice and manner. By Phabus, there is some fascination in 
both, and I could tell thee of some bright-haired ladies who 
have thought so. Ha! »” upon w hich I compose my fea- 
tures into a greedy gaze of admiration, and bid Syrinx hold 
the bottle, and Marsyas hold his tongue; and so my man of 
loud verses and cheap drink prologuises. 

Dam. Let me bathe my lips in the Chian but once more, 
and so begin, Cyane; thou art an incomparable mimic; Ba- 
thyllus is but dirt by thy side. 

Cya. What will you have then, sweet Damasippus? Addipus, 
the expounder of riddles, or Ajax, the slaughterer of sheep? 
Medea, with her brats and dragons, or Orestes, with his rags 
and snakes? for he has stored me with specimens of all. 

Dam. The last, I pray thee, the last; let me hear what 
Grestes says to his tormentors, that I may know how to answer 
mine. Marry, the fiends in the fish-market are becoming so 
tumultuous now, that a nobleman knows not wherewithal to 
reply, unless he ransacks the poets for complimentary lan- 
guage. 

Cya. Thus then.—‘‘ It is necessary that thou should’st un- 
derstand, Cyane, how that Orestes is the murderer of his 
mother; a wicked thing, by Themis, a wicked thing; but 
justifiable in particular cases : Aimilius argued it so the other 
day, and saved his client: Publius it was, who had succeeded 
somewhat too suddenly to an inheritance. Alas! Avarice 
never walks abroad, but she carries aconite fastened to her 
girdle. But I said Orestes has murdered his mother, and 
that he rushes upon the stage with long hair, and short breath, 
and torn garments, and wandering eyes; and fifty furies are 
in readiness without, with snaky ringlets and blazing torches, 
which thou knowest, little Cyane, are the adornments which 
the furies most conceit. When Serranus played his Megwra, 
the torches went out; but those things shall be better cared 
for when I——— but I lose time; listen! Orestes begins 
thus, faltering a little from fear, as is natural: 





* Dark ve lesses, swift-footed, serpent-haired, 
Red-eyed, black- -lipped, hell's offspring, earth's annoy, 
Avaunt, I spit upon ve! King Apollo, 
Lord of the beaming bow and echoing string, 
Fair-browed, far-darting, Prince of Poetry, 
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Art thou a juggler? are thine oracles 
Mere webs for witching flies? Behold! they come! 
Railing and roasting, scampering and scaring, 
All hot from hissing Tartarus! Oh God! 
Piean, Lycean, 
God of music, god of day, 
Delian, Patarean, 
Help, help; and let me see an 
End of these calamities as soon as I may. ™ 


Dam. Ha ha! may sculapius put life into my father’s 
ashes, if I do not love thee entirely. The poet is under infinite 
obligations to thee; if thou wouldst only study this trade, the 
dirty Quirites w ould run from their bread; by Pollux! I think 
they would run from their games, to hear thee. And now the 
answer, pretty Saleius, the response of the Avengers ! 

Cya. Let me unfasten my mitra, and perform it. in costume. 
There !—** Now, Cyane,” he says, ‘¢ thou must suppose, what 
doubtless thou hast already suspected, that the Goddesses rush 
in with their shrivelled arms and terrible eyebrows, dancing, 
in groups of three or four, a dance dreadful to look upon,— 
such a dance as Pomponia’s slave performs when he is 
whipped, or Paulus’s mistress when she is intoxicated ;— 
thus, Cyane; a rapid agitation of the right foot, then a corre- 
sponding movement of the left, with vibrations of the arms 
and contortions of the neck in unison. Presently the chief 
of them chants these terrible verses in a low and dismal 
scream : 

‘ Ye raven-headed Goddesses, 

Who, in your cloudy boddices, 
Hover with me around this ball of earth, 

And ever love to mix 

Dark drops from your own Styx 
With every rivulet of living mirth, 

Fit followers of mortality, 

Fine teachers of morality, 
Eternal servants of the Olympian thunder,— 

Dwellers in mirky mists, 


By whose unyie ‘Iding wrists 
Strong frames are racked, fine heart-strings rent asunder,— 
Come hither, solemn sisters, 
Rain, rain your boils and blisters, 
Heart-thrilling ache, swift stripe, and searing cinder, 
Come hither, oh! come hither, 
And let him waste and wither, 
Roaring like twenty bulls, and rotting into tinder!*” 


Dam. Ho! ho! ho! stop, dear girl, or thou wilt murder 
me indeed; thou art very Saleius from head to foot; investi- 
gate the flagon and proceed: I would bring thee to the em- 
peror’s hearing, Cyane, had I not some scruples of jealousy 
in my composition. But thou must be chary of thy parlous 
wit, for those singing birds are marvellously inflammable ; I 
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have known them in their wrath more rude than a Briton, and 
more robust than arhinoceros. Codrus broke my skull in the 
first week of my consulship, because I asked him how often 
he had dined upon his Theseid ; and Serranus has written five 
and twenty lampoons upon me, because | told him that Poda- 
lirius recommends cold water for a December cup. And | 
need not tell thee that these male sempstresses of absurdities 
have at their beck and bidding sword and dagger, plague and 
pestilence, balista and bowl,—ay, by my head, and lightning- 
flash and thunder-bolt to boot, and the whole armoury of the 
skies. But go on, sweetest of all the Furies; maledictions 
from such lips as thine are worth blessings from any others. 

Cya. I have done !—Never was Sibyl more weary after an 
hour’s raving. But Damasippus hath noticed none other of 
his friends. Geta is here, and Parmeno, and little Amphitryon, 
and tall Antigonus. Come, do throw away a word upon them ; 
it is long since they have looked upon their master. 

Dam. Geta, worthy Geta, sovereign reducer of ringlets and 
princely mower of beards, how fares the world with thee ? 
Well,—as I can divine by thy red nose and round external. 
What! do the gallants still linger to babble truth and false- 
hood in the shade of thy dominion? Come, let us know what 
scandal is toward. 

Get. I prate scandal! Now Mercury forbid! It is true that 
idle persons do consort to me often; and, as my worshipful 
master knows, much talk will arise of princes and patricians, 
and matters with which the like of Geta are little concerned. 
But do I ever report a syllable? Now Mercury forbid! "Twas 
but yesterday that young Nasica was telling of the quarrel 
between Aurelius and his wife; did you hear? She must go 
on the arena forsooth; nothing would serve her but helm and 
sword, glory and fencing: ‘«* Why not,” quoth the lady ; ** was 
not Julia in training with Capella, and had not Lucia foiled 
her master after three weeks’ learning?’ Marry, Aurelius was 
but little moved by authority or precept. He stilled her argu- 
ments by oaths, and sold her paraphernalia by auction; carried 
her into the country on a lean mule, and confined her in what 
he calls his Tusculan, where he collects together gems he 
cannot name, and books he cannot read, busts with broken 
noses and bailiffs who talk philosophy. 

Dam. Bravo! and has the lady laid her propensities on the 
shelf ?— 

Get. No; she has put her baggage on board; she has gone 
off to sea with that long-armed destroyer of tigers, Cleobulus. 
The amphitheatre never saw a firmer hand or a quicker eye. 
But do | ever mention the story ? Now Mercury forbid ! ‘Then 
there was merry Tiberius,—ah ha! a clever young fellow, and 
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one who stands well with the court ; and he was telling how 
Sulpicia tore the old Pretor’s hair to shreds, because he had 
never read Homer, and whipped a slave to death because he 
brought her some perfumes wrapt up in a page of old Horace. 
A strong woman, and terrible when moved ! But do I circulate 
these tales? Now Mercury forbid! 

Dam. Thou art the most silent of babblers, the most vera- 
cious of liars, the most honest of knaves! I would trust in 
thy keeping, dear Geta, all secrets that men strive most to 
conceal,—I would breathe in thine ear my successful amours, 
and my anonymous writings ; my own merits, and the failings 
of my friends. 

Get. Ah! Damasippus was always witty with his slaves. 
But I suppose you have not heard of the tumult at Glycerion’s 
last night. | have heard mention of nought else to-day. Valla 
has said nothing of the Gauls, and Varus has been silent upon 
his law-suit. 

Dam. Pr’ythee, now what was the manner of it ? 

Get. You know Glycerion? the little light-eyed Lesbian. 
And you know Titus too; and you used to cling as constantly 
to his side as the lictors to the consul, or the duns to Flami- 
nius. Well; he was shivering before her door last night in a 
thin cloak and sullen mood, with a lute in his hand, and a 
garland on his head, and perfumes enough on his apparel to 
convert Tartarus into Ida, and make Atinia herself endu- 
rable. A rival comes up; a young fellow in a long robe, 
masqued, and walking on tiptoes. Swords are drawn,— 
crossed,—thrusts given and returned; and Titus discovers 
that the sober votary of pleasure, the quiet Clodius, the dissi- 
pated Hippolytus, is no other than—— Guess now! You 
may study until a second Virgil rises, until the sun sets at 
day-break, until I talk Greek, until my wife talks reason, and 
you shall never come near the mark. No other, by Jupiter 
and his transformations, than his studious and stern brother 
Caius. 

Dam. Now, by Pollux, I am glad of it! Caius is a hand- 
some young fellow, and deserves not spoiling by learning and 
sobriety. 

Get. But the beauty of the jest remains behind. They ex- 
plain,—coalesce,—beat the door from its hinges, and find in 
the citadel Caius’s long-winded -and long-bearded tutor, 
wrinkled Terentius, solacing his tired brain with stewed vege- 
tables, golden smiles, and a goblet of damaged Falernian. 

Dam. t will sacrifice a hecatomb. Thus it should ever be. 

Get. But do I tell these stories ? Do lrepeat what may hurt 
reputation ?—Now Mercury forbid ! They told me, and it is 
indeed true, but do Ll repeat it ?—~now Mercury forbid !—that 
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Aurunculeia was seen in the Suburra three nights ago in a 
mantle and hood, hastening to meet Lentulus, the 

Dam. Aurunculeia ! Now, by Olympus and all its sojourn- 
ers, | will drive the foul falsehood down thy black and calum- 
nious throat. Withered imp of iniquity, cunning scatterer of 
poison, lie there; I put my sword’s point to thy throat, and 
recommend to thee silence, and thy last testament. 

Syr. Noble Damasippus ! 

Mars. Sweet prince, have mercy ! 

Dam. Mercy is not for him! He shall never smooth a chin, 
or fabricate a lie again. Come hither, Cyane: take off thy 
scarlet slipper, girl, and beat him till he confesses. 

Cya. Good Damasippus, do not be thus moved by a slave! 

Get. Slave, quotha!? I beg no mercy,I! Mercury forbid! 
I will speak out, and be gagged for no man. What now, mas- 
ter of the whip and wheel, “do you dream that you are in the 
company of your cattle, where lash and blow are law? I do 
most cordially hate thee ; and I tell thee, moreover, that if 
thou comest, braving it and bullying it with loud tongue and 
long rapier, I have here a stout flagon of Saguntum, which 
has made flaws in heads of stouter manufacture, and 

Dam. Why, thou foul-mouthed blasphemer of greatness ! 

Get. Thou impotent imitator of buffoons ! 

Dam. Thou idol of cobblers ! 

Get. Thou scorn of nobility! 

Mar. Syr. Cya.In the name of the gods, Damasippus !— 
Jove! there will be a goodly tumult ! 

Messenger without. What, Syrinx ;—Syrinx, I say. 

Syr. See now , if the preetor be not here witha force ! 

Mess. Syrinx, I say,—is Damasippus here to-night ? 

Dam. Well, fellow, who sends for Damasippus ? , 

Mess. Truly, one that must send and find.—The emperor. 

Dam. The emperor. Hang ye, pestilent curs, give me my 
sandals,—quick,—and my cloak. So! am I steady, Syrinx; 
thy venomous wine hath somewhat Adieu, Cyane; I 
will visit ye again ere long !—A pest upon the emperor ! 


M.Y. 
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ON THE THEATRICAL MONOPOLIES OF DRURY 
LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 


Tue patent rights of the two great theatres of the metropo- 
lis, and the mode in which their privileges are exercised, un- 
ravel, we take it, the secret of all the complaints which have 
so long and so justly been made against the bad theatrical 
taste of the public, the weakness and absurdity of our modern 
dramatic literature, and the consequent neglect, if not con- 
tempt, of the stage throughout the country. 

The facilities which the laws and customs of a nation pos- 
sessing the finest drama of the world give to the representa- 
tion of that drama, and the encouragement which the same 
laws afford to writers to raise themselves to something like a 
level with the excellence of their great predecessors in drama- 
tic composition, present altogether such a mass of perplexing 
anomalies and astounding injustice, that we hardly know how 
to approach the subject with ordinary patience. A superficial 
inquirer into the origin of the present administration of the 
stage might conclude, and with great reason, that the shackles 
by which it is bound were invented by the Puritans of the 
Commonwealth, gradually to annihilate the remembrance of 
Shakspeare, of Jonson, of Massinger, and of Fletcher, and to 
forbid all future aspirations after such a fame as they had 
wrought. But the Puritans have not this guilt upon them. 
It is to be ascribed to the continuance of customs which be- 
long to a remoter state of society and government ; and to the 
upholding of monopolies which had their origin in imperfect 
views of the rights and the tendencies of the people, when 
their importance was wholly merged in the pleasures or the 
caprices of the crown. 

The whole machinery by which the theatres of the metro- 
polis are licensed, and by which they are assigned their seve- 

ral wide or narrow orbits, proceeds upon the fiction that the 
players are the royal servants*. This, indeed, was literally 
true in the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts ; and the regu- 
lation of their performances was as properly the business of 
the Lord Chamberlain as the discipline of the palace cooks. 
Speaking generally, is this a tenure upon which the highest 
amusement of a great people ought to depend in an age of 
freedom and intelligence ?—But let us trace the effects of this 
prescriptive control of the national stage, and we shall then 
better judge of the propriety of its continuance ; or at least 
arrive at the conclusion that such a control should be exer- 
cised upon enlarged and more liberal principles. 


* The performers of the two royal theatres in the time of Charles If. were 
licensed as *‘ the King’s Servauts,” and as ‘the Duke's, 
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There are in the British metropolis, containing upwards of 
a million inhabitants, twelve places of theatrical amusement. 
The two large theatres, Drury-lane and Covent Garden, ex- 
ercise their privileges for eight months of the year. They are 
perfectly unrestricted in their choice of representations, from 
the sorrows of Lear to the slack-rope of Madame Sachi. The 
Haymarket is licensed for the summer months, in which 
the great theatres are closed. The Lyceum is limited to 
English operas and farces ; and the remaining seven theatres, 
the Adelphi, the Surrey, the Cobourg, the Olympie, Sad- 
ler’s Wells, Astley’s Amphitheatre, the Royalty, and the 
Regency, are exclusively licensed for pantomimic or gym- 
nastic amusements; or they are shut out from the great 
field of the regular drama by being restricted to what are 
called burlettas. The case stands therefore thus:—The two 
large theatres, the construction of which renders it almost im- 
possible for the ear to be satisfied, have the exclusive mono- 
poly of the unrivalled poetry of the earlier dramatists, and 
the pungent wit of the later comedy-writers ; but they are of 
necessity compelled to resort to the tinsel processions, the vio- 
lent attitudes, and the dumb catastrophes, —‘‘ the guns, drums, 
trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunde r’’—of the minor stages, hav- 
ing, whenthey built their enormous fabrics, which they thought 
their monopolies at any rate could fill, relinquished their hold 
upon the mind and the unde eee On the other hand, 
the smaller theatres, where the most exquisite poetry and the 
smartest jest might be heard to the minutest syllable, are com- 
pelled, by the terms upon which they retain their existence, to 
substitute the mock-pomp or the buffoonery of their home- 
manufactures, for the infinite variety of excellence which our 
language presents, but which they are forbidden to use. It is 
not that the public taste, being essentially vitiated, has pro- 
duced these strange inconsistencies ; but that the laws of acous- 
tics have banished the legitimate Muses from the large 
theatres, and the proscriptions of the Lord Chamberlain have 
forbidden them to enter the smaller ones. And these mon- 
strous absurdities are to be tolerated in a country whose 
humblest son warmly and honestly prides himself, that he 

speaks ** the tongue which Shi ikspeare spake ! "" 

[t is a fact which admits of no diseuise, that the two great 
theatres, unless occasionally assisted by some popular attrac- 
tion, upon which great expense of scenery and splendid cos- 
tume has been bestow ed, are losing speculations. On the nights 
when Tragedy and Comedy hold their courts, their draw- 
ing-rooms are ‘by no means crowded. It is not that Tragedy 
and Comedy are less reverenced .than in their green days of 
beauty ; but that they address their votaries from so awful a 
distance, that the sober accents of their voices and the ne 
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expressions of their features are lost, in the dreary gulph 
which separates them from their would-be loyal subjects. No 
lover of the Muse, however ardent, can long be content to 
receive her oracles through the medium of an ear-trumpet, or 
gaze on her beauty through the clouded lens of an opera-glass. 
Those we admire we delight to have near us; and if they 
continue shy and retiring, we seek for less restrained compa- 
nionship and kindlier intercourse. The patentee of Drury- 
lane pretended to be convinced of thistruth, and gave out that 
he had amazingly reduced the area of his theatre. The pub- 
lic believed it, and were satisfied fora season. At the end of 
that period the public discovered that the auditory was even 
larger than before; and though Mr. Elliston swore that his 
house was smaller, they were old-fashioned in their geometri- 
cal axioms, and began to suspect a copy of the stale-trick of 
‘¢ the bottle-conjurer.”” It is perfectly impossible, let the 
patentees remodel as they may, that an audience can enjoy 
the dialogue of the larger theatres ; and therefore every sen- 
sible man prefers Shakspeare in his closet, to having him 
‘¢shorn of his fair proportions” on the stage. It is better to 
be content with a lower mode of enjoyment, if perfect in its 
kind, than to aspire toa higher one, which a temporary or 
local necessity cabins and confines from its proper range. 
Tom and Jerry, in the pit of the Adelphi, must seem a more 
complete work of art than the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
from the boxes of Drury-lane; the leap of Grimaldi can be 
felt and understood, when the smile of Macready passes over 
his lips as viewless as the breeze upon a far-off grove. 

All this may be urged as an apology for the direction of the 
public taste; but, in the mean time, how is that taste de- 
sraded ! How are we robbed of the mighty bequests of the 
great minds who built up our stage! How is the dramatic 
literature of the present day compelled to put on a shape alien 
to its nature—to speak the soft accents of poetry asdistinguish- 
ed from passion, instead of using the trumpet which has 
shaken the heart of man throughout the civilized world ! The 
monopoly of the two great theatres has banished the old 
drama to the closet, and has consigned the new drama to the 
drawing-room. Under the present system, we may have wri- 
ters of dramatic poems, who may successfully enough weave 
their silken webs in the ray of fashion; but we shall never 
produce a mighty diviner of human nature, after the old model, 
who will bind a nation in the strong cords of his profoundness 
and intensity, and lifting his ever-burning torch in the templé 


of the drama, bid 


*“Its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odorous lamps.” 
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We remember to have seen it asserted, in a pamphlet con- 
nected with this subject, that there will be no effectual re - 
form in the modern drama, till the public learn to think less 
of actors and more of the pieces which they act. This is 
perfectly true; but it is, at the same time, equally impos- 
sible that such a reform should be realized, until new pieces 
are acted in theatres where they can be heard. Till that pe- 
riod shall arrive, the peculiarities of a popular actor must 
stand in the place of the creations of any deep and excursive 
writer ; for those peculiarities have become to the audience 
a species of directing-posts in the labyrinth of confused 
sounds through which they must travel. The action and ex- 
pression of a tragedian have ceased to be a comment on the 
text, but they stand in the place of the text itself ;-—a new 
tragedy is a splendid pantomime, of which those who hear the 
accompaniment of the words,—the under-current of the pas- 
sion,—may be said to get something more for their money 
than their neighbours. It isthis cause which makes a new piece 
such a miserable affair in a country theatre; and until some 
clever imitatoxr carries down to the provinces the gestures of 
Mr. Kean, for instance, as well as the words he pronounces, 
their more critical audiences will wonder at the taste of the 
metropolitan judges ‘‘ in the commission of wit.” The ma- 
terial must now be accommodated to the tool which works upon 
it, and not the tool to the material. 

The feebleness of the dramatic literature of our day has 
been so long and so loudly proclaimed, that it is unneces- 
sary for us further to echo the truism. But we’ may be 
allowed to define the peculiar character of its weakness, 
and then to inquire into the causes to which it is attribut- 
able. We have had, for the last ten years in particular, a 
numerous series of dramatic poems; but no drama. The 
authors of these pieces have, with few exceptions, avowed that 
they did not write their plays to be acted; and they have 
therefore not written plays at all. It is as impossible for a 
dramatist to produce a tragedy without reference to the feel- 
ing that he is writing for an audience, as for a sculptor to copy 
the human figure without carefully regarding the material 
upon which he works, and the situation where his: pro- 
duction is to be placed. As well might the scene-painter 
successfully adopt the touch of the enameller, as the author 
of an acting play exclude effect and passion from his dia- 
logues,—as Well might the enameller take up the coarse brush 
of the scene-painter, as the author ofa play exclusively for 
the closet, make up his verses wholly of action and situation. 
A tragedy is a production in which these two requisites are 
harmoniously blended ;—if they are neglected, the work be- 
comes either a meledrame or a poem; Mr. Sheil is of the 
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one class, Mr. Barry Cornwall of the other. Now the cause of 
all these mistakes is very obvious ;—the pantomimic tragedians 
write for stages, in w hich the ear cannot discriminate,—the 
poetical tragedians for closets, in which the demands of the eye 
are forgotten. ‘Till dramatists can obtain a stage in which 
these two great arbiters of merit shall possess equal rights 
and opportunities, our dramatic literature must be the vapid 
or the blustering thing it is—the dwarfed or stilted child 
of that family, which once produced the giant strength and 
the exquisite grace of a Shakspeare. 

The destruction of the theatrical monopolies would at once 
open a fair field to dramatic literature. The first effect of 
such a revolution would be the revival of the great masters 
of the English stage ; and the second would be the creation of 
a modern drama, adapted to the feelings and the intelli- 
gvence of the mass of the people. Let not authors, in such 
a case, believe that they would be compelled to write below 
themselves, to conform to the public taste. When Ham- 
let was produced at the Globe Theatre, the audience was 
probably far less enlightened than the present followers 
of ‘Tom and Jerry. This sort of belief in the ignorance 
of any set of people, is the destroying principle which renders 
authors and artists ever contented with mediocrity. Admi- 
nister excellence to the public intellect, and the true coin will 
soon thrust out the counterfeit. It is surprising to all but 
the philosophic reasoner, how soon a taste for the high models 
of art, is acquired when they become accessible. ‘The Italian 
boys, who bear into the dirtiest alleys of London and the 
obscurest villages of the country, casts of the Venus and the 
Apollo, have thrust out the rude images of topers with crim- 
son noses, and sheep with yellow eyes; the cheapness of litho- 
graphic prints is daily covering the walls of the cottage with 
engravings after Claude or Rembrandt, to supersede the exe- 
crable daubs of red and purple with which the travelling Jew 
used to seduce the unwary peasant. And this leads us to 
another very important consideration arising out of our subject. 

The Jarger theatres, from the price of their admissions, 
and the somewhat exclusive nature of their accommodations, 
must, ina great degree, be filled by audiences composed of 
the wealthy, the fashionable, and the dissipated. It is to the 
minor stages that the shop-kceper and the mechanie resort 
for their occasional amusement. It may become a question 
with overstraining moralists, whether the inducements to fre- 
quent dramatic entertainments, which are presented to the 
industrious classes, ought to be increased ; but, whilst they 
are settling this point, we may aflirm, without fear of contra- 
diction, that it can be no question whether the interests of 
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morality will be best served by the exhibition of the old tra- 
gedies, or of German melodrames—of the historical plays of 
England, or the maudlin sentimentalities of France,—of the 
humorous delineations of a Goldsmith or a Cumberland, or 
the slang and vulgarity of Mr. Pierce Egan. There is a new 
race of people growing up amongst us, possessing a power 
unknown to the last generation—thirsting for information, 
and aspiring after the best models of excellence,—knowing 
that their understandings have their natural and inalienable 
rights,—and discovering that the grossness and the silliness 
of the amusements which are prepared for them are an insult 
to their better feelings. ‘These people, occasionally sparing 
something from their painful earnings for a mental gratifica- 
tion, have a right to ask, upon what principle of justice is 
Shakspeare shut out from them? We repeat the question ; 
and we would further ask that government which must 
now build its security upon the intelligence, and not the 
ignorance of the people, why, in their amusements, they 
are condemned to be fed upon garbage, instead of the 
healthful and exquisite viands which are their lawful pos- 
sessions. Let it not be thought that such subjects are 
below_ the care of a prudent and paternal administra- 
tion ;—they form an essential part of its duties. We 

need not refer to Greece or Rome, to illustrate the inte- 
rest which a statesman ought to feel in the right direction 
of the public spectacles. We fortunately have arrived at an 
era of popular feeling, when the people have greatly ceased to 
be led away by demagogues from the high and filial thoughts 
which belong tothe name of country. It is the time, therefore, 
to impress upon them a lofty patriotism, instead of the heart- 
less code of universal philanthropy to which they have been 
doomed to listen. Deeply, very deeply, is the literature of a 
nation interwoven with the love of the people towards its in- 
stitutions;—and in these enduring traces of their forefathers 

do they find new motives for clinging to what has been estab- 
lished by the labour of ages, and to gaze with reverence upon 
the tree of their freedom and of their faith, which has been 
nourished by the blood of patriots and martyrs. What a mine 
of such thoughts does Shakspeare present! and how accurate- 
ly in his Chronicles may be learned the slow growth of popu- 
lar rights, and the distinctions of society in less happier times! 
Is not a government culpably ignorant of the philosophy of 
politics that excludes the people from exhibitions which must 
enlighten their understandings, and strengthen their patrio- 
tism ?—Is it not a tyranny of the worst species, that the old dra- 
matic writers, in whom the man of education inv ariably finds 
new motives for glorying in the name of Englishman, should 
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be sealed to those whose rank and occupations peculiarly 
expose them to the seductions which would render them 
discontented with their country and their lineage? They ‘‘are 
born of earth’s best blood, have titles manifold.” How odious 
then is the custom which excludes them from some of the 
best riches of their inheritance ! 

The patentees of the two great theatres have not only mo- 
nopolized the old drama of the country, but, with a consistent 
spirit of despotism, they claim the exclusive privilege to seize 
upon all the cotemporary dramatic talent of the nation. 
Possessing, with the exception of one small theatre, the con- 
trol of modern tragedy or comedy, they require the votaries 
of these Muses to bow before their thrones—to conform to 
their mandates—to adopt their notions of excellence—to ma- 
nufacture starts and grins according to the capacities and 
powers of their instruments—and to sacrifice every thought 
that may not be palpably exhibited in their voice-annihilating 
areas. No man of talent will submit to this ignorant sway ; 
he cannot resort to any other stage, except those of the pro- 
vinces, which for obvious reasons are prevented from success- 
fully producing an unacted play ;—he publishes. He is instantly 
at the mercy of the tyrannies he has fled from. His unhappy 
progeny, if the reading world admire it, is seized upon, mutilat- 
ed, miscalled, puffed, and forced down the public throat upon 
the strength of its reputation—while that reputation is unable 
to procure for its author a single shilling of remuneration. The 
instant a dramatic writer transfers his production from writ- 
ten to printed characters, he loses his property in it, as far as 
‘his majesty’s servants’ are concerned ; and these worthies, en- 
trenched intheir patent-rights, v indicate their origin in feudal 
cdespotisms, by seizing upon private property with the same 
merciless grasp as their first masters. To escape these inflic- 
tions, a dramatic author must of necessity, and against his 
better judgment, write without regard to the stage; if he 
produce only poetical prettinesses who can blame him? 

From the foregoing arguments there are twoobvious deduc- 
tions, as remedies for the existing evils. ‘The first is, that 
the theatres of the metropolis should be licensed for the enact- 
ment of the English drama, without distinction or limit; the 
second is ihat dramatic writers should be protected in their 
property, in the same way as the laws of copyright forbid lite- 
rary piracies—by receiving a remuneration for a certain num- 
ber of years, from any stage that partakes the advantage of 
their genius or their fame. 

Upon the latter point we are quite free to say. that the in- 
justice of the present system is too monstrous for the law or 


the custom to remain much longer as it is, in a country which 
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respects the rights of individuals. The annals of the great 
theatres afford instance upon instance of the atrocious rob- 
beries we have described, under circumstances of the most 
preposterous and revolting insolence. An act of parliament 
of three lines, securing to an author that his piece, for five or 
ten years, should be no where exhibited without his permis- 
sion, would obtain all that dramatic writers have a claim to, 
orexpect. With this guarantee of their property, and with 
a fair field for their exertions through the destruction of the 
antiquated monopolies of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, a 
national drama might be once more raised, in the same way 
that Goéthe and Schiller have built up the German stage. 
They have had such protections,—and their fame exhibits the 
use they have made of them. Till the Government of Eng- 
land feel that an author’s talent ought to have its reward as 
well as an actor’s—till the stage of this country be compelled 
to acknowledge its obligations to those who feed it with new 
fuel—till something like the system of Germany and France 
be adopted here, we may challenge admiration for our phi- 
losophy, our poetry, our painting, our sculpture—but ne- 
ver for our modern drama. This noblest species of literature 
is the especial growth of our soil, in its most luxuriant and 
ever-verdant superiority over the like production of other 
climes and wras; and yet the springing up of new shoots 
from the same glorious plant is to be forbidden, because two 
bloated establishments, who have outlived their original 
functions, are secured in the privileges which their functions 
gave them, to outrage the taste and disappoint the expectations 
of that intellect of which they ought to be the mirrors. The 
stage saw the setting of its sun, not when the theatres of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden were in the dust, but when they 
rose again in the panoply of their old exclusive rights, to 
work their own destruction, and the degradation of that 
drama of which they might have been the peculiar temples. 
It has long since been proclaimed, that such monopolies are, 
in commerce, fatal to the exertions of industry and the em- 
ployment of capital; does it require a more extended argu- 
ment to prove that the exercise of talent is subject to tlhe 
same laws of nature? Whata commotion would it produce 
amongst the patrons of Art, if the members of the Royal 
Academy were to set up some antiquated privilege to be the 
sole painters of history and landscape, leaving the unprivileged 
many to portraits and flowers! Yet the same arrogance is 
tolerated in the patentees of the two great London theatres, 
and ‘the public wonders that the drama is at alow ebb. 


P. A. 
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Ir is now three years since the Greeks commenced that 
struggle against their ancient oppressors, which, after a series 
of conflicts, remains still undecided, and appears almost as 
far from a termination as ever. It was not to be imagined 
that a spectacle so1.ovel and interesting should be viewed with 
indifference by the people of Europe. Of the feeling which it 
has excited among the better-informed part of our own com- 
munity, we have a suflicient proof in the number of advocates, 
varying in degrees of talent and information, who have come 
forward to plead the cause of Greece before the British public. 
It might be supposed that such repeated discussion had alto- 
gether exhausted the subject. We think, however, that 
many of the arguments adduced are susceptible of being 
placed in a clearer light ; and that others which have been 
slightly touched upon deserve a more full developement. It 
is certain, moreover, that owing partly to political prejudice, 
partly to the conduct of the Greeks themselves on particular 
occasions, and partly to thecharacter of some of their partisans, 
their claims have not been so readily and universally acknow- 
ledged as they deserve to be. It is not to be concealed, that 
certain latent prejudices against the Greek cause exist among 
persons in many points respectable, but for whom we should 
entertain more unqualified respect, if they would on occasions 
like the present cast off the shackles of party predilection, and 
follow the dictates of their own good sense and right feeling. 
It is these prejudices which we would attempt to obviate. Ina 
question like the present, indeed, where the affirmative evi- 
dence is so strong, and the weak points to be guarded so few, 
it is difficult for a writer to confine himself entirely to the 
defensive ; we have chosen, however, this line of argument, 
because the positive part of the question has already been 
treated by abler hands than ours, and because, until these 
previous misconceptions are removed, it is in vain to expect 
that arguments on the other side should have any effect. 

It is, then, the opinion of many (if we may call that an opi- 
nion which appears to exist rather as a vague and indefinite 
notion) that the enterprise of the Greeks, however strong the 
inducements may have been which led to it, is unjustifiable, as 
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being an act of revolt against lawful authority ; that it is part 
of a concerted plan for the general overthrow of law and 
public order; and that in advocating it, we are promoting 
the spread of anti-social principles, and patronising the 
cause of revolution throughout Europe. This, we think, 

(although we have seldom heard it expressed in so many 
words) is the argument which has principally contributed to 
estrange the minds of the political thinkers in question from 
the Greek cause; all the other considerations owing their 
chief force to the unconscious prejudice created by this pre- 
vailing opinion. We may be assured, at least, that had the 
Greeks been fighting in a quarrel which these persons con- 
sidered as legitimate, neither the atrocities which have been 
occasionally committed, nor any other of the considerations 
alleged, would have affected their opinion of its substantial 
merits. It isthe mere cant of party abuse to deny the pos- 
sibility of such opinions being entertained, or to stigmatize 
them as the result of pure servility. They originate in a want 
of clear and intelligible principles; in an inability to emanci- 
pate the mind from the tyranny of words, names, and associa- 
tions; in a natural horror excited by the enormous evils 
consequent upon certain former rev olutions, and a confused 
impression, thence resulting, that all revolutions are criminal. 
With the great question of political right, which at present 
agitates the European community, we have no intention to 
meddle ; it is one to which we feel ourselves utterly unequal ; : 
and, happily for the Greeks as well as for their advocates, it Is 
one which needs not to be discussed here. ‘That insurrection 
against an established government, except in particular cir- 
cumstances, is unjustifiable, will probably be acknowledged 
by all who believe in the existence of social duties; that there 
are circumstances in which it is justifiable, or rather by which 
it becomes an act of duty, will be allowed, we think, by the 
most determined stickler for authority, at least in this country. 
What these circumstances precisely are, and whether they 
exist in any other case of modern times, we do not pretend to 
determine. It is enough for us, that no definition of a 
legitimate insurrection can be formed, in which the case of 
the Greeks shall not be included; and that if their revolt is 
not justifiable, no revolt ever was or can be such. ‘The 
Grecian people are jabouring under a tyranny intolerable in 
its kind, and from which there is no possibility of deliverance 
by any other means than by insurrection. We do not see how 
either of these propositions can be contested; and if not, the 
consequence is as clear and undeniable as any proposition can 
be—that they are warranted in throwing off the yoke; unless 
it is maintained, that all resistance to established authority is 
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in its nature unlawful ; a proposition which no one with whom 
we have to deal probably thinks of asserting. 

We have said thus much, at the risk of being considered 
by many of our readers as advancing self-evident propositions, 
or stale and hackneyed truths. But this is not all. The truth 
of the above reasoning may be allowed; it may be acknow- 
ledged, in general, that the conduct of the Turkish fovern- 
ment has been such, as to place it out of that pale of ‘sacred- 
ness by which all others are secured, and that the warfare in 
which the Greeks are now engaged is just and necessary; and 
yet, for want of a distinct and vivid idea of the nature of 
Oitoman domination—for want of bringing it home to our 
own minds, and placing it before the eye of the imagination 

n all its foul and dreadful re eality, the ‘acknowledgment may 
e attended with little practical effect. We hear of extortion, 
and cruelty, and insult, in the abstract; we read of particular 
instances in the pages of historians and journalists, and we 
are affected with temporary disgust and indignation; but we 
are not excited to reflection—we are too indolent to com- 
plete the picture, to reason from a part to the whole, to 
trace the system of crime and misery through all its revolt- 
ing minutiz, and to transfer our horror from particular 
instar: ces to the state of things which they symbolize; the 
scene passes before us like “the figures in a phantasma- 
goria, and leaves no distinct impression. It is not from 
ostensible authority, it is not from positive enactment, 
that the Greeks’principally suffer. Much comfort, and even 
much substantial freedom may consist with the forms of 
despotism, even a hard and unequal system of law; and the 
Greeks, to whatever other grievances they may be subjected, 
have, at least, the public exercise of their religion cuaranteed to 
them bylaw, and are not taxed, by statute, at least, more heavily 
than many other European nations. It is in practice that the 
essential evil of the system is displayed ; it is in the /ecense of 
private oppression, against which there is no remedy. It is 
in the insolent assumption by the Mohammedan, of a right to 
maitreat and oppress, and the habitual enforcement of that 
right. Every Mussulinan considers himself the natural master 
of every Greek. ‘This power is not a mere matter of tradi- 
tion and statute; is it not a dormant power bedridden with 
age and inactivity ; but a thing in active and constant ope- 
ration. Neither the person of the Greek, nor his property, 
nor the privacy of his home, nor the sanctity of his domestic 
connexions, are, at any time, secure from injury and insult ; 
it is an eating anda searching evil; it pursues him into every 
corner; it imbitters the peaceful intercourse of daily life ; it 
deadens the hopes of honest industry; it interferes with the 
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consolations of religion. Of what avail is it that his life is 
in some degree secured to him, if every petty tyrant is allowed 
an unlimited power of embittering it? To extort confession 
of an alleged crime, or to enforce payment of tribute, himself, 
and those dearest to him, are liable to be tortured, or muti- 
lated, or outraged in any mode that the ingenuity of avarice 
or hatred may devise. If rich, his possessions may be wrested 
from him by the rapacity of a provincial despot, and himself 
imprisoned or driven into banishment. We have no wish 
to exaggerate, nor do we deny that there are some brighter 
points in the picture; it is sufficient for us that what we 
have stated is fact, and that the concurring accounts of 
all, who have had opportunities of information, bear tes- 
timony to its accuracy. “I have,” says Mr. Hughes, and we 
extract the passage on account of the impression which it 
made on our own mind, ‘‘l have rode over the ruins of 
large villages, scathed by the flames of destruction, be- 
cause some reputable family had refused to deliver up a 
beautiful son or daughter, as the victim of the tyrant’s ex- 
ecrable lusts. I have seen part of the Turkish population 
in a large city, armed against its Frank inhabitants, cutting 
and maiming with swords and ataghans every Christian they 
met with, on account of a private quarrel. I have seen large 
towns professing the Mahometan faith, whose inhabitants had 
all to a man apostatized from that of their forefathers, to 
escape the inordinate exactions and oppressive cruelties to 
which as Christians they were subject. I have seen rich tracts 
of country turned into desert, fields languishing without cul- 
ture, and cities fallen into decay, where misrule and injustice 
had combined with plague and famine against the constitution 
of society; and, as public immorality flourishes most and 
grows up to maturity under the reign of despotism, I have 
seen apostates, false witnesses, secret poisoners, open assas- 
sins, and all the other agents of unlimited tyranny, clothed in 
the spoils and rioting on the property of their unhappy vic- 
tims. Inshort, I have seen a nation humbled, degraded, and 
abased; | have seen man, made in his Maker’s likeness, re- 
duced below the standard of the brute creation, living without 
civil or political.existence, plundered without remorse, tor- 
tured without mercy, and slaughtered without commiseration.” 

We need not expatiate upon the moral evils consequent on 
this state of insecurity and degradation, this perpetual pre- 
sence of oppression, like the spectre in Lucretius, 


‘* Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans,” 


darkening, and blasting, and chilling all beneath it; on the 
system of constant fraud and dissimulation which such a state 


| ‘ 
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of things renders almost inevitable; on the prostration of 
manly feeling, and the entire denegation of that wafgpncia which 
the ancient Greeks prized as the crown and flower of liberty ; 
upon these, and the other points connected with these, we 
have not left ourselves time nor room to dwell; nor, we trust, 
will our readers think it necessary. 

‘s But the Greeks,” it is said, ‘‘are in league with the 
friends of revolution throughout the world—their own leaders 
are actuated by Jacobinical principles—and their partisans in 
this country are of the same school.’’ How is the first point 
proved? Is it inferred, from the coincidence in time of the 
Greek and Neapolitan insurrections, that the one was con- 
nected with the other? Such a mode of reasoning would 
tend to prove a connexion between the conquest of Mexico 
by Cortes, and the deliverance of Sweden by Gustavus Vasa, 
both which events commenced nearly at the same time. 
Where are the documents—where even the presumptive 
evidence to establish this fact ? or why should we resort to 
such a solution, when we have a satisfactory explanation 
ready at hand? Surely the aggravated wrongs of the Greeks 
were sufficient to excite them to revolt, without the aid of 
jacobinical agitators to fan the flame. We _ will grant, 
however, for the sake of argument, what is in itself probable 
enough, that the Greeks are in some measure infected with 
the anarchical principles so prevalent on the continent. That 
a half-enlightened people, and one which is but just emerging 
from despotism, should have no very accurate notions of 
liberty—that such a people should imbibe eagerly the wildest 
and most erroneous doctrines of political agitators—if true, 
cannot be surprising ; and it is anevil which we trust the pro- 
eress of knowledge will remedy. But how does this affect the 
soodness of their cause? Their leaders may be mistaken or am- 
bitious men ; they may be implicated in the plots of foreign 
countries ; but the wrongs of the Greeks are not on that ac- 
count less real, or their claims less just. Wedo not see how 
the criminality of other enterprises of the same name (sup- 
posing, which we do for argument’s sake, that they are 
criminal) can affect the merits of the present. Whoever is 
in the wrong, they are in the right. If future incendiaries 
choose to make their example a precedent for deeds to which 
it has no affinity, the guilt be on-their heads. We cannot, 
we will not, believe that the triumph of justice can ever be 
productive of evil to mankind. Let the righteous cause pros- 
per we will trust to Providence for the result. 

As to the other allegation, that the friends of the Greeks 
in this country are confined to a certain class of politicians, 
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we need only refer to recent circumstances to prove its utter 
fallacy. 

We have now arrived at the most difficult and painful por- 
tion of our task—that of palliating, if possible, the cruelties 
exercised by the triumphant Greeks on some occasions ; and 
here we must protest against the manner in which this part of 
the subject has been treated by some of their defenders, and 
the invidious comparisons that have been resorted to. Such 
actions ought never to be justified, nor cam we see why the 
statements of credible witnesses should be impugned, merely 
because they tend to prove that the Greeks are capable of 
deeds as cruel as their ancestors, under less provocation, per- 
petrated long ago; that the scenes of Platea, and Melos, and 
Corcyra, have been acted over again at Tripolitza and Nava- 
rino. We must, however, take leave to say, in reply to those 
other writers, who seem almost to exult in the crimes of the 
Greeks, as affording them a handle for invective against revo- 
lutionists (to whom we might well say, in the words of the 
philosopher, ‘* Quid habet ista res aut letabile aut glorio- 
sum ?”)—that the minds of the victors had been exacerbated 
by long and fearful oppression; that these were, after all, 
but isolated instances, and exceptions to the common conduct 
of the Greeks ; that, in onecase, they were provoked by gross, 
and (if all the accounts be true) by reiterated treachery; that 
the Turks set the first example ; and that the subsequent out- 
rage of Scio quite eclipses, by its enormity of guilt, the earlier 
barbarities of the insurgents. 

We have no room, however, to dilate further on this sub- 
ject; and we must likewise be content with a brief notice of 
the remaining objection—that the Greeks are not fiited for 
liberty. We allow that in ordinary cases this would have 
ereat weight; but, allowing it to be truein its fullextent, what 
greater evils could tlow from the establishment of independ- 
ence, than those which despotism inflicts on them? But there 
is a fallacy in the statement. ‘That the Greeks are not prepared 
for the highest degree of liberty, we fear must be allowed ; but 
it is no less true, that they are in that state of civil and intel- 
lectual progression which is incompatible with despotism ; 
that they are in the.course of being enlightened, and that the 
progress of knowledge will not be arrested. Schools and 
colleges have been erected, and are flourishing in many parts 
of Greece; an extensive intercourse with the learned of 
Europe has been opened; a spirit of religious reformation has 
partially developed itself; the talent and genius of the nation 
is awaking to an emulation of the glories of their forefathers, 
and of the literary nations of modern times; Greece is begin- 
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ning, in short, to form an integral part of civilized and 
lettered Europe. It has been justly observed by a late writer, 
in reference to this very subject, that ** Truth, in the search 
for it, in the possession of it, and in all its tendencies, pre- 
sents, under so many forms, the idea of liberty, that, to an 
oppressed but intelligent race, every augmentation of learning 
touches a string that vibrates strongly in their hearts.*” 
Such a race cannot, nor ought they to remain as they are. 
The present is not the first attempt which has been made to 
east off the brutal yoke, which has so lung crushed and per- 
verted the energies of the national mind. We trust it will 
be the last that history has to record. We trust, and we all 
but believe, that we shall live to see the emancipated intellect 
of Greece once more developing its powers, in the vigour of 
renovated youth, strong in the consciousness of liberty, gra- 
dually disengaging itself from the tangle of prejudice and 
superstition, and soaring higher and higher, and shedding 
down from its altitude, like the sun of its own land, beauty at 
once and blessings on the region it illuminates. 

But we are compelled to conclude ; and we shall do it 
in the words of a great modern writer—words not indeed 
immediately bearing on our subject, but which may well 
be introduced here. ‘ Reflect a little,” says he, “ on the 
history of this wonderful people. What were they while 
they remained free and independent ? while Greece resem- 
bled a collection of mirrors set in a single frame, each 
having its own focus of patriotism, yet all capable, as at 
Marathon and Platwa, of converging to one centre and 
of consuming one common foe? What were they then? the 
fountains of light and civilization, of truth and of beauty to 
all mankind ; they were the thinking head, the beating heart, 
of the whole world. They lost their independence, and with 
their independence their patriotism. It has been well ob- 
served, that, after the first acts of severity, the Romans treated 
the Greeks not only more mildly than their other slaves and 
dependants ; they behaved to them even affectionately and 
with munificence.”” After quoting Pliny’s well-known letter 
to his friend the Proconsul of Achaia, he proceeds: ** What 
came out of these men, who were ‘ eminently free’ (Pliny s 
expression) without patriotism, because without national in- 
dependence 1 While they were intense patriots, they were 
the benefactors of all mankind, legislators for the very nation 
that afterwards subdued and enslaved them. When, there- 


* « (Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, by the Rev. W. Jowett,” 
a work containing ii uch curious as well as interesting information, and 
written in a spirit of unaifected liberality and Christian benevolence, 
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fore, they became pure cosmopolites, and no partial affections 
interrupted their philanthropy, and when yet they retained 
their country, their language, and their arts, what noble works, 
what mighty discoveries, might we not expect from them ? 
If the applause of a little city, a first-rate town, a small 
province, and the encouragement of a Pericles, produced a 
Phidias, a Sophocies, and a constellation of other stars scarce- 
ly inferior in glory, what will not the applause of the world 
effect, and the boundless munificence of the world’s imperial 
masters? Alas! no Sophocles appeared, no Phidias was born ; 
individual genius fled with national independence, and the 
best products were cold and laborious copies of what their 
fathers had thought, and invented in grandeur and majesty. 
At length nothing remained, but dastardly and cunning slaves, 
who avenged their own degradation and ruin by assisting to 
degrade and ruin their conquerors; and the golden harp of 
their divine language remained only as the frame on which 
priests and monks spun their dirty cobwebs of sophistry and 
superstition !”’ 

Such were the Greeks—such, thank Heaven! they are no 


longer.” 
E. H. 





SONNET. 


So, froward maiden, thou wilt quit for ever 

Thy country and her many-weather’d skies, 

All old home-thoughts and early sympathies 
Abjuring, and wilt strive with vain endeavour 
To quench thine English spirit :—never, never, 

Though herding with our natural enemies, 

May’st thou do this; for thou art hound by ties 
Which neither thou, nor time, nor fate can sever. 
Therefore, although thy children must not claim 

Freedom, the Briton’s birth-right ; though the song 
Of Milton be to them an idle name, 

And English wisdom vain, thou wilt not wrong 
Thy country with cold scorn, nor think it shame 
To weep when thoughts of home into thy bosom throng. 


G. M. 
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WHAT YOU WILL. 


NO, II. 
EDITED BY PETER ELLIS. 


BREAKFAST Was just over; my aunt had retired to the nursery, 
and Charles to his brother’s office ; William stood at the win- 
dow, watching the progress of an approaching stage amidst its 
retinue of dust ; John lay reclined on the sofa, his attention 
divided between the unpromising aspect of the heavens and 
an old volume of the ‘‘ Lady’s Magazine,” from which he was 
in vain endeavouring to extract something like amusement, 
with the air of a hungry silkworm prowling among a heap 
of withered mulberry-leaves ; my sister was ostensibly engaged 
in re-perusing the thrice-conned county paper, but, in reality, 
deliberating on the expediency of her uncle’s presenting her 
with a new and improved edition of her cousin’s silk gown ; 
my own meditations were of a graver cast, passing alternately 
from hexameters to diameters, frem Thucydides to Euelid, 
according as the tripos or the medal presented itself to my 
mind’s eye, with the feelings so weil known to those who have 
the work of three years to do, with hardly three months to do 
it in. 

It was at this conjuncture of affairs that my friend, Heavi- 
side, entered the breakfast-parlour, with dismay in his face, 
and an open letter in his hand. All stood aghast. 

‘‘T told you how it would be, Ellis,” said he, marching up 
directly to me, and making an unceremonious lodgment in my 
button-hole: ‘* the press is at a stand; the editor is at his wits’ 
end, and wonders at having received no answers to the five 
letters he has sent you, requesting contributions. I told you 
what would come of your racketting, and riding, and sporting, 
and idling—talking metaphysics with Haselfoot, and eating 
oysters with Murray—sketching tragedies and organizing 
chess-clubs — quadrilling with your fair neighbours, and 
drinking radical toasts with your male ones! I told you, all 
along, how it would be; I knew from the first.” 

As I have a natural and inveterate dislike to the species of 
personage called Job’s comforters, [ interrupted my monitor 
with—“* This is quite in your way, Martin—laving the blame 
of every thing that happens upon my unfortunate head. Did 
not a fever nail me fast for three weeks, and Mrs. Crump and 
her family fora month? Did not Demosthenes make a deep 
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incision into July, and Marriott’s troublesome affair occupy 
half August? Havel not had to translate the Impudentie 
Encomium for Blackwood, besides reviewing 'Tomkins’s work 
for the Monthly Censor ?—a whole mortal week did that man’s 
book take me, and he not satisfied after all. Then you talk as 
if J was the only culprit. Prate not to me of my particular 
delinquencies, as if | were the master-wheel in the machine, 
and every thing must needs go wrong without me. Another 
thing, you know that I” 

«* Come, come,” said Heaviside, cutting short my self-de- 
fence, ** tis no use arguing; all you can now do is to make the 
best of a bad matter, and sit down manfully to work. You 
have nothing else to do, and the rain” 

“To work!” exclaimed I, “ why the magazine will be out 
on the first of October, and to-day is the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember.” 

** Pooh!” replied he, ** surely you can manage half a sheet 
before dinner, prose or verse—Pemberton is going to town by 
the mail this afternoon, and he will take it.” 

** But the carpenter has been at work in my study, and it is 
in a state of complete confusion.” 

‘¢'Then write here.” 

‘* Here! what, in the midst of tape, bobbins, and China 
crape—my sister chattering to my cousin, and John whisper- 
ing to my sister—William beating the Devil’s tattoo with 
variations—women popping in and popping out—and your- 
self, Martin, peeping over my shoulder ever and anon, ‘ just 
to see how I get on,’ a practice | detest mortally ?” 

«*'To cut a long matter short, it is determined that you shall 
not rise from the chair on which you are sitting, till you have 
manufactured eight statute pages of readable English, errors 
excepted. I beg leave to take the sense of the public on this 
matter.” 

The guestion was accordingly put, and carried by the unani- 
mous voice of the whole synod, with the exception of John, 
who had just left the rcom to countermand his orders for the 
morning’s ride. Resistance was useless. My escritcire was 
ordered down from the study; Mary placed before me a quire 
of her own fragrant unsunned wire-wove, spotless as the 
ivory fingers which presented it; a pen was planted in my 
passive hand, and there I[ sat, the picture of sullen resolution, 
condemned to try, against my will, my friend 'Trismegistus’s 
paradoxical experiment of ‘ social silence and undisturbing 
voices.”’ 

‘¢Well then,” said I, “since it is decreed that write I 
must, though my brain be as dry as a lemon-chip, and my 
fancy as barren as a Scoich metaphysician’s, the next ques- 
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tion is, what shall I write? and in what form shall I embody 
my thoughts, or no-thoughts? shall it be ode, elegy, epigram, 
tale, sonnet, or pastoral—essay, dialogue, critique, sermon, 
oration, or argument? I am equally prepared for all, that is, 
equally unprepared.” 

‘¢ Psha!” said Heaviside, ‘‘ never mind the subject; write 
first, and choose the subject afterwards. Or—stay—why not 
strike off a description of last Thursday’s ball ?” 

I shook my head. ‘It would be encroaching on Peregrine’s 
province.” 

‘¢Or an ode on the Spanish revolution?” said William. 

Another shake. 


‘«< But, for my part, IT never like to meddle 
With politics, Sir.” 

«¢ Why not a sonnet on me, Harcourt?” said my sister. 

«* A sonnet! why, bless your life, Mary, I have not written 
a fourteener these five years; let me see, not since the day 
Susan Willis married young Croft. (Here a parenthetical 
sigh to the memory of early but ill-placed attachment.) And, 
besides, you are only my sister, and I have left my book of 
rhymes at Cambridge; and # 

‘¢ Apropos,” interrupted Martin, ‘“* now you talk of Cam- 
bridge, what say you to ‘ College Sketches, or Recollections 
of an Academic Life ?’”’ 

‘¢ T detest Cambridge,” said I. 

‘¢ So much the better. Fiction is the soul of poetry, as my 
friend the author of Lacon observed to me the other day.” 

‘¢ Besides, how can | recollect what is not yet past ?” 

‘¢ Nothing more easy. You have only to imagine yourself 
a cross-grained old bachelor of fifty, full of discontent and 
hypochondria, looking back to the golden days when gout and 
spleen were not.” 

Accordingly, after a little more hesitation and coy drawing- 
back, I began as follows: 

‘* Of all the years of our life, there are none, perhaps, 
so delightful in retrospect as those spent at college. Our 
academic existence may be considered as a kind of blissful in- 
termediate state, exempt alike from the petty restraints and 
annoyances of boyhood, and the oppressive cares of maturer 
life—an oasis between two deserts—a green isle in the waste 
ocean of life. We sit down full of youth and spirits, exulting 
in our newly-acquired liberty, with enough to do, indeed, but 
under little or no restriction as to the time and manner of 
doing it, which makes all the difference—honour and emolu- 
ment, and perhaps still sweeter rewards, in prospect—all one’s 
old school friendships revived, and new ones formed—alas! 


2112 
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our only true friendships! Never shall I forget my sensations 
on first entering cellege—the reverence with which I looked 
round on the nursery of philosophers, and poets, and states- 
men—the superstitious awe with which, in my freshman’s 
insignificance, I regarded the ruling authorities of the place— 
tutors, lecturers, deans, fellows, senior fellows—things which 
were then to me ‘ a marvel and a mystery’—a graduated scale 
of dignity, terminating in that most solemn of abstractions, 
the Master. Never shall I forget the delightful feeling of 
self-importance with which I looked round on my undisputed 
dominion of an attic, seven feet by six, containing three obso- 
lete-looking chairs, and a small mahogany table delicately 
marbled with ink; together with correspondent appendages 
of bed-chamber and lumber-room ; with what a ‘ sigh of full 
contented rest’ I planted my feet on my own fender ! 

‘¢ Often, at the peaceful time of evening, when I return 
to my solitary chamber, sick and tired of the frivolities and 
vexations of the day, reclining on my easy chair in a pensive 
mood of dreamy abstraction, while the kettle is beginning to 
simmer, and my cat, 


~ ‘ Friend and sole solace of my solitude,’ 


lies with her party-coloured length stretched along the genial 
hearth-rug, singing her monotonous song, the very soul of vacant 
happiness and lazy self-complacency, often do I, in iinagina- 
tion, live over my academical days from first to last—from my 
freshman state even to the moment when I put on a Bachelor’s 
sown, casting aside the former tattered investment with a 
sigh, as if it were the falling leaf of youth and youthful hap- 
piness. I think of the old college with its sculptured gate 
and ‘ broad green courts,’ and antique hall, (alas! why did 
Dr. overlay its noble oak wainscot with a tawdry coat of 
postdiluvian paint, ‘ making the brown one green?) and the 
piety-compelling chapel-bell, and the grim-faced porter, and 
the round good-natured face of the college-clock, and the 
rowing-match, and the cricket-club, and the debating society, 
and the wine-party; even the lecture-room and the hall of 
examination look beautiful through the softening medium of 


memory— 





‘ Making the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere !' ” 


Here I laid down my pen, and burst into a long, loud, irre- 
pressible fit of laughter, to the consternation of the whole 
assembly. ‘I can stand it no longer,” exclaimed I, as soon 
as L recovered a little, ‘* it istoo much: I have not Courtenay’s 
art of telling a lie witha grave face ; Tama bad hand at make- 
believe. So you may finish the college sketches yourself.” 
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“¢ The deuce!” exclaimed Heaviside,” surely you don’t mean 
to leave Frederic in the lurch?” 

A sudden thought here struck my sister ; ‘* My dear fellow,” 
said she, with hesitation, ‘‘ have you no little manuscript 
article in your literary drawer, ready made, which might 
serve to eke out the present deficiency ?” ‘* Not a line! I have 
burned my college exercises and lent my Album !—I will try 
again—‘ I have a tort’—as Handel exclaimed when he called 
for the tinder-box.—” 

At this juncture a packet from Vyvyan arrived, with the fol- 
lowing consolatory note :— 


«Dear PETER, 


‘‘T am starting by the mail for a ball at Teignmouth. 
Knight is raving for ‘ What you will.’ I have scrambled up 
some pearls which you may string. 

‘¢Your’s ever, J. V.” 

My troubles were over. 

What have we here? ‘* Egotisms, by Edward Haselfoot.” 
Why this is a most arrogant and appropriating title! 
‘¢ Egotisms!” They are the staple commodity of all the 
Magazines of the day, from the delightful recollections of 
Elia to the impertinent paradoxes of Hazlitt—from the im- 
pudent wit of Sir Christopher North, to the bungling philo- 
sophy of Sir Richard Phillips. We are nothing now, if not 
egotistical ; and this fellow sets up for the Copyright of the 
Title. Let us hear what he has to say for himself :— 


I, 
STANZAS. 


It is the hush of night, all sounds of life, 
That jarrd my sick ear through the live-long day, 
The scoffer’s heartless laugh, the voice of strife, 
The murmur of dull talk are past away ; 
My bosom’s secret, solitary woes 
In the calm lap of silence find repose. 


The warm soft arms of sleep are round the world ; 
The stars are walking on their mute career ; 
O’er town and waste one boundless gloom is furl'd : 
Half sound, half silence, to the listening ear: | 
There comes a tingling murmur, which deth seem 
The everlasting flow of time’s mysterious stream, 


The sweet and solemn influence of the hour 
Steals o'er me, like the coming on of sleep ; 

My soul lies hushd beneath the gentle power: 
The shapes of fear and anguish, that infest 
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My thoughts by day, seem soften’d now and chang"d, 
Like the relenting looks of one erewhile estrang'd. 


Rest, troubled spirit, rest! confide in Him, 
Whose eye is on thee thro’ thy watch of pain: 
When earthly comfort waxeth cold and dim, 
Trust thou in that which doth for aye remain. 
Thy heart-deep sighs to truth and freedom given, 
Can find no answer here ; but they are heard in Heaven. 


iT. 
STANZAS. 


Brood not on things gone by ; 
On friendships lost, and high designs o’erthrown, 
And old opinions swept away like leaves 

Before the autumn blast. 


Brood not on things gone by! 

Thy house is left unto thee desolate ; 

Thou canst not be again what once thou wert— 
Away, my soul, away! 


No longer weakly cower 
O'er the white ashes of extinguish'd hope, 
Nor hover, ghost-like, round the sepulchres 
Of thy departed joys. 


Another star hath risen, 

Another voice is calling thee afar, 

Thy bark is launch’d, the wind ts in thy sail— 
Away, my soul, away! 


Hil. 
SONNET. 


Thou comest once again, beloved May! 

Thou comest, but my heart is sick with care, 
And haunting wrong and comfortless despair, 
And fretting griefs that will not pass away: 
Heartless [ sit, and hopeless, day by day; 
Wasting in thankless and inglorious toil, 
Uncheer'd by living voice or friendly smile. 

Oh could thy young and innocent smiles allay 
The grief that burns within me! but too deep 
The shaft of woe hath piere’d ; and therefore thou, 
With all thy odours, sights, and harmonies, 
Fresh airs, and sunny fields, and skies that weep 
Glad tears, and boundless music, are but now 
As the fair chamber where some sick man les. 


_ \ 
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Very tolerable indeed, Mr. Edward Haselfoot. They have 
the true “ green and yellow melancholy” tint, which is so 
delightfully interesting in young gentlemen under forty. But 
we have something here in a bolder strain :-— 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 


FROM THE PERS.E OF JESCHYLUS. 





Kab wt txwper, Se. 





So pass'd 

The night ; nor aught of secret flight the Greeks 
Attempted ; but when morn, on steeds of light 
Advancing, cheer'd the earth, glorious to view, 

First, from the Greeks, a loud symphonious hymn 

To Echo, goddess of the neighb'ring isle, 

Was pealing heard ; and Echo, on her part, 

Flung back the war-song from the island rock. 

Ours consternation seized, and doubt, of high 
Expectance foil'd ; for not as to retreat 

Attuned they their high pean, but like men 

With thoughts deliberate of fixed fortitude 

Moving to battle. The awakening trump 

Set every heart on fire ; and straight, to sound 

Of chanted notes, the accordant mariners 

Swept with loud strokes the foaming brine ; the fleet 
Moved onward, and anon the whole array 

Rose to our view. Foremost, in phalanx meet, 
Moved the well-order'd right ; the general fleet 
Pursued, while through the whole these words were heard 
Frequent and loud:—** On, men of Greece! defend 
Your land, your children, and your wives! defend 
The altars of your gods, the sepulchres 

Of your departed sires—ye fight for all!” 

Ours opposite in Persian language raised 

The cry of exhortation: time was none 

For dallying ; straightway, with lock’d prow advane‘d, 
Ship battled ship. 





R, G, 
A good ear for Milton, faith !— 


More sentiment !—Well, [ suppose these four little tributes 
of the heart will be read ;—the thoughts are exceedingly 
just and pretty—the rhythm very exact and musical—the 
author feels and expresses himself like a true poet. But I 
have some doubt whether the day for * Occasional Pieces’ is 
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not gone by. They outlived Ann Yearsley, the milkmaid— 
sprung out into new life and beauty, under the training of 
Thomas Little, the amorist,—and, finally, were overlaid in the 
nursery of Edward Hovel Thurlow, the Peer. But we must 


have them :— 


TO *#***, 





The torch of mind, that lights my elay, 
May burn and die, a lonely flame, 
Nor leave a trace behind to say 
That cer it warm'd an earthly frame. 


But if, as early hopes foretold, 
(And early hopes are cherish'd long) 
My name should ever shine enroll'd 
Among my country’s sons of song ; 


Thou wilt not grieve, my gentle friend, 
That thou hast given thy youthful bloom 
- Upon the couch of pain to tend, 
And lighten sorrow's lonely gloom. 





Yet, fear no flatterer’s voice in me 
[would not wrong, with pompous praise, 

The sweets which love unconsciously 
Throws round each object it surveys. 


The simple violet takes no thought 
When breathing forth her odours rare: 
They came from heaven, they cost her nought, 
And yet they gladden earth and air. 





FRAGMENT. 





fam all alone by my silent hearth, 

No sinile of love, and no veice of mirth: 
fam all alone, and my heart is sore 

With thinking of days that are past and o'er. 


I sit and watch the stately trees, 

As they roll and murmur to the breeze, 
Or follow the clouds as they fleet and play, 
But my heart—my heart is far away. , 


My thouglits are wandering fast and wide, 
Without an aim, and without a guide. 
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TO A GREAT COAT, 
After travelling in it the greater part of a very inclement day. 





Thanks, gentle coat! whose snug grey fold 
Preserv'd so warm the Poet's skin, 

And kept from rains and killing cold 
The Minstrel-fire that glow'd within. 


Thanks, coat! and thou, blue kerchief, too— 
Protectors kind ‘gainst wind and weather, 
I pay in song my debt to you, 
And send you down to fame together. 


In summer time, obliging pair! 

I might have scorn'd your offer'd love, 
When life was in the genial air, 

And joyous sunshine laugh'd above. 


But now, when wintry blasts prevail'd, 
And snow came feathering thro’ the air, 
Evn * * * * * **s puns perchance had fail'd 
To cheer me, hadst not thou been there. 


‘Tis thus, in boyhood's witless hour, 
We mock at love's delightful tie, 

And wonder what mysterious power 
Grave man can find in woman's eye. 


But when our rising passions move, 

When sickness smites, or cares invade us, 
We feel our want of woman’s love, 

And know for what our nature made us. 





FRAGMENT. 





Oh! come to me now, for my sorrows are past, 
And the cloud on my heart is dissolv‘d at last ; 
Spirit of Poesy, come from above, 

Come, on the wings of nature and love! 


Come, while the yellow light streams thro’ the pane, 
And the air is fresh with the morning rain, 

And the wind is up with its sweet wild voice, 

Like a song of sorrow that bids us rejoice. 


Come ‘mid fancies gathering fast, 

‘Mid thoughts of the present, and thoughts of the past ; 
Oh! come to me now! ‘tis thy chosen hour, 

And the spirits of evil no longer have power! 


But here is something refreshing and exciting. ‘Two more 
Enigmas from Vyvyan himself. Why does not Vyvyan ad- 
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vertise a Reward for the best solutions ?—like the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Diary,” or the ** Youth’s Pocket book?” Really Vyvyan’s 
are the best Riddles extant—he is himself a Riddle :— 


ENIGMAS. 





A Templar kneel'd at a friar’s knee ; 
He was a comely youth to see, 
With curling locks, and forehead high, 
And flushing cheek, and flashing eye ; 
And the Monk was as jolly and large a man 
As ever laid lip to a convent can, 

Or called for a contribution ; 
As ever read, at midnight hour, 
Confessional in lady’s bower, 
Ordain‘d for a peasant the penance whip, 
Or spoke for a Noble's venial slip 

A venal absolution. 


~<* Oh, Father! in the dim twilight 
I have sinned a grievous sin to-night ; 
And I feel hot pain een now begun 
For the fearful murther I have done. 


**T rent my victim's coat of green ; 

J pierced his neck with my dagger keen ; 
The red stream mantled high ; 

I grasp‘d him, Father, all the while, 

With shaking hand, and feverish smile, 

And said my jest, and sang my song, 

And laugh'd my laughter, loud and long, 
Until his glass was dry! 


“ Though he was rich, and very old, 

I did not touch a grain of gold, 

But the blood [drank from the bubbling vein 
Hath left on my lip a purple stain!" 


*“ My son! my son! for this thou hast done, 
Though the sands of thy life for aye should run,” 
The merry Monk did say ; 
* Though thine eye be bright, and thine heart be licht 
Hot spirits shall haunt thee all the night, 7 
Blue devils all the day.” 


The thunders of the Church were ended, 
Back on his way the Templar wended ; 
But the name of him the Teinplar slew 
Was more than the Inquisition knew. 


SS ee 
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The Indian lover burst 
From his lone cot by night :—= 
When Love hath lit my first, 
In hearts by Passion nurst, 
Oh! who shall quench the light ? 


The Indian left the shore ; 
He heard the night-wind sing, 
And curs’‘d the tardy oar, 
And wish'd that he could soar, 
Upon my second’s wing. 


The blast came cold and damp, 
But, all the voyage through, 
I lent my lingering lamp, 
As o'er the marshy swamp 
He naddled his canoe. 


What Murray !—my old true friend of the Muse! I am 
sure thy graceful rhymes need no recommendation ; so here 
they fly as fast as the mail will carry them, to the immortality 


of the Quarterly Magazine: 


FAREWELL. 


en eee 


Farewell! farewell! that word of sever'd hearts 
Hath seldom been to me a sadder sound. 
A stranger from thy home of peace departs, 
Yet all he quits to him is holy ground. 
I feel the sanctity of love around, 
Domestic love and quiet tenderness ; 
And never may on earth a spot be found 
So rich in all that gentle spirits bless, 
In all that poets dream, and never half express. 


Through the green lanes no longer shall I roam, 
T’o cull the wild flowers wet with early dews ; 
Or bear my motley prize in triumph home, 
And gravely Jecture on their forms and hues: 
No more o'er Bemrade’s * tale of nature muse 
Unsocial ; or on listless couch reclined, 
Watch thy small hands the cheering leaf infuse, 
And laugh, beneath thy quiet look to find 

The smile of silent thought, the sparkle of the mind. 


* Le Nouveau Tableau de Famille. 
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Not soon shall I forget our darkened cell, 
The mid-day twilight of our fragrant bower, 
Where morning's coolness lingering loved to dwell, 
And roses and the rich syringa flower 
In blended beauty seemed to overpower 
The very air with sweetness. Many a lay 
Of love and sorrow wiled the sultry hour— 
Of him who saw his loved one's wedding-day, 
Then broken-hearted died in silence far away. 


The sun sank down unclouded, and the breeze 
Came wafting freshness from the pale grey sky, 
And murmured in the quivering aspen-trees ; 
And oft unconsciously, in wandering by, 
We paused, and listened with a smile and sigh 
To that low melanchely music: few 
And dim the stars were twinkling: and the eye 
And ear a feeling of sweet sadness drew 
From whispering winds and leaves, and evening's shadowy hue. 


And Thou, with whom in twilight walk I strayed, 
Wilt thou forgive me, if I turn to thee ? 
For once or twice, in solitude and shade, 
~ A smile so simply sweet looked up to me, 
That, wanderer as I am and fancy-free, 
That look still haunts me like a lovely dream ; 
by lonely midnight musing still [ see 
That vision bright and beautiful, a gleam 
Of momentary light on life's o’er-shadowed stream. 


And this shall be my solitary pleasure 
In ‘ studious cloister pale* or green arcade ; 
And long will Memory linger o'er her treasure: 
The vine-clad cottage, and the rustic shade 
With woven willow and the wood-bine made, 
The portal turret, and the hoary spire, 
In the soft sheen of summer-moon arrayed, 
Or flashing with the lightning’s livid fire, 

Then deeper seeming still in darkness to retire. 


Farewell! the smile of peace—the laugh of mirth,— 
The silent sadness of the pallid brow— 
To many a kindly thought had given birth, 
Which shrunk from utterance, till I breathed them now. 
And thou, the friend of days more boyish—thou, 
The friend of evenings still remembered well,— 
To me some thoughts of friendship yet allow, 
And there will yet be magic in the spell, 
Which calls up happy dreams from memory’s haunted cell. 
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SONNET TO MINNA. 


I saw thee young and lovely ; but I deemed 
Thy beauty like some consecrated shrine, 
Which might not be profaned by aught of mine, 
Save holiest aspirations: and I seemed, 
E’en while I gazed, as if I only dreamed 
Of some fair vision, delicately fine 
And of aérial softness, more divine 
Than all that eer on waking fancy beamed. 
One year, one little year, has passed away ; 
And thou art of my heart's most cherished treasures : 
I am no stranger to thy simple pleasures ; 
For me thy sweet familiar smiles may play ; 
And I may love thee with a brother's love, 
And greet thee thus, and thou wilt not reprove. 











THE EVENING STAR. 


There is a love-charm in thy magic smile, 
Pale star of evening. As thy circlet shone 
In twilight’s rosy ocean, like an isle 
Elysian, [ have gazed and wandered on, 
And paused fantastic lays of love to con, 
And started with a sigh, and gazed again. 
The visions of the love-sick boy are gone ; 
Yet still thy spell recalls their idle train, 
And memory’s quiet tears the cheek of manhood stain. 


In the wild worship of the earlier day, 

Youths, blest by vows at Hymen’s virgin shrine, 

* Enraptured viewed at last thy loitering ray, 

+ And deemed that love's own goddess might entwine 

Her power, her honours, and her name, with thine, 

Still thou art love’s own star ; the fond and fair 

Still smile to see thee in thy beauty shine ; 

And burning blushes, murmured tones, are there, 
More deep than twilight glow, more soft than evening air. 


Love breathes his sighs in stillness and in shade ; 
And purple clouds, dim stars, and twinkling dews, 
And slumbrous music by the breezes made, 

A love of loving to the soul infuse. 


* Catull. Carm. lxii. ‘+ Bion Carm,. xvi. 
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O'er eve's calm beauties sweet it is to muse 

In some flushed Southern climate of the day, 

Where light more lovely lives in all her hues ; 

How sweet, through many a wild and lonely way, 
By slant Italian sun, with lady-love to stray! 


Such paradise the dreaming mind may form, 
And fly from colder climes and duller skies : 
And oft, when night lets loose the gathered storm, 
And trees are moaning, and the wind’s low sighs 
In louder gusts of sudden wrath arise, 
And the blast beats upon the rattling pane ; 
The mingled murmur on my senses dies, 
And fancy wanders in her golden reign, 
And eyes meet eloquent eyes, and yielding lips complain. 


Once more thy smile too well remembered beams ; 
Thine eyes of light upon my soul are glancing, 
Fair lady of my lonely land of dreanis ; 
The magic of some twilight hour enhancing, 
And thought in thought’s best paradise entrancing. 
In eve’s soft shadows once I roamed with thee, 
And watched her star upon the waters dancing : 
And oh! that I were as my spirit free, 

To Arnds sun-set glades, and thee, and love, to flee ! 


And thou, Montgomery, shall wind up the series, for upon 
whose lines can the heart or the ear repose with a more 
complete satisfaction ! 


TO HELEN, 
The gift, dear maid, which thou hast sent 
To gladden me to-day, 
Cll wership as thy monument 
When thou art far away. 
‘Twill lighten many a dreary mood, 
T'o think how young, how fair, how good, 
How fancifully gay, 
Was she whose smiles once deigned to bless 
My spirit in its loneliness. 


The sunshine of thine open brow 

For me is nearly o'er, 
And dim forebodings tell me now 

That we shall meet no more. 
But thou art with the vision’d things, 
The dreams and dear imaginings, 

The treasured thoughts of yore, 
Which in my breast still swarm and play 
On many a mental holiday. 
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Thy luring presence, artless one, 
Oh! bear it far from me ; 

J know not what its charms had done 
Had I been fancy-free. 

But now e’en from thy smiles I shrink, 

And oh! ‘twould break my heart to think 
That L was loved by thee ; 

For, maiden, not that angel eye 

Must shake my soul's fidelity. 


Farewell! and if for aye we part, 
May grief ne’er cloud thy brow, 

Nor Fashion make thy guileless heart 
As cold—as mine is now. 

Yet, trust me, wheresoe’er I rove, 

I'll love thee with a brother's love, 
Nor thou despise my vow 3 

But grant me still, in woe or weal, 

Such love as gentle sisters feel. 





TO A LADY, 
With Davenant Cecil's “ Beauty.” 





Lady! there's scarce a holier thing on earth 
Than the first dream of a young poet's brain 5 
Therefore, with reverence view this wayward strain: 
And should it, haply, seem of doubtful worth, 
Yet, as the premature but wondrous birth 
Of a great soul, respect it, and refrain 
From captious censure or cold scorn, nor stain 
Thy Spirit's brightness with unseemly mirth. 
Then least the vision and the soul divine, 
Exquisite thoughts, and fancies high and proud ; 
And never, never, hath my spirit bow'd 
In woman's presence as it bows in thine ; 
Nor have I found on earth a heart more fit 
Than thine to feel this lay and cherish it. 


END OF VOL. I 





